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xvi Preface 

fact, which A. J. Balfour ivas clearly expressed, that "the 
decisive battles of Theology are fought beyond its frontiers. 
It is not over purely religious controversies that the cause of 
Religion is lost or won. The judgments we shall form upon 
its special problems are commonly settled for us by our gen- 
eral mode of looking at the Universe ; and this again, in so far 
as it is determined by arguments at all, is determined by argu- 
ments of so wide a scope that they can seldom be claimed as 
more nearly concerned with Theology than with the philos- 
ophy of Science or of Ethics.'* (Foundations of Belief, p. 

Richard W. Micov. 

Theological Seminary in Virginia. 
December, 1907. 



EDITOR'S PREFACE 

The Rev. Richard Wilde Micou, D.D., was born in New 
(Means, La., June 12, 1848. He was the sixth child of Wil- 
liam C. Micou and Anna D. Thompson, the family being of 
Huguenot extraction, descended from Paul Micou, a lawyer 
of Nantes, France, who settled in Viiiginia soon after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. William C. Micou was a 
lawyer of eminence in New Orleans, the partner of Judah P. 
Benjamin. Dr. Micou studied for three years at the state 
universities of Alabama and Georgia and for one year at the 
University of Erlangen, Bavaria, where he was a pupil of the 
great conservative scholars, Herzog, Ebrard, Thomasino and 
Delitzsch. He spent two years at the University of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, where in 1868 he took the highest honors 
in the classics under Professor John Stuart Blaclde. Re- 
turning to America, he taught Greek for a brief period at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., and then continued 
his theolo^cal studies at the General Theological Seminary, 
New York. On June 12, 1870, he was ordained to the Di- 
aconate by Bishop Green of Mississippi, at Sewanee, Tenn., 
and was advanced to the Priesthood by Bishop Wilmer of 
Louisiana in his first parish, at Franklin, La., on November 
15, 1872. In that year he was married to Miss Mary Dun- 
nica of New Orleans. In 1874 he took charge of St. Paul's 
Church at Kittanning, Pa., and in July, 1877, accepted the 
can to the rectorship of Trinity Church at Waterbury, Conn., 
taking charge of the parish seven weeks after its organiza- 
tion. During his residence in Waterbury he was prominently 
identified with educational work, serving as a member of the 
Board of Education, with the exception of one year, from 
1883 to 1891. 

The Waterbury American in an editorial at the time of his 
death said of him : '' Dr. Micou was a man first, a citizen 

xvii 
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formation did not seem to limit the thoroughness with which 
he investigated every problem of philosophy, or obscure his 
great critical gift in drawing the nice distinctions so necessary 
in theological definition. It was his task to teach Apologetics 
at the most difficult period of the century — the period when 
Christianity had to fight for its life with materialism. All 
his students during the last twenty years know how well and 
successfully he defended the spiritual explanation of Life 
and the Universe. With the wisdom of a true seer he saw 
the triumph of Idealism of the next generation, while most 
philosophical teachers were becoming resigned to the fact 
that materialism was final, and that the conflict must be waged 
along that line until the end. So while Professor Eucken in 
Germany is being hailed as a new and inspiring interpreter 
of the spiritual view of life, the yotmger alumni of the Vir- 
ginia Seminary would like to acknowledge gratefully the 
very similar, though less conspicuous, teaching of their la- 
mented professor. 

''An able thinker, a thorough student of science, and a 
great theologian, he was yet a man of the clearest, simplest 
and most childlike faith. Every one who knew him realized 
what a deeply pious man he was, and that his was indeed a 
life of prayer. His quick and generous impulses, his affec- 
tionate interest in his neighbors and pupils, and his genuine 
sympathy for all in need and trouble, made him a friend who 
can never be forgotten by us all." 

It was with the conviction that a book so eamestiy antici- 
pated should not be lost to the Church, that shorUy after my 
father's death three years ago I took up the task of editing 
the material he left. The fact that he was permitting me to 
assist him in the work in England encouraged me to attempt 
it alone. For several years he had been arranging his lec- 

re notes and having them typewritten, so that they are clear 
form and arrangement. Approximately twelve hundred 

:h sheets of notes have been worked over in the prepara- 

n of this voliune. In addition I have had as my guides 
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in die development of the arguments the Syllabus of sixty- 
four pages issued by him to his students, and the Manual, 
a book of one hundred and sixty-four large pages edited by 
students from their shorthand class room notes in 1907, and 
carefully revised by him before it went to press. Lastly, I 
have my own class room notes recording the lectures as I 
heard them in 1910-11. I believe that this volume reproduces 
my father's opinions accurately and the form of his lecturing 
adequately. The logical method of treatment of the subject 
makes a certain amotmt of repetition of matter tmavoidable, 
Aongfa the repeated material is always given from a new view- 
point and in a different style. All the references which are 
given in the footnotes have been looked up and verified. The 
remaining quotations are, I am sure from my experience with 
the others, substantially accurate and a true statement of the 
fact or <q>inion of the original. A large number are from 
magazine clippings pasted in my father's notes without a clue 
as to their origin. 

A brief statement of my father's courses will make clear 
the relation of the subject matter of this book to his teaching 
as a whole. To the Junior class he gave an introductory 
course on the Creeds, to the Middle class he lectured on the 
philosophy of theism or, as he preferred to call it, " funda- 
mental theology," and on Christian Apologetics, and with the 
Seniors he took up Systematic or Christian Theology. There- 
fore this volume represents about two-thirds of the work of 
the middle year. One part only has been omitted, a rather 
complete review of philosophy, which was generally found 
necessary unless the class was especially well prepared. On 
the other hand the subject of evolution, on which from two 
to three weeks was spent, is given in a complete though neces- 
sarily very compact fonn. The necessity of concise treat- 
ment of this subject, and also of the new electro-tonic theory 
of matter, has led me in those chapters greatly to condense 
what I found in my sources. 

It remains only to express my gratitude to those friends 
who have helped and encouraged me by their valuable criti- 
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auoM. A commtltcc of the Faculty of the Virginia Soni- 
nary, Doctors W. C. Bdl, Berryman Green, and Paca Ken- 
nedy, have helped at every stage of the work. The late 
Dean W. M. Groton, D.D., of the Philadelphia Divinity 
School was very helpful in his review and criticism of much 
of the manuscript, as was also Rev. James Bishop Thomas, 
Ph.D., Professor of Theology in the Theological Department 
of the University of the South, who has critidied the entire 
manuscript. I am indebted for valuable criticisms on certain 
portions of the book to Rev. Dickinson Sergeant Miller, Ph.D., 
Sc.D., Professor of Christian Apok)gctics at the General 
Theological Seminary, to William Allison Kepner, Ph.D., As- 
sociate Professor of Biofegy at the University of Virginia, and 
to my cUssmate, Rev. Edwin Anderson Penick, Jr., A.M., of 
Columbia, S. C. 

Paul Micou. 

Bryn Mswr. P& 
Jalj. igis. 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

History and Spirit of Apologetics 

Apologetics is the defense of Religion against misrepre- 
sentation and denial. It is as old as the preaching of the 
Gospel, for Christianity, however aggressive, has from the 
first had to defend itself. As the science of defense it can- 
not choose its weapons, but must meet the assault wherever and 
however made. The apologia of each generation must have 
r^ard to the knowledge and ruling ideas of its own age. It 
must always be ''a reasoning together," never an appeal to 
mere authority, either of the Bible or of the Church. 

A difference between our own and any former period is the 
vast increase in the number of readers. The newspaper is 
called " the people's university." It gives prominence to scep- 
tical views when they meet with sufficient opposition to at- 
tract attention, and in the " lay sermons " of the Sunday edi- 
tions it discusses religious topics. The novels and magazines 
are full of references to religion. The most extravagant re- 
ligious systems flourish in our midst. Wherever one goes 
today, even in the smallest and most remote places, he finds 
sceptical theories advanced. Much of this is mere ignorant 
repetition of the ideas of a past generation which have filtered 
down to the common people, but at the same time new lines 
of attack are developing in higher quarters. The apologist 
must both know the past, and be well abreast of the present. 

The modem preacher's position is very difficult. In an age 
of specblists, he is the one professional man who cannot be 
master in his own department simply. Though the biologist, 
for instance, must know the body, he may be ignorant of the 
mind and the wonders it has wrought in art and literature. 

I 
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But it is the peculiar glory of the Christian preacher that he 
cannot be of narrow cuUure and limited sympathy. His mes- 
sage is to the whole man and nothing human is foreign to his 
theme. He alone has to speak continuously to audiences of 
all ages, all capacities and all interests. Each class and call- 
ing judges him by his acquaintance with its speciality* wUch 
necessitates the highest and broadest training. 

The religious unrest and desire for a defense of the funda- 
mentals is world-wide. Missionaries need the best possible 
preparation, especially for work in Moslem lands, in India 
and in Japan. Every agnostic argument propounded in 
Christian countries is turned with telling effect on the Chris- 
tian propaganda by keen Moslem or Hindu scholars trained 
in the best universities of Britain and Europe. In Japan and 
China there is a great demand for lectures of an apok)getic 
nature, and the translations of good books are eagerly bought 
Tlie Christian missionary least of all men can afford to be 
without thorough training in the fundamentak of theology. 

The prospect is anything but dark. The leading writers of 
the nineteenth century have lifted all thought to a higher and 
more spiritual level. It is only necessary to contrast Gray's 
EUgy with Tennyson's In Memoriam, to see the lack of ap- 
preciation of Christianity which existed in the days of Butler, 
the great apologist of the eighteenth century. Matheson draws 
the contrast as follows: *Mt has frequently been asked 
whether the scepticism of the nineteenth century is more or 
less virulent than the scepcici»m of the preceding age. We 
are disposed to say that in one sense it is less virulent, in an- 
other sense, more. The scepticism of the previous century 
was louder than that of our own. It was more vehement, 
more ribald, more polemical ; it attacked religion for the sake 
of attack, and with the desire of obtaining the victory. The 
scepticism of the nineteenth is never ribald, and rarely abusive ; 
its attack is not generally prompted by the desire of victory, 
but of tener by a sad compulsion. ... To this extent the scepti- 
cism of the nineteenth century is more mellowed than the 
scepticism of the eighteenth. But from another point of view 
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it is stronger. Its mode of attack is softer, but its point of at- 
tack is more centraL The scepticism of the eighteenth century 
was only an assault upon outworks : the scepticism of the nine- 
teenth has laid siege to the citadel . . , (and) if successful, 
most destroy the spirit of religion itself. The question is no 
longer whether a bode of the Bible is genuine. It is no longer 
whether miracles are possible. It is no longer even whether 
sopematural Christianity can be recognized as true. It is 
whether there be or be not a supernatural at all. It is whether 
the conception of God is any longer compatible with that con- 
ception of nature at which the scientist has now arrived. . . • 
The scepticism of our age ... is concerned mainly with the 
question whether religion has a right to exist." ^ The very 
possibility of faith, therefore, depends on our world-view, on 
a philosophy which shall find place in the cosmos for God as 
Lord and for man as spirit 

The twentieth century has dawned with much to encourage 
OS. The deadening pall of materialism, which left no room 
for such a world-view, is being lifted, while on every side is 
seen an eager craving for a religion which will both satisfy 
the mind and strengthen the soul of man. 

Apologetics has returned to the earlier appeal which the 
Greek Church Fathers made to the spiritual nature of man, 
with the underlying conviction of the adaptability of the soul 
for direct religious knowledge. In this they were following 
Greek philosophy, which from the earliest times had held that 
men had in tiiem a latent divine element. Aristotle taught 
that the mind of man depended on the mind and inspiration 
of God. Plato believed that there was an eye of the soul open 
to revelation, but it could be dimmed or lost by purely worldly 
pursuits. In similar strain the Ante-Nicene Father Theophilus 
writes to Autolycus: " But if you say, * Show me thy God/ I 
would reply, * Show me yourself, and I will show you my God.' 
Show, then, that the eyes of your soul are capable of seeing, 
and the ears of your heart able to hear. . . . For God is seen 
l^ those who are enabled to see Him when they have the eyes 

^ Tk€ Psalmist and the Scientist, pp. 315* ^ 
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Though the leading German and English reformers wrote 
from the standpoint of the nearness of the Divine to the human 
spirit, they had no interest in Apologetics proper. Roman 
Catholics and Protestants acted similarly against heretics as 
the common enemy, and force, not argmnent, was relied on to 
answer and crush them. So, unfortunately, the spiritual 
Apologetic did not continue. With the rapid rise of Protestant 
Scholasticism, resting on the authority of sectarian confessions 
and the traditional interpretation of the letter of the Bible, 
spiritual faith and the recognition of the witness of the reason 
and the conscience disappeared, except in individual thinkers, 
like Jeremy Taylor, Chillingworth, and Stillingfleet, or groups 
like the Cambridge Platonists, Benjamin Whichcote, John 
Smith, Henry More, and Ralph Cudworth. In England the 
great and sudden change came with Bacon, whose teaching per- 
meated all English thought with wonderful swiftness. The 
preceding Elizabethan period had been the flowering of Eng- 
lish genius in art, literature, faith and all beauty of thought 
Under James, however, it had all withered and faded, as 
though a killing frost had fallen on the things of the spirit 
Hooker was the last of the spiritual theologians of that period. 
Bacon's influence dominated everything, and the whole tone 
and temper changed incredibly in half a century. He was soon 
followed by Hobbes, whose teaching was pure materialism. 
Locke next denied to man anything but a purely sensational 
life. His system left no room for spirit, and had no word for 
personality. Ethics, too, felt the utilitarian blight, and it was 
taught that good is that which gives pleasure, and evil that 
which gives pain. Man does the good because it pays. Paley 
was the chief ethical teacher for thirty years, and he wrote 
entirely from the standpoint of self-interest. 

Under Paley and Pearson, and even Butler, this sensational- 
ism ruled English Christian thought. The tendency was in- 
tensified by the rise of the scientific spirit, naturally congenial 
to the British mind, and Locke's empirical philosophy became 
accepted by Christian theologians and apologists. They ap- 
pealed only to Natural Theology and external evidences, and 
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any form of "mysticism" was discouraged. For Pearson 
faith did not include any love or trust, it was merely an assent 
of the mind, a purely intellectual act. 

Bishop Butler really belonged to the school of spiritual 
diinkers, but he frankly says that he dared not write on their 
lines, lest he prove unintelligible to his readers. In this deistic 
period Natural Theology was confined for the most part to the 
design argument and Christian Evidences consisted mainly of 
an appeal to the letter of the Bible, its authority as a revela- 
tion being first proven by the prophecies and miracles it re- 
cords. Butler's great work, admirably suited to the scepticism 
of his own age, developed the further argument for revela- 
tion. The Analogy of Religion, natural and revealed, to the 
CanstiiuHon and Course of Nature. The book had a great ef- 
fect, and deism declined from that time on. Its usefulness has 
now passed, for the problem of doubt has completely shifted 
since Butler's day. 

With the Evangelical Revival, the universal element of which 
was the recognition of the direct action of the Spirit of God on 
man, and with the corresponding awakening of deeper con- 
ceptions of human nature and history in philosophy and litera- 
ture, came that return to spiritual Christianity which char- 
acterized the nineteenth century. It was a protest of the soul 
against the current materialism. It was, however, only a part 
of a wider movement of thought and life, as will be seen be- 
low.* The Lake Poets in England, and Herder, Lessing, 
Goethe and Schiller in Germany reflect it in literature. Car- 
lylc introduced these Germans to the English in 1829 in his 
Signs of the Times. In Scotland of recent years the move- 
ment had its expression in McLeod Campbell. Maurice, 
Robertson, Kingsley, Dean Stanley and Archbishop Whately 
belonged to this school, as do now the great majority of the 
English clergy. 

Coleridge was a main factor in introducing this movement, 
and clearly indicated the way to the new Apologetic. He wrote 
of his belief concerning the true evidences of Christianity: 

• See Chap. XVII. 
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'* I. Its consistency with right Reason, I consider as the outer 
court of the temple — the ccxnmon area, within which it stands. 
2. The miracles, with and through which that Religion was 
first revealed and attested, I regard as the steps, the vestibule, 
and the portal of the temple. 3. The sense, the inward feel- 
ing, in the soul of each believer of its exceeding desirableness 
— the experience, that he needs something, joined with the 
strong foretokening, that the redemption and the graces pro- 
pounded to us in Christ are what he needs — this I hold to be 
the true foundation of the spiritual edifice. With the strong 
a priori probability that flows in from i and 3 on the corre- 
spondent historical evidence of 2, no man can refuse or neglect 
to make the experiment without guilt. But, 4, it is the expe- 
rience derived from a practical conformity to the conditions 
of the Gospel, ... it is the actual trial of the faith in Christ, 
with its accompaniments and results, that must form the arched 
roof, and the faith itself is the completing key-stone."^ 

To every humble hearted man the Bible is its own witness 
to the truth of its spiritual message. Its commands come so 
much as good tidings that they at once bear evidence to their 
origin from above, and the voice in which they are uttered 
by its unearthly sweetness awakens an echo in the heart which 
only repeated sins can stifle. As Coleridge said, '* It is like 
one's mother tongue heard by a life-long exile in a distant 
land." To suppose the contrary — that the Word of God to 
man cannot authenticate itself to the spirit by its own evi- 
dence, but must needs have external proofs — is unworthy and 
incredible. 

The new spirit affected Christian poetry, art, and preach- 
ing before it modified Apologetics, and Paley long continued 
to be the one accepted text-book in Christian evidences. Only 
within quite recent years have Apologetic works appeared 
which are at all adequate to their great theme, and can be con- 
vincing to an age of new thoughts, wider knowledge, and more 
genuine sympathy with the spirit of Christianity. The appeal 
is now made with success to that witness of the heart to the 



' Biographia Literaria, p. 592. 
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Gospd, the tesHmofiium animae naiuraliter Christianae, on 
which St. Paul relied, ''commending himself to every man's 
coDsdence through manifestation of the Truth/'* 

There are three attitudes, given by Kant, which the modem 
apologist needs to maintain. The first is the enlightened, the 
seomd the enlarged, and the third the logical attitude. More 
fully stated, as principles, they are : 

1. Think for yourself; understand and be sure of your posi- 
tion. 

2. Know and have sympathy with the opponent's position, 
do justice to his point of view. 

3. Think consistently in logical harmony. In any apologetic 
work, it is worth while, at the very start, to fortify oneself with 
these saf ^[uards to right thinking. 

I. Think for yourself ; know your own position. 

Christ said, " we know what we worship " ; • yet few Chris- 
tians could say the same. We inherit rather than acquire 
faith. This is ceasing to be sufficient even for the mass of 
people. Earnest men require definite thought and knowledge. 
The young accept, as they should, the teaching at their mother's 
knee, but at college they hear all truths questioned. The trend 
of instruction in science and philosophy is often away from 
Christianity. The faith which has not a basis in reason is 
easily troubled. Arguments seem unanswerable because the 
students have no knowledge wherewith to meet the sceptics, 
who themselves are utterly ignorant as to what Christian 
thinkers of to-day believe and hold essential to the Faith. The 
difficulty is the greater because the young commonly will not 
seek counsel ; they are not willing to take the time and trouble 
to read the often easy answer to attacks on the Gospel. 
Thoughtful laymen feel their own weakness and need of guid- 
ance. They expect their clergy to be fitted to meet all attacks, 
and to go down to the strong foundations of the faith, speak- 
ing forcibly, with conviction of head as well as heart, so as to 
be able to strengthen the faith and clear away the real per- 

■ 2 Cor. 4:2. • John 4: 33. 
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as wdL We must correlate spiritual truths and facts with the 
other contents of our knowledge. We must find analogies 
and points of contact to appeal to every side of the complex 
being of man if we would win him to the truth. 

It is the g^ory of the Prophets and the Apostles that they 
^appeal to the reason as well as to the heart. St. Peter, though 
be was not a trained psychologist, distinguished as clearly as 
we do between feeling, will, and intellect, and wrote, " Giving 
an diligence, add to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowl- 
edge." " St. Paul places knowledge above mere emotion; " I 
thank my God, I speak with tongues more than you all. Yet 
in the church I had rather speak five words with my under- 
standing, that by my voice I might teach others also, than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue. Brethren, be not 
children in understanding; . . . but in understanding be men. 
I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the understand- 
ing also ; I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the 
understanding also.'' ^' 

Theology asstunes as its postulates the personality of God 
and the personality of man, and further holds that God and 
man are in relation with one another. Postulates are as neces- 
sary to theology as to any other science, for they are the 
basis of all argument. Postulates and intuitions are fully dealt 
with in a note in the Appendix.** Let it suffice here to say 
that fundamental theology or theism, which is the subject of 
this book, is the study of these postulates themselves from the 
philosophic and scientific standpoint, apart from the revelation 
of God in Christ. The analytical outline (page x) will 
make clear the relation to one another of the divisions of this 
subject. The general plan is simple. We will examine first 
the Idea of God, and the efforts made to deny it, and then the 
Spiritual Idea of Man, with the denials of it that have been 
attempted. 

" 2 Peter 1 : 5- 

" I Cor. 14: i8-«) and 15. *» See Note A. 



THE IDEA OF GOD 

The Idea of God is the supreme idea of the Reason. Like 
all intuitions it is confirmed, first, by its necessity in thought, 
for it arises in all minds, and its contradictory, consistent Athe- 
ism, is incredible ; secondly, by its rationality, for it is the im- 
plied logical basis .of all reasoning and the only ground of cer- 
titude in belief; and thirdly, by its universality, for religious 
faith though varying in degree and expression is a character- 
istic of humanity. 

The basis of our whole Apologetics is the self-revelation of 
God in the heart of man. St. Paul is very clear on this point 
God's everlasting power and divinity, he tells us, are revealed 
by nature to man *' because that which may be known of God 
is manifest in them, for God manifested it unto them.'' ^ But 
he does not say that God's goodness and mercy as attributes 
are made clear by studying the things of sense ; they are per- 
ceived only as man's conscience attests God's personality. 
The revelation of God on the side of character and personality 
must come through the ethical and personal nature of man. 
As St. Paul puts it, even those who have not had the direct 
revelation of " the law," " show the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness therewith, 
and their thoughts one with another accusing or else excusing 
them." « 

But we study this revelation first, not as it is known to us 
in our own consciousness, but as it appears manifested in the 
universality of religion and is confirmed by God's works in 
nature and in man, " the invisible things of God being under- 
stood through the things that are made." * 

God, the Postulate of Theology, is as incapable of absolute 
demonstration as the Self, but the idea grows clearer under 

^ Rom. 1 : 10. ' Rom. 2: 15. * Rom. i : 2a 
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devout study. We know God in relation to history, as the ot>- 
ject of universal belief ; in relation to nature, as its cause and 
ground ; and in relation to man, as Father and Judge. Hence 
we have three methods of theistic study ; Observation, the his- 
toric and scientific; Reascxiing, the philosophical; and Intui- 
tion, the spiritual. 
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or again, being slaves to words, if certain terms are wanting 
in any speech, they argue that the corresponding ideas are also 
wanting.^® Sproat's experience in Vancouver Islands shows 
how slow the natives are to trust a stranger with the most 
sacred things of their life, and he testifies, "A travder 
must have lived for years among savages, really as one of 
themselves, before his opinion as to their mental and spiritual 
condition is of any value at all." ^^ 

Religious beliefs differ widely, as is natural, yet they have certain 
elements in common. All known peoples have religious faith in the 
sense that they admit the existence of superhuman powers intervening 
in the destiny of man; they all possess in the rudimentary state at 
least the essential elements of worship ; faith in the future life, prayer, 
sacrifice and sjrmbols. These elements are clad with analogous forms 
among most diverse races and we see everywhere faiths passing through 
phases nearly identical under general laws. 

It may be well to examine briefly some of these elements of wor- 
ship : 

1. There is always a fundamental belief in divine power or powers, 
a being or bdngs akin to man and holding relations with him. 

2. There is an accompanying belief in the survival of spirit after 
death. This survival may take many different forms, such as simple 
existence similar to that on earth, transmigration of souls, re-incarna- 
tion, absorption into the world soul, and so forth. 

The belief in a future life seems inseparable from the belief in God, 
and most anthropologists admit this. The credo implies an ego, 
Rialhe writes, "The belief in something inherent in our personality, 
which outlives our present existence or continues it in another world, 
seems to be universally diffused among mankind, and to be inborn in 
the human mind." ^* In speaking of the skeletons laid out in the cave 
of Spey, d'Alviella says, "These contemporaries of the mammoth and 
the cave-bear, whose energies one would have thought would have 
been wholly absorbed in the struggle for existence, still found time 
to attend to their dead, to prepare them for their future life, and to 
offer them objects which they might have used for themselves, but 
which they preferred to bestow on the dead for their use in another 
life." " 



10 The Origin and Growth of Religion, pp. 83-93, 

11 Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, p. 205. 
1* Mythologie Comparie, p. 104. 
^^Htbbert Lectures, 1891, p. 16. 
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3. The use of przytrs is also universal They vary from childlike 
telfishoess, through devout confessions of sin and prayers for pardon, 
to exalted thanksgiving. They reflect the character of the individual 
worshiper. 

The most primitive type of prayers may be represented by this 
prayer of tiie Nootka Indian, ''Let me live, not be sick; find the 
enemy, not fear him. Let me come on him asleep, and kill a great 
mxny of him " ; or in similiar vein the Osage Indian, " Pity me, O 
God of War, I am poor, give me what I need, grant me success against 
iny enemies that I may avenge the death of my friends." One of the 
African tribes has this prayer, ** O ye gods, look kindly on this family, 
let it prosper and increase, let us all be in health." The Yebus ask in 
a higher tone, "O God in heaven, give us wisdom and happiness"; 
and the Khonds in humility pray, '' We are ignorant what to ask for. 
Yoo know what b good for us, give us that" 

Pr a y e r s of praise are found in ancient India, Egypt, Babylon, Peru 
and Mexico. They are often ritualistic. The Aztecs show a strong 
dieocratic idea in their prayer for the King, "Let him be, O Lord, 
your own image. Let him not be proud and haughty on jrour own 
throne. Do not let him do harm nor act without reason and degrade 
your throne by iniquity." Yet they offered human sacrifices. 

4. The idea of sacrifice seems universal, and takes on various forms 
according to the symbolism of this most formal type of worship. The 
following forms seem the most prominent: the gift to God in self- 
surrender; the peace-offering, where God acts as host; the sin offer- 
ing; the covenant sacrifice, a tribal rite; and the national sacrifice in 
making a treaty. 

5. Lastly, we find among these essential elements a conception of 
moral obligation, which is associated with God as the Source of law 
and duty. When Darwin was in Tierra del Fuego he thought that 
here was a race without any conception of morality and religion. But 
he was later convinced of his error by seeing some of the Fuegians, 
with every evidence of civilization, at a lecture given in London by the 
missionaries at work among them. The missionaries had found moral 
xieas current among the Fuegians, which Darwin had thought did not 
exist. They believed in a great black man always wandering about 
die woods and mountains, who knew every word and action, who could 
not be escaped, and who influenced the weather according to men's con- 
duct This god was at least a god of righteousness, who forbade the 
slajring of a stranger or even an enemy, and required mercy to the 
brute creation. Miss Mary H. Kingsley tdls us that on both coasts of 
Africa the terms god-palaver and man-palaver are in use, the latter being 
a sin against the former. The African tribes and the South Sea Island- 
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evolution among different primitive races, and their great 
vitality, unite in showing that their source must be deep- 
seated instead of superficial." *^ 

2. The Product of Fear 

This is tersely expressed by Statins — Primus in orbe decs 
fecit timor. It has been taught by Lucretius, Hobbes, Hume, 
Strauss, Qodd, and Lubbock. Primitive man, naked and trem- 
bling, deified everything that hurt him, fire and earthquake, 
storm and tempest, and the fiercer wild beasts. Two diffi- 
culties are fatal to this theory. 

( I ) The fact that the early religions, though we admit that 
fear and dread do form obvious elements in them, recognize 
benevolent and beneficent deities as well as cruel and 
malevolent. This appears in the most common name for God 
— the Sky — as in Aryan races and the Chinese. The 
heavens through rain and sunshine bless the earth more than 
they injure it by occasional storm and lightning. 

We have also to explain why religion survived the bar- 
barous state of weakness in the presence of nature's evil 
forces, and grew clearer and stronger with each advance. The 
earliest forms of sacrifice, not only among the Semites but also 
in India and Greece, were peace offerings and burnt offerings 
expressing ideas of devotion and communion with the gods, 
not fear or shrinking. Robertson Smith and F. B. Jevons 
have striking paragraphs on this point which it is well to quote. 

" From the earliest times, religion, as distinct from magic 
or sorcery, addresses itself to kindred and friendly beings, who 
may indeed be angry with their people for a time, but are al- 
ways placable except to the enemies of their worshipers or to 
the renegade members of the community. It is not with a 
vague fear of unknown powers, but with a loving reverence 
for known gods who are knit to their worshipers by strong 
bonds of kinship, that religion in the only true sense of the 
word begins."" 

' First Principles, § 4. ^KReligion of the Semites, p. 54. 
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" Man, being by nature religious, b^[an by a religious ex- 
planation of nature. To assume, as is often done, that man 
had no religious consciousness to begin with, and that the mis- 
fortunes which befell him inspired him with fear, and fear 
led him to propitiate the malignant beings whom he imagined 
to be the causes of his suffering, fails to account for the very 
thing it is intended to explain, namely, the existence of reli- 
gion. It might account for superstitious dread of malignant 
beings; it does not account for the grateful worship of be- 
nignant beings, nor for the universal satisfaction which man 
finds in that worship." " 

(2) The basis of this theory is that power and might im- 
press the childish races more than any other attributes. But 
this does not account at all for the sense of sin and deserved 
punishment. There are two kinds of fear; first, cowardly 
diead, which never has been the basis of religion and, second, 
the fear of punishment, which kind of fear is " the beginning 
of wisdom." The fear of a guilty conscience ever draws men 
back to God, but the terrors of nature never arouse this kind 
of fear in man. 

3. Fetishism 

Auguste Comte, the French Positivist, held that there were 
Aree stages in the development of civilization : the Theologi- 
cal, the Metaphysical, and the Positive or Scientific. The 
Theological Stage has three phases: Fetish Worship, Poly- 
theism, and Monotheism. The earliest Fetishism was in the 
savage state when men worshiped in a literal sense natural 
objects which they considered capable of harming them. 

This whole scheme is a specimen of careless generalization. 
Fetish worship cannot be the origin, for it is only one expres- 
sion, of the religious sentiment, and is often found in con- 
nection with highly developed ideas about God. The history 
of the word " fetish " suggests the answer to the theory. It 
is not an African term, as some French scholars supposed, 

^Introduction to the History of Religion, p. 410. 
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say it was a vertebrate animal, the first thing that would strike 
us would surely be, How did the child ever hear of such a name 
as a vertebrate animal? If the fetish worshiper brings us a 
stone and says it is a god, our question is the same, Where 
did you ever hear of God, and what do you mean by such a 
name? It is curious to observe how little that difficulty seems 
to have been felt by writers on ancient religion." " 

4. Animism 

Herbert Spencer claims that we may hold it settled that the 
first traceable idea of a supernatural being is the conception 
of a ghost.*' This is questionable. The majority of an- 
thropologists do not accept this view. Ancestor worship is 
a fact most common, but this explanation of its origin and also 
of religion itself will not stand examination. The theory is 
simple — too simple. If the idea of gods comes from dreams 
of ghosts, whence comes the concept of the ghost ? Not from 
the savage's own conviction of personality as somehow diflFer- 
ent from his body which he controls as he wills, and therefore 
thinks — as all races do — that the spirit will survive the body's 
death; for Spencer does not recognize the spirit's witness to 
itself. He holds that the true savage derives his idea of self or 
personality from these ghost visions, and not vice versa. 
Everything is real to the savage mind, so the theory goes, even 
his day fancies and night dreams. He thinks he actually goes 
in the night to the scenes of his dreams and acts what his 
vision pictures. He interprets these dreams of the dead in the 
light of other experiences, such as his shadow in the sun, 
echoes from the hills, and his image in the lake. This 
•• double " he sees in the water, he identifies with his double as 
seen in dreams. The doubles of other people also appear in 
bis ditams. If the persons seen are dead, then the idea of the 
HhMt IS formed. 

Most psychologists today recognize the idea of the self as 
1 jraffftual element in the human consciousness without which 

Grozvth of Religion, p. 117. 
HUtical Institutions, Chap. I. 
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no such experience is possible, for it unifies our multifarious 
sense perceptions. To say that man gets the idea of self from 
mere shadows or echoes is to invert the whole order of mental 
growth. It is because man intuitively recognizes his inner 
self as his thinking principle, distinct in kind from his body 
and outer things, that he is able to believe in ghosts at all or in 
the dream forms, as the spirits of his absent or dead friends. 
He interprets life and nature in terms of his own consciousness 
of personality, instead of interpreting himself in terms of na- 
ture, and so discovering himself. 

Animism treats primitive man as having less reasoning power 
than a four-year-old child. He had no consciousness of him- 
self as a willing and acting agent, or of the principle of 
causality, or of contrast between animate and inanimate things, 
or of the difference between his dreams and his daylight ex- 
periences. But though thus idiotic, he is held to be able by 
a complicated process of reasoning to evolve these spiritual 
concepts from purely outer sensations, like shadows and echoes, 
and to construct the whole body of intuitions, including God, 
out of them. The starting point of Spencer's whole theory 
is highly improbable. He fails at the outset to give us any 
evidence of the conmionness of dreams about the dead. They 
certainly are not frequent in our experience, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the savages have them any more fre- 
quently than we. Most dreams fade at our awakening and 
are not remembered. Why should the dreams of savages be 
any more vivid than ours? Besides, we today do not dream 
of our ancestors whom we have never seen, and the savage 
would not be more highly developed in this than we are. The 
^rit of one recently dead is supposed by the savage to linger 
about the house or grave. But not so the spirits of those 
kxig dead. 

Moreover, Spencer never gets back to the prehistoric period 
when they worshiped only ghosts. Ancestor worship does 
go back to the earliest times, but then as now it is found in 
connection with the worship of true gods, not merely demi- 
gods. His historical arrangement shatters on the single fact 
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of tUc^ external to us, by the medium of our senses, 
n cuDOC fed God, nor smell, nor taste Him. There- 
He raxsX have revealed Himself at first to man through 
}xB eves and Us ears. Man must have seen Him and heard 
This Uunt statement of the theory is its own 
refntatioa. It treats primitive man as no better 
brute laddng all spiritual faculty. A psychological 
vooid needs first be wrought to enable primitive man 
37 0jtfsaiid what the miraculous voice or vision meant, and 
i wQ&i lave to be repeated in his descendants, else they would 
gdefstand the " tradition " verbally handed down. But 
hon a precedent spiritual understanding, which visions 
J and de^-elop, and you pass out of the traditional theistic 
^^ the intuitive new. 
cu6er anthropomorphic conception of God in the Bible 
- ^jmjimnrd by the prophets. The angels are messengers 
(j>t noc beings who come to declare there is a God. 
«^ of God comes to the prophet as a still small voice 
0^ ID his heart, not to his ears. God is taken for granted 
tbe fir^ ^"ord- " ^" ^^^ beginning God created the 
^,^BB anJ *« earth." 

^£ia a5 spirit is directly, though dimly, conscious of God 
^Agt feim *n*l without him." This spiritual consciousness 

i«XO*d and confirmed by experience and revelation. 
* "\£a* Spirit must reveal Himself; Man as spirit is capable 
i^^^vittf such an inner revelation which God Himself makes 
•'*' ' ^^ within men." If we trace all forms of religion back. 



rvvc in an ineradicable conviction of the soul that it stands 
'^^•toi i^fcition to God. This faith must have arisen with 
** ^t-consciousncss and the vision of the world. But sin 

fetrttwil ^^^ spiritual vision and " alienated us from the 

^^ .' i^^vl " «• Were it not for sin we would know Him im- 

and with the same certainty with which we know 
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otxrsdves. But though blurred the image is still there. It 
underlies the personality and gives rise to the spiritual faith 
and conviction which divide men from brutes. Christ sharply 
discriminates between man and beast. No matter how low 
the Prodigal Son sank, he never considered himself to be 
on the same plane with the swine before him. It was not from 
their level that he rose when he " came to himself." 

This view does not mean that man was bom with an " in- 
nate idea " of God, for no one is bom with any ideas at 
ally but that whenever man appeared he possessed an innate 
aptitude or capacity to know God, which awoke under due 
stimulus. This potentiality of faith, which the older writers 
called theologia concreata, corresponds to the outer revelation 
in nature. But man has also an inner environment. There 
are two factors in the growth of religion : the subjective spirit 
of man and the objective factor, the living God acting upon 
him and touching his spirit. As God reveals Himself more 
and more, He educates the soul to receive Him. But the 
development was slow, the work of centuries, often thwarted 
or perverted, as we see from Old Testament history. 

The crudity and cruelty of the superstitions in which these 
profound faiths often found primitive expression, do not de- 
tract from the wonder that men should have thought such 
thoughts at all, reaching down into the depths of their own 
being, rising to the heights of the infinite heavens. The race, 
like the individual, has its childhood and childish estimates. 
Only slowly do the child and the race grow in power of 
spiritual apprehension and begin to form judgments of worth. 
We boldly affirm that men in the childhood of the race personi- 
fied the powers of nature just because in some dim fashion 
they felt that back of nature there reigned a Personality of 
some transcendent sort. The religious self -consciousness is a 
reciprocal fellowship, a communion with God, which is pos- 
sible only with a Person, for only if God is an " I " can He 
be to men a " Thou ", as He always is to His worshipers at this 
grade of religious development. 
But is not this an admission that men made God in their own 
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toward scmiething akin to itself not in the realm of fleeting 
phenomena but in the Eternal Presence beyond. An internal 
adjustment of ideas was achieved in correspondence with an 
Unseen World. That the ideas were very crude and child- 
like, that they were put together with all manner of grotesque- 
nesSy is what might be expected. The cardinal fact is that the 
crude, childlike mind was groping to put itself into relation 
with an ethical world not visible to the senses. . . . Now if 
the relation thus established in the morning twilight of Man's 
existence between the Human Soul and a world invisible and 
immaterial is a relation of which only the subjective term is 
real and the objective term is non-existent, then, I say, it is 
something utterly without precedent in the whole history of 
creation. All the analogies of Evolution, so far as we have 
yet been able to decipher it, are overwhelming against such a 
supposition. To suppose that during countless ages, from the 
seaweed up to Man, the progress of life was achieved through 
idjostments to eternal realities, but that then the method was 
all at once changed and throughout a vast province of evolu- 
tion the end was secured through adjustments to external non- 
realities, is to do sheer violence to logic and common sense. 
... So far as our knowledge of Nature goes, the whole mo- 
mentum of it carries us onward to the conclusion that the Un- 
seen World, as the objective term in a relation of fundamental 
importance that has coexisted with the whole career of Man- 
kmd, has a real existence; and it is but following out the 
anak^^r to regard that Unseen World as the theater where 
die ethical process is destined to reach its full consummation. 
The lesson of evolution is that through all these weary ages 
die Human Soul has not been cherishing in Religion a delusive 
phantom, but in spite of seemingly endless groping and stum- 
Umg it has been rising to the recognition of its essential kin- 
diip with the ever living God. Of all the implications of the 
doctrine of evolution with regard to Man, I believe the very 
deepest and strongest to be that which asserts the Everlasting 
Reality of Religion, 
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The historical witness to the universal faith in God is one 
of the strongest as well as simplest arguments which we have. 
It underlies the intellectual "proofs" which are next to be 
discussed, for it furnishes the material for reason to work on, 
as the world furnishes material for science. The intellectual 
proofs are rather confirmations of a preexisting idea of God 
than demonstrations from which we can conclude logically that 
there is a God. Our belief in the Author of all that exists, 
the Source and the Father of our own spirits, had its deepest 
and ever-living root in the universal thought which was not 
satisfied by the mere play of appearances in Nature, but 
yearned to know what lay behind them, just as it knew that 
back of all visible human action is the invisible spirit of man. 
This struggle after something higher than we see and know 
through the senses, this demand for a real agent for every 
act, and a mover for every movement, forms the primitive and 
indestructible witness of humanity to its faith in God. The 
historic fact of religion is the best proof of religion, just as 
the growth of the oak tree is the best proof of the tree. It is 
there not by our own will, but of itself, i.e., by a higher will 
which gave life to the acorn. There may be dead leaves or 
broken branches on the tree; there may be corruptions and 
outgrown forms of worship, but religion itself remains a fact. 
You can as little sweep away the oak tree with its millions of 
seeds from the face of the earth as you can eradicate religion 
from the human heart. The history of religion teaches us the 
truth of the one everlasting conviction that God is, the most 
certain and the most real of all truths. 



CHAPTER III 

THE WITNESS OF THE INTELLECT: 
THE COSMOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

THE WITNESS OF THE INTELLECT 

The method of theistic study to be taken up in this and the 
next four chapters is that of the reason or intellect. It moves 
along philosophical lines, and analyses and verifies the belief 
in God by the necessary laws of thought. The Witness of the 
InteUect falls logically into three divisions, the Cosmological, 
the Teleological, and the Anthropological Arguments. 

These so-called theistic proofs are not demonstrations of 
God^s existence, but rational confirmations of our intuitive 
faith. They serve to give clearness to the idea of God in re- 
lation to nature and to meet the objections of the materialist 
and agnostic. Their effect is cumulative ; each adds to the con- 
clusions of the preceding. They are separable in thought, but 
merge into one another in common usage. Cause implies or- 
der, and order implies mind, thus suggesting as First Cause 
a conscious Being who is personal and has character. So the 
average thinker passes over at once into the Ontological Argu- 
ment, or the argument from intuition as to the pure being of 
God. The conclusion is always something greater than the 
premises logically warrant us in making. Life is larger than 
k>gic. A living experience will continue to press on to its 
conclusions, even though probability may have to come in to 
bridge the gaps left in the constructive work of the reasoning 
activity. 

We may liken these proofs to working hypotheses in science, 
for we can verify them in the same way by experiment. But 

Z7 
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as matters of faith belong to the world of spirit, we most ex- 
periment in the same sphere of ethical and spiritual life. Do 
good, follow the light of Christ, live according to the hypothesis 
of God, and proof, i.r., conviction, will follow. Scientific hy- 
potheses are tested by their agreement with the accepted 
principles and facts of science. Even so, we can verify our 
faith in God by its accord with all rational thought and with 
the demands of ethical and social life. 

The depreciation of the intellectual proofs by many theists, 
as for instance the Ritschlians, who throw the whole emphasis 
on intuitive faith, is most unwise, for Nature herself, awaken- 
ing the reason of man, suggests to all minds thought!! about 
the power and mind and rule of God. It is true that Nature, 
studied in the light of intellect alone, does not reveal the 
personality or moral character of God, and therefore ** natural 
theology *' needs to be supplemented by the moral and ontolog- 
ical arguments. But the arguments from nature appcad 
through their simplicity to the vast majority of men, ancient 
and modem, learned and unlearned, alike. All lines of logical 
thinking lead to (k>d. the Creator of the world. 

As Cousin has said, " There are different proofs of the ex- 
istence of Ck>d. The consoling result of my stu<lies is, that 
these different proofs are more or less strict in form, but they 
all have a depth of truth which needs only to be disengaged and 
put in a clear light, in order to give incontestable autliorsty. 
Everything leads to (kxl. There is no had way of arriving at 
Him, but we go to Him by different paths." ^ 

These arguments underlie all religious faith, and as they are 
the " proofs " most intelligible to ordinary men, though denied 
or minimixetl by scqitics, we must study them faithfully in 
order to help both classes. The CliriMtan A|iologist should 
use such as appeal most strongly to the in<li\idual ckHiblcf 
or the cla4s he has in min<l, not following his own pre-posscs- 
sions. still less relying stJely on any form of |)lulosophy foreign 
to common thought. 

s Sec Mini, 7 kfism, p i5& 
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causation, which is axiomatic in 

•lemonstration here. Huxley tells 

in the convert of science is the con- 

■li order and the absolute validity 

lior all circumstances. " If there ts 

iirh I do {irmly believe in, it is the 

wrion." * 

t congeries of phenomena mutually 

^events and the sum total of the whole 

l^use back of them. This cause, beii^ 

E things and their changes, must be the 

It is " necessary," for the mind 

E itself a true beginning. 

^contingency is very simple. We know 

e have an innate feeling that we did not 

1 the world in which we live could not 

I necessary, that is, self-existent, but it 

B power external to itself. Therefore we 

p a God who created both us and the world. 

\ the existence of God along these lines. 

1 intuitive certainty, that bare nothing can 

r real being, than it can be equal to two 

y If, therefore, we know there is some real 

i, and that nonentity cannot produce any real 

refer to pure or changeless existence which 
iject at all. If nothing happened and there were no 
la, we would not have the idea of cause. The West- 
lly grasp ihe conception of the Buddhist Nirvana 
fence but no motinn, and rightly considers such a 
equal to total extinction. 
WMf UoraU, p. I2i. 
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being, it is an evident demonstration, that from eternity there 
has been something; since what was not from eternity had a 
beginning; and what had a beginning must be produced by 
something else." Then he proceeds to show that this eternal 
something which produced man is " most powerful, and most 
knowing, and therefore God." * Leibnitz uses a similar argu- 
ment, and Thomas Aquinas gives it in syllogbtic form. 

Aristotle gives the argument dearly and concisely. There 
cannot be an infinite series of physical causes, each moved by 
others. There must be at the last a Final Cause, itself un- 
caused, an eternal and necessary Being ''upon which hang 
heaven and nature." The Being who causes all things must be 
eternal ( ^irSoy ) and pure essence ( owria ) and thought ( vAy^eff.) 
and active energy ( hipytia ). The essential Being acts 
on the ground of its goodness and love of the beautiful.* Aris- 
totle distinguished four kinds of causes: the Material Cause, 
the necessary condition of the action; the Formal Cause, the 
form or idea of the action before it takes place ; the Final Cause, 
the end or purpose of the action ; and the Efficient Cause, the 
force which directly causes the action to take place. These 
four causes are most frequently seen all together in the same 
operation. Thus all things are made from some material, ac- 
cording to some plan or form in the mind, by means of some 
force, and for some purpose or end which embodies this " idea." 
This is shown in the usual questions which a child asks concern- 
ing a new toy. " What is it made of ? " "Who made it?" 
"How (by what power) is it made?" "What is it made 
for?"« 

Denials of the Cosmological Argument 

I. Hume's Denial of Causality 

The principle of causality on which the cosmological argu- 
ment depends has not escaped attack. " Hume's sagacity was 
true to the scent here, and led him straight, as it were, to the 

* Human Understanding, Bk. IV, Chap. X, (( 2-6. 

^ Metaphysics, Bk. XI, Chap. 7, § 2. ^» « 

• For a fuller treatment of Aristotle's four causes sec Note B. 
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linchpin of existence. Were a man minded to establish either 
scepticism or nominalism, how could he, more directly or defi- 
nitely, accomplish his purpose than by loosening the knot that 
bound an effect to its cause? Mathematics apart, it was the 
ground, Hume saw, of our theory and practice everywhere. 
Above all it was specially the ground of belief. At all times 
that we pass from present impression to some different idea 
with belief, it is the principle of causality mediates the con- 
nection and supports the inference: evidently, then if, in the 
interest of either scepticism or nominalism, we would shake be- 
lief, it is with that principle we must begin the attack." ^ 

Hume represents the mind as passive, and all knowledge as 
coming through the senses. Sense impressions give us all 
our ideas, which differ only in force or vividness. But is there 
any sense impression of cause ? Events are entirely loose and 
sqnrate, we cannot observe any tie between them. Every ef- 
fect is a distinct event from its cause and cannot be discovered 
m its cause. All we can perceive is that one thing happened 
before the other. But we see certain events regularly con- 
joined in experience, for instance, fire and heat, or a falling 
stone breaking a jar. This relation of antecedent and conse- 
quent, or order of succession, being invariable, arouses the idea 
of one event causing the other. The idea of causality is due 
to the influence of " fixed custom," not to any reality of ex- 
istence. Our senses give us no proof whatever of what we call 
force, energy, or will, which therefore are words without mean- 
ing for the scientific thinker. Our experience is too limited 
for us to predict that events will invariably follow certain 
others. 

Carried into the wider field of a First Cause, the negative 
force of Hume's theory is at once apparent. Aside from the 
fact that all causality is questioned, we cannot have any idea of 
a First Cause without being able to have an impression of it. 
As there has never been any experience of Deity through sense 
impression, we cannot be sure that there is such a Being. 

^J. H. Stirling, Essay in Princeton Review, The Philosophy of 
Causality, 
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Hume works along the line of rigid determinism, and admits of 
no active agency in the will of either Deity or man. 

It is a curious fallacy. He says that the causation idea may 
be resolved into repetition of experience, contingency, and suc- 
cession of time. But every man knows that the idea of force 
or power is absolutely distinct from either contingency or suc- 
cession of time. The idea could never arise at all from either 
of these. The essential element in the causality impulse is not 
mere sequence but power, a causal not a casual relation. 

There are certain inconsistencies in Hume's scheme which 
are discussed in a note, but in addition two things may be urged 
against his general position.® 

(i) Cause and effect are not really successive in time, but 
are simultaneous. The assumption that cause and effect are 
only time sequence mi 3ts with no support in the scientific state- 
ment of the occurrence of phenomena. In every change cause 
and effect are not distinct in time but simultaneous, though the 
imperfection of our senses or instruments may cause a delay 
in our perccJfifion of the change ; as in the case of the eclipse 
of Jupiter's moons, which led to the discovery of the velocity 
of light/ The smoke and the noise of the whistle are simul- 
taneoife,' though we hear the latter after we see the former. 

(:. ^ Invariability of sequence implies some causal force. 
This is^also manifested in the effect being always proportioned 
to variation in the cause. Mill's law of concomitant variation 
clearly proves causal connection, though Mill will not allow so 
obvious a deduction. For instance water may be changed into 
steam, or iron into liquid, simply by the application of heat. 
The connection here is surely causal. 

Mill considers the material cause to be the efficient cause. 
He says that nature consists of groups of connected phenom- 
ena ; nothing ever happens alone and all the antecedents are 
equally important. The popular mind gives the name of cause 
to the last condition which brings about the effect, but it has 
really no more power than the other causes. The popular 
mind is right. The last condition does bring about the re- 

8 Sec Note C 
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salt, because it is always some form of energy, the efficient 
cause of all changes. A match ignites by heat caused by fric- 
tion. Oxygen and hydrogen gases do not unite to form water 
until a current of electricity passes through them. He admits 
that our natural impulse is to believe that there must be some 
peculiar tie or mysterious constraint exercised by the ante- 
cedent over the consequent. Sigwart criticises this quiet chang- 
ing of the word " cause " from the concept of force to that 
of the sum total of all the conditions which precede a given ef- 
fect. This change of terminology presupposes a different kind 
of cause from that which implies force. The proper meaning 
of force or cause is not the ground of the change, but some- 
thing which makes it actively possible and whose absence would 
prevent the action." Thus some peopl have been blinded by 
a flash on an electric car. The blindness was due to the dis- 
eased condition of the eye plus the dynamic cause, the flash. 
People with normal eyes on the car were not hurt. The blind- 
ness could not have resulted without the underiying condition 
of the eye, any more than if the flash had never occurred. In 
diemical experiments we distinguish carefully between the 
necessary conditions of action and the force which cau' es the 
chemical changes to take place. 

Alexander Bain follows Mill, as do also some more recent 
logicians who use purely scientific terms. One of the modern 
text books on logic has in it : " The popular mind still tends to 
regard the cause as an agent which produces the effect, through 
some power or efficiency which it possesses. . . . For 
Science, the cause is not an agent, but the invariable ante- 
cedent of something else which simply follows it." *^ Bain, 
like Hume and Comte, seeks to get rid of the very idea of force. 
The cause of the falling down of a fort in a battle is simply 
the moving cannon balls ; it is a pleonasm to interpolate a hypo- 
thetical something called " force." But the cannon ball does 
nothing unless set in motion by the expulsive power of the 
powder, and its own striking force is determined exactly by 

• Logic, Vol. II, p. loa 
"Crcighton, Introductory Logic, pp. 311, 2. 
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Its momentum, the basis of the science of gunnery. Modern 
science makes for the old and comrnon idea of cause and force* 
for its essence is dynamic, and it defines all phenomena as 
simply changes in modes of motion, molar, molecular, or 
atomic. Yet many scientists still affect the style of Hume, 
and talk only of antecedent and consequent, ignoring the force 
altogether. 

Such men as Jevons. Erdmann, Wundt, William James, and 
Sigwart defend causality and force. The latter tells us that 
we can study cause best in the simplest cases which are in- 
telligiUe to every one. Then we will ol>serve three pomts: 
first, that that which takes effect is originally always a concrete 
thing with properties which give it a {larticular existence ; sec* 
ond, efficient action is action which occurs at a definite time, is 
instantaneous or persists for a space of time, and is directed 
towards some other thing ; and third, that which is effected is 
a definite change in this sectmd thing, and the action finds its 
fulfilment in just this production of change, i.e.. in the rcaliia- 
tion of the effect. Thus mere sequence cannot explain 
causality, as Hume thought, for mere sequence never did sug- 
gest to any one what we all mean by cau«e. the communication, 
change or annihilation of nwtifin. The only explanation open 
to us is that of a definite relation in the fierrnanent qtulitics of 
both sutistances. These re Lit ions contain the conditions under 
which constant forces can become attivc. and certain definite 
changes follow which are cirtcnnincd by the inmost character 
of the substances involve*!.** 

2. The Positixisi Position 

Matter and force are eternal and correlative |»lwtKwnena- 
The world is a continuous process of change without begin- 
ning or end. 

This is not a solution btit an e\'asion of the problem by fix- 
ing attention v)lcly on the phenomena, and ignoring causation, 
a thing im|^>«sible in practice. It treats the world process as 
its own cause; but a "law of nature" is not a cause in any 



»» Sec Sifwmn, Ufi€, I 73* Sec sbo Note D. 
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sense, it is simply a generalized statement of what always hap- 
pens under certain conditions. 

Aug^ste Comte clearly states this theory, and says that we 
must stop inquiring into the causes and reasons of things, and 
be content to observe and record what we see. We must not 
reason beyond phenomena. In the same spirit as Comte, Alex- 
ander Bain writes that " the path of science as exhibited in 
modem ages is toward generality, wider and wider, until we 
reach the highest, the widest laws of every department of 
things; there explanation is finished, mystery ends, perfect 
vision is gained." ^* The uniformity of nature is the last word 
of science, and is the sufficient explanation of the world as self- 
existent and self -developing. We cannot understand it, but 
we must accept it. There are many other scientists who as- 
sure us that they can accept such an infinite regress of instru- 
mental causes. We must take them at their word, but such a 
view is incredible to the average man. His daily experience 
nnth causality and will power make it impossible for him to 
conceive of an infinite series of mere phenomena which had 
no beginning. 

Spencer treats the uniformity of nature as a simple process 
of development. Out of homogeneous matter and homo- 
geneous force at the beginning of things, there comes by simple 
development the heterogeneous forces and heterogeneous 
phenomena which we know and science studies. This theory 
may be summed up in the statement that the world process 
is the world cause; which sounds as nonsensical as it really 
is, if we express it, things happen as they do because they 
are what they are. The description of the process is taken 
as the explanation of the process. Positivism is a consistent 
attempt to check thought — or at least to keep it purely within 
the limits of description of phenomena conceived as happen- 
ing successively but not causally connected. 

The fallacy is obvious. The laws of nature are treated as 
somehow the cause of the phenomena which they simply form- 
ulate. It is common even in formal treatises to say that the 



"Sec James, Will to Believe and other Essays, p. 71. 
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laws of nature do thU or that, but in fact they do nothinf ; not 
the laws of nature but her forces are the efiicient causes of 
changes. 

In his searching critique of the scientific method Kari Pear* 
son has the following about law. *' What are we to say, then, 
with regard to scientific law — does it really exist before man 
has given expression to it ? Has the word any meaning when 
unassociated with the mind of man ? I hold that we roust dcfi* 
nitely answer ' no.' ... A scientific law is related to the per- 
ceptions and conceptions formed by the perceptive and reason- 
ing faculties in man; it is meaningless except in association 
with these: it is the risumi or brief expression of the rela- 
tionships and sequences of certain groups of these perceptions 
and conceptions, and exists only when formulated by man. . . • 
We are thus to understand by a law in science, i>., by a ' law 
of nature/ a r^ume in mental shorthand, which replaces for 
us a lengthy description of the sequences among our sense im- 
pressions. Law in the scientific sense is thus essentially a 
product of the human mind and has no meaning apart from 
man. It owes its existence to the creative power of his in- 
tellect. There is more meaning in the statement that man 
gives laws to Nature than in its converge that Nature gives 
laws to man. . . . Men study a range of facts — in the case 
of nature the material contents of their perceptive faculty — 
they classify and analyze, they discover relationships and se- 
quences, and then they describe in the simplest possible terms 
the widest possible range of phenomena. How idle is it. then« 
to speak of the bw of gravitation, or indeed of any scientific 
law. as rulimg nature. Such laws simply describe, they never 
exflam the routine of our perceptions, the sense-imprtssions 
we project into an * outside worid.* " '• 

We must question Nature intelligently and coherently. Be- 
fore the days of lUcon men ¥^*orshiped formube, and modem 
science has not escaped the same blunder. Langley wrote: 
** The history of the past shows that once most philosopbcrt, 
even atheists, regarded the ' Laws of Nature,' not as their own 

M The Cr%mmm H Siiemst. fpi aa, 86^ 8^. Sttd » 
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interpretations of her, but as something external to themselves, 
as entities partaking the attributes of Deity — entities which 
they deified in print with capital letters — as we sometimes do 
stin."" 

Romanes in the days of his discipleship to Spencer, writing 
anonymously as "Phjrsicus" (1876), defended his master's 
postulate that " uniformity of law inevitably follows from the 
persistence of force." But the scientific law of the Conserva- 
tion of Eneigy explicitly recognizes the certain dissipation of 
aU forms of force, and even the correct formula does not in 
any way explain the multiplication of forces, and the variety, 
and yet order of cosmic phenomena. The dissipation of 
energy, which Spencer seemed to ignore, is held by scientists 
of the rank of Lord Kelvin as involving the fact that the pres- 
ent order of things cannot be eternal. Sometime before 1889, 
after a correspondence with Charles Darwin, Romanes began 
to return to his earlier faith in God and wrote : " As a theory 
of causation it (Spencer's formula) has not met with the ap- 
proval of mathematicians, physicists, or logicians, leading repre- 
sentatives of all these departments having expressly opposed 
it, while, so far as I am aware, no representative of them has 
spoken in its favor. ... It is, in short, the old story about a 
stream not being able to rise above its source. Physical causa- 
tion cannot be made to supply its own explanation, and the 
mere persistence of force, even if it were conceded to account 
for particular cases of physical sequence, can give no account 
of the ubiquitous and eternal direction of force in the construc- 
tkm and maintenance of universal order." " 

3. // every phenomenon must have a cause, the First Cause 
itself cannot be uncaused 

The answer is not difficult. A true efficient cause is not a 
phenomenon at all, but an act of will, a spiritual force. Sec- 
ondary causes are only instrumental and an infinite succession 
of such causes does not satisfy our idea of cause, which 

^^ Science, June I3» 1902- 

u Thoughts on Religion, pp. 72 and 74. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE WITNESS OF THE INTELLECT 

THE TELEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

The fact that phenomena are not isolated and chaotic but 
interrelated and orderly, producing and maintaining a Cosmos, 
implies that " final " causes are at work, that is to say, causal 
forces which finally realize an end or purpose foredetermined 
by an intelligent and conscious mind. A final cause is an 
efficient cause which begins with a plan that is realized in the 

process. 

The derivation of the name teleological gives the key note of 
^ argument. TiXot has two meanings, (i) the end pro- 
posed. Hence it conveys the ideas of purpose and fulfilment, 
or of a plan consistently worked out to its realization. It in- 
diKks both the Formal and the Final Causes of Aristotle ; * 
and (2) consummation, result, completion — but not neces- 
sarilv cessation — Latin efFecttis, 

Foiccs acting alone would be as apt to produce chaos as 

order, or if chaos existed there would be no power in it to 

Yfcam it ®to order. As we look about us on the interrelated 

joroes ©f ^ stable universe, the conviction arises that the 

fff^gl^ arrtmcment of matter and force resulting in harmony 

mogt he the expression of an intelligent Mind. Hence the 

-^ijj^ aiust have an Ordainer, a Mind back of and control- 

Imp iB *t forces at work and imposing on them definite and 

^Amc'^heds of working which we call laws of nature. The 

"j«*hi*** Argument, being concerned only with the fact 

S -^"- has nothing to do with the Cosmos as a whole, 

w ^tSmry thought it is rarely separated from the 
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TeIe(^ogicaly which argues directly from the world's order to a 
divine Ordainer, adding to the idea of a supreme First Cause 
the higher concept of His conscious direction of the world. 

Physical causation may be studied in a: single series of phe- 
nomena andy as long as we work within these narrow limits, 
physical causes seem sufficient, for we are not concerned with 
the larger aspects of the universe. But these larger aspects 
cannot be ignored without serious loss and danger, as Bacon 
warns us: ''A little philosophy inclineth Man's mind to 
atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds about 
to religion; for while the mind of Man looketh upon second 
causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go no far- 
ther ; but when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate, and 
linked iogethtr, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity." * 
The phrase "causes confederate," which Bacon here coins, 
is suggestive and worth remembering as a safeguard against 
error. It is really impossible, save by pure abstraction, to 
isolate any series of phenomena in the universe. 

The Teleological Argument embraces two lines of connected 
thought, not always distinguished — the Eutaxiological, start- 
ing from the order of nature as a whole, and the Teleological 
or Design Argument proper, which studies the general order 
in the details of its special adaptations and contrivances, more 
particularly in the organic world. The distinction may be 
made dear by falling back on Aristotle's Formal (Eutaxio- 
logical) and Final (Design) Causes. Both imply mind. In 
the Formal Cause we have the idea of an end in itself, perfect 
if not realized, as Beethoven's Symphony was complete in his 
mind before he wrote it out. When we look upon the harmony 
of the universe we realize that the Cosmos was in the Divine 
Mind as a whole in all its parts and relations even before He 
brought it into existence. The Final Cause is the intent and 
imrpose of the action, and it commonly relates to something 
beyond itself. Final Causes may be seen in the way the 
parts of a machine work in relation to the whole and also 
bave each their special purpose. Better still can final causes 

^ Essay XVI, of Atheism. 
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be studied in an organism where all parts work for the com- 
mon good. We may think of the formal cause as a vast system 
of things forming a Cosmos in which the final causes work 
together each in its appointed time and place. 

In the Psalms we see the poet grasping the distinction. In 
the 19th Psalm we find the Eutaxiological Argument of in- 
ferring a mind from the world order as a whole thus ex- 
pressed : 

" The heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge." 

In the 94th Psalm, however, the Psalmist considers the de- 
tails of the world order and argues a Divine Mind from the 
adaptations there seen, thus using the Design Argument : 

" Consider, ye brutish among the people ; and ye fools, when 
will ye be wise? He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? 
He that formed the eye, shall He not see? " 

Of the two arguments the Eutaxiological is the stronger 
proof of God, but the average mind does not readily dis- 
tinguish between them. 

The Eutaxiological Argument 

The Eutaxiological Argument considers the universe as a 
whole. Back of the order of the universe and as the cause of 
that order, there must be an intelligent Will. The postulate is 
that a universe intelligible to mind must be the product of 
Mind. A world of order presupposes a world Ordainer. 
What reason finds in nature. Reason first placed there. As 
we have said, this Order Argument is simply Aristotle's Formal 
Cause applied to the Cosmos. In his profound thought the 
form of a thing is its essence as it exists in the divine mind, 
the ground and source of its qualities and properties when em- 
bodied in nature through the divine energy, as a beautiful statue 
has form in the artist's vision before he carves it in marble. 

It is an old argument, though not so popular as the Design 

Argument. It is common in the Bible. Jehovah answers Job 

y an appeal to the wonder and greatness of the universe. 
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until the suffering man responds in humility, "I know that 
Thou canst do all things, and that no purpose of Thine can 
be restrained."* It is the instinctive faith of the Psalmists 
and the Prophets. In the 104th Psalm the Psalmist sings of 
Jehovah's care over all His creation, and cries, " O Jehovah, 
how manifold are Thy works! In wisdom hast Thou made 
them all." * Isaiah in his attack on idolatry frequently com- 
pares the might of God to the impotence of the idols by refer- 
ence to the greatness of the universe. " It is He that sitteth 
above the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are 
as grasshoppers ; that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 
and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in." " 

Socrates, Plato and Cicero use this argument as self-evident. 
Thus Cicero questions : " Can an3rthing done by chance have 
all the marks of design? Four dice may by chance turn up 
four aces ; but do you think that four hundred dice, thrown by 
chance, will turn up four hundred aces? Colors thrown upon 
canvas without design may have some similitude to a human 
face ; but do you think they might make as beautiful a picture 
as the Coan Venus? A hog, turning up the ground with his 
nose, may make something of the form of the letter A ; but do 
you think that a hog might describe on the ground the Andro- 
mache of Ennius?'** Socrates in conversation with Euthy- 
demus draws the analogy between the control of the universe 
by God and the control of the body by the soul of man. 
* And that I speak the truth, you yourself also well know, if 
you do not expect to see the bodily forms of the gods, but 
will be content, as you behold their works, to worship and 
honor them. Reflect, too, that the gods themselves give us 
this intimation: . . . and he (the supreme God) that orders 
and holds together the whole universe, in which are all things 
beautiful and good, and who preserves it always unimpaired, 
tmdisordered, and undecaying, obeying his will swifter than 
thought and without irregularity, is Himself manifested only 

» Job 38 to end. 
♦Vs. 24. 
" Isa. 40 : 22. 
* De Dtvinatione, 
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the blunt denial that mind is needed anywhere. Evolution is its 
own cause, and it does not admit of any preexisting mind. But 
in this his fellow scientists do not all agree with him, for as 
Huxley said, " The teleologist can always defy the evolutionist 
to disprove that the primordial molecular arrangement was not 
intended to evolve the universe." 

In biological evolution there is actual physical continuity of 
life, a link between parents and offspring. But there is not 
such continuity in the inorganic world. There we see only a 
succession of physical changes. If we apply evolution to the 
inorganic world, then the ruling idea in the successive changes 
must be without, that is, different from the mechanical succes- 
sion of phenomena, for there is no inner life-force causiqg the 
definite movement as in the biological development of species, 
one proceeding for the other. 

We speak of the evolution of the rifle from the bow and 
arrow, but the development is entirely within the minds of 
men successively improving their weapons of offense. It is 
a curious fact that the mechanical analogy which most material- 
ists use to explain the universe involves them in direct con- 
tradiction. All machines without exception are the creation 
of intelligent and purposive agents, and all machines are the 
direct and apparent embodiment of specific purpose. A worse 
analogy than that of a machine could scarcely have been de- 
vised from the point of view which seeks to treat Nature as 
a self-existing, purposeless system. For no machine ever 
made itself, nor will any machine really maintain itself in 
action without the supervision and assistance of intelligence 
of the same kind which originally devised and started it. A 
machine is a structure specially devised to perform work of a 
given kind. It is the very incarnation of purpose. In short 
the vast diflference between living things and a machine — even 
the world machine — is that the one is controlled by an in- 
dwelling, intelligent force, and the other is molded by out- 
side forces. There may be knowledge as to the work done 
by the machine, but the knowledge is not in the machine; 
there may be great skill, but the skill is not in it; great fore- 
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here in the sensible things themselves, any more than thoughts 
inhere in written words apart from minds. The brutes see Na- 
ture's movements and changes, but they see no meaning in 
them. TertuUian said, " Man speaks in words, God speaks in 
acts." Socrates declared that Anaxagoras spoke like a sober 
man among drunkards when he taught that vow was the cause 
of the world's order. Aristotle echoes the great teacher's 
opinion when he says that mind is the beginning and end of 

the Cosmos ('Ap^^ koi rtXo^ Koafuw vow). 

This argument from the world order was defended by Kant 
in his earlier writings, questioned in the Critique of Pure 
Reason, and practically accepted in that of the Judgment. In 
his early work on a Demonstration of the Existence of God 
(1763) and his essay on the General Natural History and 
Theory of the Heavens (1754) he tells us that this proof is 
as old as the reason of man. It is so natural, so engaging, and 
grows so much stronger with the progress of our knowledge 
diat it must last as long as there is a rational creature who 
wishes to enjoy contemplation of God in His works. " Mat- 
ter, which is the primary substance of all things, is itself bound 
to certain laws according to which it must produce necessarily 
beautiful combinations. It has no freedom to deviate from 
this plane of perfection. Because it is in this manner sub- 
dued to a high and wise design, it must of necessity be ar- 
ranged in corresponding proportions by an overruling First 
Principle, and there is precisely for this reason a God, because 
nature even in chaos can proceed in no other way than in regu- 
larity and in order." ^® 

In the moral realm Kant finds the culmination of his proof. 
Not only do the universal laws of Nature's order point to a 
Supreme Being as the principle of systematic unity, but the 
inner moral order expressed in the categorical imperative of 
duty points even more clearly to a single, primal Being as its 

source. 
Herbert Spencer and his school reject Kant's position with 

i ^Natural History of the Heavens, Preface. For Kant's statement 
Ibe teleok)gical proof of God see Note £. 
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ment for the universe as a self-evolved and self-ruling sys- 
tem. This line of thought ignores the supreme importance of 
the fact which Kant emphasized,** that it is mind which dis- 
covered the laws of nature and comprehends them, as fol- 
lows from the obvious fact that we constantly use these forces 
in new combinations. Only a conscious Mind working to defi- 
nite ends in perfect harmony could impose on the universe 
the marvelous interrelation of the infinite forces ever at work 
and producing order, never disorder. What mind finds, the 
universal Reason must have placed there for minds. 

Science assumes the rationality of nature. It asks intelli- 
gent questions and receives intelligent answers, for the world' 
is constructed on the same mathematical principles on which 
our minds work. Pythagoras taught that "number is the 
principle of all things," and we find the same thought in 
Isaiah 40:12, where the prophet describes Jehovah as the 
One " Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of His 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the moun- 
tains in scales, and the hills in a balance." So, too, in Wisdom 
1 1 :20, " Thou hast ordered all things in measure and number 
and weight." The ancients could not test this by delicate ex- 
periments, as we can, for they lacked our instruments and our 
wide scientific knowledge, yet all modem science confirms their 
view, since all departments of natural physics tend to become 
mathematical, and their final conclusions to be summed up in 
quantitative formulae. We find that every crystal is built on a 
definite plan, each is a piece of " frozen geometry." In the 
science of optics, mathematical formulae are indispensable, and 
each color has its algebraic symbol expressive of its wave 
lengths in the ether. The most decisive proof that the prin- 
ciples of our minds and the mathematical relations of the 
universe are identical is seen in our power of prevision, as in 
the case of the discovery of Neptune, and Mendeleeff's theory 
of the periodic law of atomic weights.*" 

12 Preface to the 2nd edition of the Critique of Pure Reason, 

13 See Note F. 
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If it takes mind to construe the world, how can mind be 
absent from the process through which the world has been de- 
veloped? The teleological instinct in man cannot be sup- 
pressed. Our acceptance of reasonableness in the universe is 
as positive as our acceptance of scientific principles. No in- 
genuity of philosophical scepticism can bring us to intellectual 
confusion. There is in every earnest thinker a craving after de- 
sign and purpose, and belief in them can be no more denied him 
than belief in the objective world. 

Bericeley, the first idealist of Britain, rested his whole proof 
of God upon the Eutaxiological Argument. As we infer the 
existence of other " spirits " from the words and deeds of men, 
so with equal certainty can we infer God's existence from mind- 
marks in Nature." But he weakened rather than strengthened 
the old belief in God's revelation of Himself in nature by his 
denial of the objective reality of matter. All that he meant 
to teach — God's intimate relation to the world — is more 
simply conceived under the form of objective Idealism, which 
considers matter to be external and real, but possessing its 
fonn and qualities, power and activities, and wondrous order 
only through the indwelling and informing spirit of the living 
God. Professor Eraser, Berkeley's best editor, holds that in 
later works he did approximate this view. 

The Design Argument 

The Design Argument has been the mainstay of Natural 
Theology, and is probably the oldest and simplest principle, but 
our knowledge of animal forms and functions now enables us 
to use a greater variety of illustrations. Aristotle's philosophy 
is teleological throughout, and he emphasized the distinction 
between inorganic formations and organic growth. Socrates 
and Cicero state the argument as clearly as it has ever been 
done since. One of the founders of the Royal Society of 
London (chartered 1662) was the scientist, Robert Boyle, who 
made a study of science with special reference to Natural 
Theology. His will (1692) founded the celebrated Boyle Lec- 

^« For a statement of Berkele/s views see Note G. 
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sdU maintained, in which the proofs of the 
liiKuui rcGgion are set forth. The Bridgewater Treatises 
I sarntar foundation. The Eighth Earl of Bridgewater 
i tfaem by will ( 1829) to show " the power, wisdom, 
jTwiiness of God as manifested in the creation." Paley 
±e 3Bxn exponent of this argument at the banning of 
cc c q i n i TT and, though his work, Natural Theology, has 
superseded, it is still useful for its clearness. John Stuart 
' 13, Axxnits that the design argument is a legitimate and purely 
3c:x!ive irsnment. 

7*tts A jyjuxen t moves on the line of final cause, not from 
;^3Wt 'i^ixc t^ design, from the appearance of contrivances in 
Tconc aacrre to intelligent purpose in their Maker. The ob- 
;:CT2im !ia$ been raised that the final cause is in itself no cause 
.t uL itic ofxly an efficient cause can ever act. This is true 
.■?ttn^» but a real eflBcient cause is ever a conscious agent, 
:iX IS 5«cat alwa^-s acts with a purpose which forms the end 
;i nhtch ie aims. 

t -s .*ftett called the "Argument from Design," but that 

xxs »r c«e*tvn. If we grant there is a design, there is of 

— ,:>c X Ve^i^'.er — but design itself is the point to be proved. 

\ . !ti:>c >rar: with what seem contrivances in nature, that is, 

-• ••,mm:vi'^ ot nutter of different kinds and qualities which 

;v- o 1 ccrtJiin denniie result in an organism. Only a mind 

*,..<Mt^ *':^ J^'t 'TnJ in view could bring together such an as- 

>t»i-oi;'^*^ ^'- v?*.\^n5e material as a watch or a rifle. No less 

..< s C :^a: when we obser\'e certain contrivances in the 

x»N. .'^^ ^vx^'^^JtMc and animal life made of so many different 

^ . • -N»>t-^":'i! to a common function, our reason compels 

o v«x*^c :^.^' •^ certain accord must exist between the 

V rv.tvre, an active principle determining the process 

. . /^ "v^** within. Final causation is both the aim and 

x^riui v^-- ^'' ^'-''^ ^^^^^'" ^^^^ process is completed. 

V ->ta:A i^v*<^ ^^*-'^ marks of design or contrivance in nature. 

( Are marks of contrivance? How may we know 

|y^ fc<e«\ anv contrivance beyond the power of acci- 

nJ The answer is the same as that to the ques- 
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tion. How do we know that a thing has been made by a man? 
Whenever things, which in nature are never found together, are 
conjoined in an artificial way, we conclude at once that they 
are due to human action and have a purpose, even if it is not 
at once clear to us. For example, brass hemispheres were 
found in the ruins of Ninevah which were covered with pe- 
culiar marks. Though no one at the time understood them, 
they were considered unquestionably the work of man. Later 
it was found that they were sun-dials. 

Mill puts the alignment in its logical form as follows: 
" Certain qualities, it is allied, are found to be characteristic 
of such things as are made by an intelligent mind for a pur- 
pose. The order of Nature, or some considerable parts of it, 
exhibit these qualities in a remarkable degree. We are entitled, 
from this great similarity in the effects, to infer similarity in 
the cause, and to believe that things which it is beyond the 
power of man to make, but which resemble the works of man 
in all but power, must also have been made by Intelligence, 
armed with a power greater than human." ^* 

He discusses the logical method of the argument in detail 
by using the eye as an example: "The parts of which the 
eye is composed, and the collations which constitute the ar- 
rangement of those parts, resemble one another in this very 
remarkable property, that they all conduce to enabling the ani- 
mal to see. . . . We are therefore warranted by the canons of 
induction in concluding that what brought all these elements 
together was some cause common to them all ; and inasmuch as 
the elements agree in the single circumstance, of conspiring to 
produce sight, there must be some connection by way of 
causation between the cause which brought those elements to- 
gether, and the fact of sight. This I conceive to be a legiti- 
mate inductive inference, and the sum and substance of what 
Induction can do for Theism. The natural sequel of the argu- 
ment would be this. Sight, being a fact not precedent but sub- 
sequent to the putting together of the organic structure of the 
eye, can only be connected with the production of that struc- 

^* Essays on Theism, Part I, Marks of Design in Nature. 
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ture in the character of a final, not an efficient cause ; thb is, 
it is not Sight itself but an antecedent Idea of it, that must be 
the efficient cause. But this at once marks the orifin as pro- 
ceeding from an intelligent will." ** Mill does not admit the 
conclusion, for he argues that the eye could have originated on 
the principle of *" the survival of the fittest " without mind b^ 
ing present in the process. The answer to this claim wtU be 
given in the next chapter. 

Spencer admits that a main point of difference between in** 
organic objects and living things is that the former bekxig as 
it were to the past, while there is a steady preparation in plants 
and animals for their coming environment and even for the 
good of the young still unborn. But, like Mill, he will not 
admit that this guiding principle, or formative power, springs 
from or depends on a Consciousness working intentionally on 
the line of final causation, or that there is a prophetic 
in the whole process working in the present for the f^ 
end. 



The Detifn Arguinefit is analytical rather than constmctivc. It 
kt the ^«rf# of a given phenomenon which give it tU character. Its 
special 6eld it the organic world. It hat, however, hecn discrcdiit4 
because of it* mitute along two lines firtt, a ccmfution of the extnatic 
and the intrimic uses of an organ, and tecond, a tappotition that CTery- 
thing m nature hat been made for man't u«c and cunvenience. 

I. The intrmtic ute of an organ it the function whkh it perfocvt 
in the economy of the antmal't hit. The extrintic otc is any tnc la 
which it may be put <#ther than the end for which it was origiagVy 
designed For mtlance. the black fluid of the cuttle ftsh was not •»- 
tended for ink, n«)r wat the cow't horn created to hold powder for 
kett. We may put anything to any u\€ which does not iavohrc 
to the animal wf»rld. Iiut in to doing we mutt not misundersiaod 
purpose for which that (irgan wat originally created. 

a. The second fallacy it more tubtle and real, tince man is pront la 
contidrr himtelf the end <»f creation and all things at having 
made for hit gfiod. Sometimet thii fallacy it at work even whca 
it convinced of hit intignificance in the universe. Sir G. G. 
tcOt ut that m cimrse of conversation with Sir David BrtwsCcr ht 
asked him what hu objection was to the theory of tmdnlifini^ aa4 ht 
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ioond he was staggered by the idea of filling space with some sub- 
stance merelj in order that ** that little twinkling star/' as he expressed 
Imnselft should be able to send its lig^t to us.^^ This mistake leads 
often to ludicrous statements, as when the peasant moralized on the 
goodness of Divine Providence which always makes large rivers flow 
by great cities. 

This fallacious use of the argument has led to much satirical com- 
ment from such men as Voltaire, who says that as " noses are made to 
bear spectacles, let us wear spectacles." ^* Pope is unsparing in his ef- 
fort to huml^ presumptuous man: 

''Know, Nature's children all divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, * See all things for my use I ' 
' See man for mine ! ' replies a pampered goose : 
And just as short of reason he must fall. 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all" ^' 

Those who have in this way wrongly used the argument of final 
causes have often done so sincerely, for there are some adaptations in 
nature of which man has made good use, but which in themselves seem 
to have no functional purpose. For example, the gap between the 
horse's teeth has appealed to man as made especially for his bit and 
Ividle. But even if we are ignorant of the real final cause of an organ 
we have no right to asstmie that it was made for our special use. 

"If we sum up what is common in all the abuses we have just in- 
stanced, we shall see that the error does not consist in admitting final 
causes, but in assuming false ones. That there are erroneous and 
arbitrary final causes there is no doubt; that there are none at all is 
another question. Men are as often mistaken regarding efficient as 
regarding final causes; they have as often attributed to nature false 
properties as false intentions. But as the errors committed regarding 
die efficient cause have not prevented scientists from believing that there 
are true causes, so the illusions and prejudices of the vulgar with 
respect to final causes ought not to determine philosophy to abandon 
them altogether."" 

Hehnholtz's criticism of the eye has been misquoted as if the 
scientist were blaming the Creator for not doing better work. Helm- 
boltz simply demonstrated that the eye was not an instrument of pre- 
cision, amd also that it ought not to be so.* One eye corrects the defects 
of the other, and both together give us adequate sight. " The appro- 
priateness of the eye to its end exists in the most perfect manner, and 



^v See Burnett, Lectures on Light, p. 15. 

" Candide. 

*• Essay on Man, III, 43'48. 

•Janet, Final Causes, p. 191. 
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they need not have been so concerned. Asa Gray criticises 
Darwin for not being able to refrain from teleological language. 
•' Intention is the one thing he does not see clearly, and when 
he does not see it he searches for it diligently." Again he 
writes : " Of course we believers in design make the most of 
your frank terms expressing design and intention, and smile 
at your attempts to change these contrivances into mechanical 
results." The following may be one of the passages that Gray 
has in mind, in Darwin's book on orchids. " The strange posi- 
tion of the labellum, perched on the summit of the column, 
ought to have shown me that here was the place for experi- 
ment. I ought to have scorned the notion that the labdlum 
was thus placed for no good purpose; I n^lected this plain 
guide, and for a long time completely failed to understand the 
structure of the flower. " ** John Fiske claims that " the Dar- 
winian theory properly understood, replaces as much teleology 
as it destroys." ** The real effect of Darwinism on teleology 
is thus given by E. Ray Lankester : ** Darwin's theory had as 
one of its results the reformation and rehabilitation of teleol- 
ogy. According to that theory, every organ, every part, 
color, and peculiarity of an organism, must either be of benefit 
to that organism itself or have been so to its ancestors: no 
peculiarity of structure or general conformation, no habit or 
instinct in any organism, can be supposed to exist for the 
benefit or amusement of another organism, not even for the 
delectation of man himself. Necessarily, according to tlie^ 
theory of natural selection, structures are either present be- 
cause they are selected as useful or because they are still in- 
herited from ancestors to whom they were useful, though no 
longer useful to the existing representatives of those ancestors. 
The conception thus put forward entirely refounded teleology. 
Structures previously inexplicable were explained as survivals 
from a past age, no longer useful though once of value. Every 

«* The Various Contrivances by which British and Foreign Orchids 
Fertilised, Chap. VI. 
fstiny of Man, p. 1 13. 
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variety of form and color was urgently and absolutely called 
upon to produce its title to existence either as an active agent 
or as a survival. Darwin himself spent a large part of the 
later years of his life in thus extending the new teleology." *• 

Lord Kelvin never swerved from the belief that back of the 
nniverse was God whose work was always immanent. " I 
fed convinced/' he said, "that the arg^ument of design has 
been too much lost sight of in the modem study of biology '' ; 
and Weismann declares that the main problem which the 
oi^ganic world offers for our solution is the purposefulness of 
all things. Weber puts his conclusions in questions which 
the opponent of teleology cannot answer : " Does not the Dar- 
winian principle, which materialism invokes with such absolute 
confidence, corroborate, rather than overturn the hypothesis of 
immanent teleology? Is it really true that the struggle for 
existence is a iirsi cause and exclusively mechanical? Does 
not the struggle for life, in turn, presuppose Schopenhauer's 
wiU^o4ive, tviU or effort, without which, according to the 
profound remark of Leibnitz, there can be no substance? 
Does it not therefore, presuppose an anterior, superior, and 
immaterial cause? What can the formula: struggle for ex- 
istence, mean, except: struggle in order to exist? Now, that 
carries us right into teleology. Besides, we cannot deny that 
the entire Darwinian terminology is derived from the teleo- 
fegical theory : the terms, selection, choice, evidently introduce 
an intellectual element into nature. These are mere images, it 
is said, or figures of speech. Very well. But does not the 
very impossibility of avoiding them prove the impossibility of 
e3q>laining nature by pure mechanism ? " *^ 

Christian thinkers again see that nature's facts are God's 
acts. Organic evolution, so far as it is an accurate description 
of the development of life, is a revelation of God's method of 
creation in the organic world by continuous and progressive 
modifications from within, instead of by discontinuous and in- 

»9th edit Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XXIV, p. 802. 
" History of Philosophy, pp. 572, 3. 
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tUntaneous ficts from without, its analogy being organic 
growth, not mechanical action. The whole process reveak an 
immanent teleology guiding and determining the end from 
the beginning. 

(For a criticism of Darwinism see Note I.) 



CHAPTER V 

THE TELEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

(Continued) 

ORGANIC EVOLUTION IN RELATION TO THEISM 

In any account of the relation of evolution to theism it is 
necessary at the outset to define clearly the limits of the dis- 
cussion. This is the more necessary because the term ** evo- 
lution " has obtained the widest possible connotation from 
being applied to both inorganic nature and human society, 
whereas its original application was simply to the organic 
world. Animals are formed out of the substance of their 
parents. There is a physiological bond between successive 
generations which permits of gradual modifications through an 
internal law. On the other hand the material world is modi- 
fied, at least on its surface, by physical forces working from 
without. If we apply the word evolution to Nature's mechani- 
cal processes, we must either give up any actual continuity of 
plan, or else locate the developing process, or law, not in the 
phenomena, but in some mind controlling the processes to a 
definite end. As the continuity is not physiological through 
generation, it must, as Kant held, be extrinsic to and distinct 
from the physical forces. What trace is there outside of the 
organic world of any continuity whatever between phenomena, 
except that of time succession, which divides instead of unites 
events ? It is not the mere persistence of force, but the pres- 
ence and action of Mind guiding by laws the formation of the 
Cosmos, which gives us the physical world as we know it. 

On the other hand, we have no right to ignore the division 
between animal and human life. The idea of man as the only 
fitting climax to the long creation is a very old one. Aristotle 
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led the way, but was followed by stKh men as Herder, Kant, 
Coleridge and Herschel. But however much man may owe 
his physical body to his being the culmination and highest 
product of the process of evolution, no one has a right to 
consider his further development as no different in kind from 
his physical evolution. It is not hard to point out the funda- 
mental differences between man's progress and the brute's 
evolution. In the animal it is a necessary process, whtk in 
man instinct yields to conscious intelligence. The brute pro- 
gresses physically under material environment with no power 
over it, but man is able to change or improve his envirornnent 
and be in some degree its master. The phenomena of evolu- 
tion under necessity stand in sharp contrast to evolution under 
freedom where mind determines the process. Man remiocis 
in terms of pure thought while the animal feels in terms of 
sensation and has no reflective power. Man alone has a 
language with abstract terms. In man the struggle for exist- 
ence becomes a moral principle, developing the spiritual be- 
ing. When man attained full consciousness, conscience took 
the place of desire and formetl his governing principle. The 
will rose into supremacy and man f)ecame a person. He was 
no IfKigcr un<!cr the physical law of force in nature ; he bec am e 
himself a force acting on nature an<l on his fellow men. Man 
alone conceives the infinite and worships God. The bnite is 
but a step in the process; man represents the highest attain- 
ment of evolution. 

From the above it can l>e ««een that discussion should be ex- 
eluded both of the formation of the inorganic world and of 
the social and ethical pn)gress of man. In what follows, 
fore, the term evolution is confined, as it should be, to the 
gre^sive develo{iment of organic life. 

The funcbmenta! principle in evolution is the unbroken 
tinuity of life, all organi<^ms t)cing derived from preceding liv- 
ing things, till we reach in thought the primeval gemi cdsi. 
All Siientific thinkers believe in the unbroken contintnty of 
life, but differ widelv as to the cause and method of the 
tions in living forms. 
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There are three contributory sciences which have established the 
theory of descent beyond doubt These are Embryology, Comparative 
Morphology* and Paheontology. Of the first named it will be more 
convenient to speak at length below, but the other two can be briefly 
treated here. 

The evidence a£Forded by Comparative Morphology is that large 
groups of species of widely different habits present the same funda- 
mental plan of structure; that parts of the same organism, the func- 
tions of which are very different, likewise exhibit modifications of a 
conunon plan, and that structures in a rudimentary and apparently use- 
less condition in one species of a group are fully developed and have 
definite functions in other species of the same group. Further there 
is tiie fact that species fades into species, and genus into genus, so 
that in classification it is possible to construct a tentative genealogical 
tree. In dealing with comparative anatomy it is necessary carefully to 
distinguish between homologous and analogous structures. The former 
term is applied to the deep resemblance in architecture between two or 
more structures in different organisms, and also in their manner of 
development; the latter concerns resemblance in use or function only. 
Owen has a clear distinction between them: (i) The wing of a bird 
and the arm of a man; they are both fore-limbs, with fundamentally 
the same structure as regards bones and muscles, nerves and blood- 
vessels; they are homologous, but not analogous. (2) The wing of a 
bird and the wing of a butterfly; they are both organs of true flight, 
bat they have no structural or developmental resemblance; they are 
anak)gous, but not homologous. (3) The wing of a bird and the wing 
of a bat; they are fore-limbs of similar structure and development; 
they are both organs of true flight; they are at once homologous and 
analogous.^ 

In Comparative Morphology we are concerned only with homologies, 
and their evidence seems indisputable as to the evolutionary descent 
of the organisms from a common stock. For instance there is the 
same fundamental structure and arrangement of bones, muscles, nerves, 
and blood vessels in the arm of a frog, the paddle of a turtle, the 
wing of a bird, the fore-leg of a horse, the flipper of a whale, the 
wing of a bat, and the arm of a man, though they have all been pro- 
foundly modified from the common plan. Another interesting instance 
b that of the venous system in man. It was long ago established that 
tiie presence of the valves in human veins was for the function of 
preventing the blood from flowing back toward the capillaries. But 
the irregularities in the system were unintelligible. The veins of the 
arms and legs seemed all right, but there were no valves in several of 
the spinal, abdominal and liver veins, and above all in the vena cava, 



^ As given by Geddes and Thomson, Evolution, p. 43. 
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the largest vein in the body carrying bkxKl apward. To make the 
matter more incongnsous there were valvei in the intercofttal vemt 
in which the blood flows horizontally, and in the neck in which the 
blood flows downwardi. If the theory of evolution be true, man's 
ancestors were quaclniped», and the time during which he has walked 
upright is insigniflrant compared with the lime during which they 
walked on all fours, llie structures drvclcprd in his anceitors and mA 
jret modified to suit his nrw posture ihnuld )»e expected to hold 
anomalous relation*. Thus the general di»trtliuii«)n of %ahes in the 
veins is the same in man as in the mammals near him. and when he is 
placed on all fours the arrangement of the valvei is perfectly intel- 
ligible. The veins of the limlM. the jugular and intercostal %ein«, then 
carry blood upward ; and the vena cava and other valveless vems are 
horiiontal and have no nee*! of valve v 

The evidence is ju«t as strong from vestigial structures, mmute and 
more or less useless representatives of orxans which are well developed 
and functional in rclate<l forms. Drummond calls them "scaffolding" 
which have l»een left behind in the pr«ice«s of tMiilding liy deseUipmcnt 
from a cimimon origin. /\t «ome time in ihr animal's life history they 
were useful. In human l*e;ngs certain muscles fur mf»ving the scalp and 
the ears have atropliml. thoiiich in ftf>me prrMins they are still active. 
The vrrmiform api^rndix on the Urge interline s«inietimes reminds vs 
very unpleasantly f»f il« pre^mce Many ca«ri of vestigial «tnictures ap- 
pear in the embryo ami are lo«t at liirth. The unborn child at one slagt 
of it« growth sho«« i;in clrfls. All lhr«r di«a{i{M-ar save one which 
sur\ivr« at ihr l*'u«tarhun tiiV. Yrt rhiMrm arr *«»mrtiM»rs N»fn 
with a tiny f>{teiiinK in the net k. an inch lif nmrr in length. »hKh is the 
remains nf a gill cleft. If man is de*cenile«l ffirm l'»wer f-^fms 
there i-iigl:! to tie ^'inir explanation f( r the ati*enrc fr<>m the h'lrrun 
wrM! "f the ••« rrfilr.i1e a« an in-leperi'lmt l»<ne. A« a matter t i fa«t 
It apj<ars m tJt* «av in the rfn'iry«i fur a tmie This iliv •\efy was 
r»ne «»f the i:fr.'.»r«t ir-iini;i?'.* the »■ tc n.e "f Mi-rj-hiil-ufy ha« e\fr w-tr 
The «a!r.e serihiaM-n ••( I'le e\'Iiitp*n the«»ry i« r\enipl:fiei| m the 
divii\rry ••{ a*'-!'>niiral riK* in the human embryt» There are plenty 
rif e«ani;!'« t«> l<e dr.iwn fr'<Mi the animal ki?iKi!<'m 1 he fuleen wKaW 
has tre!*i skhi'li t-ever « !tt 'he K-iin In l*ie enihr>o nf thr ralf upficr 
inri»..r« avi^ear, ht:t th«y are l.itrr a*'«'»r!i«f| anil repl.ifetj t»y a hard 
pa-I i»*'i h *«■•• the r .**« •••m.il f---! Few i»e«'p|p know that whaWs 
ha^e \r»t-^'jl *i- ! let*- %» -th f- 'ir*. r.i-f'lai'r* and e\rn prm m p^ 
rri:* !r* Uit T*.r i»h' le '"-Ixi*- *tri: f.ire i* li?;rie*l far brrejih the s«f- 
fare We iJ i?'k < f ^r ake* .;* lirT'htr**. ye! the pylhiin an<l hit rela 
tf\rt y ^-kf ren-jif;% «f I.ith! let;* «huh are a^^i lutely ateless aad so 
d»nv.!;f:\r a« t" re«jui'e h^-ltt'g (••r even <m a large specimen. 

The r •m;'arat:ve ar.at«imi«t further ih<»»i us thai new 
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have often been developed by the transformation of the old structures 
of a very different function. For instance the poison gland of a snake 
b a specialization of the parotid salivary gland, which in man dis- 
charges into the mouth opposite the second upper molar. The mamma- 
lian diain of ear bones goes back to structures existing long before there 
were any mammals. 

Palaeontology is the science of extinct species of animals and plants. 
It affords evidence of vast epochs with a succession of animal forms, 
developing from the simple to the complex, as the theory of evolution 
would lead us to expect The fossil records are far from complete; 
there are many gaps and sudden appearances of new forms, but the 
fact of a succession of species somehow related is certain, and we 
have the actual remains of animals that lived ages ago. Nor is it any 
longer possible to put the advent of man at a late period. The evi- 
dence of such explorations as that of Kent's Cavern, Devonshire, Eng- 
hod, show that man was the contemporary of the cave-bear and 
hyena, the mammoth, the saber-tooth tiger, the tichorine rhinoceros, 
and other extinct animals. 

The classical palxontological illustration of evolution is that of the 
derdopment of the horse. The museums in New Haven and New 
York have the fossil series most admirably and convincingly arranged, 
and thus we have direct evidence as to the horse's genealogy. Between 
die fittk Eocene hyracothere and the modern horse we can place a 
tcries of animals by which we can pass by gradual stages from one to 
die other. As we come upward there is an increase in stature, in the 
complexity of the teeth, and in the size of the brain. At the same 
^mt, the number of toes decreases from five to one, which shows that 
the animals were developing more and more speed; for it is a rule 
that the fewer the toes the faster the animal.^ 

The Palaeontologist tells us that the immediate forms from which 
animals were developed were lizard-like reptiles, and we are further 
told that the bird is descended from the reptilian stock. Nothing 
ooukl be in stronger contrast than the form and habitat and man- 
ner of life of the average bird and the average reptile. But the 
soologist is sure of their evolutionary connection because of certain 



*The following personal reminiscence in Dr. Micou's lecture notes 
n of interest "Huxley in his lectures in New York in 1876 (of 
which I atteiided three), claimed that he would demonstrate and prove 
the Darwinian theory. He spoke clearly and simply but he really 
proved nothing more than a succession of horse forms beginning with 
t small animal not much larger than a large fox, with definite changes 
io the feet But he did not show that the process of change was due 
to chance variation. He did not, and could not, prove that the soil 
was modified in exact correspondence with the new form of foot 
Undoubtedly one series, but no ' chance.' " 
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structural resemblances, their similar embryonic development, and the 
discovery of certain extinct types which bridge the gap between them. 
The most important of the>e "connecting hnks** is the archaopteryx. 
the oldest known bird. It was a bird about the lixe of a crow, and 
had hat»its which were prol>ab!y arUircal. While it ii very tike a bird 
in skull, wish'bone and U^s, it is in other way» very like a reptile. 
It has teeth in tioth jaws, a long li/ard-like tail and a ftrange well 
developed wing which feems unfinif^hed, for it% three digits end is 
clearly defined claws. It is but the beginner of bird evolution as its 
wings and legs prove. Nor does it seem to be in the direct line of 
ancestry of the present bird. It was an ofTih<iot ami wa« developing m 
its own way. but its strange mixture of reiKilian and avian characters, 
of which the latter pre<l(iminaie. cfitttlr us to consider it very suggestive 
of the interinetliate forms iKtwern the rqiiile and the liird. 

The gro|f>gi«t sees in the facts of the distribution of animals strnqg 
proof of rvotuti* n. It has lieen menticmrd how fruitful were IHrwin's 
observations on this line when he c«imparrd the fauna and flora of 
the (■alapagi>s Ulands with tho^c of thr mainland. The must strikmg 
example of the effect of the reparation of land from land before the 
evolution of bfe was cmiplete is in Australia. This separatioa oc- 
curred in the Mrsoioic ttmrs when there were mi mammals higlief 
than the marsupials. Wc find this branch from the common slock 
evolved into later forms. So there are mi higher nammals in Ab»* 
tralia. except the l»at. to which the sea was no larrier. the rabbit 
which was intrr^Juced by man. and the dingo, thr fox-hke dt^g. f«ir 
whii'h man w.i4 pruKalily aK«i rr%pon%il»le. It does n<it rr<|uire a St. 
Pairirk to r xplain thr at'«rnrr fif «Tiakr% from Irrlaml. 

I^ O'nte Kne« nkhjt hr rails thr law of c>c1ical m nemrrt m 
organic r\n|ulif*n. and hit rxp^titinn and illustrations of it fiilk>w : 
"Thr nvt\cmrnt nf rti 1':ti'>n ha* ever l>rrn cnwaril ami upward, it 
is true, bur m»t at uniform rafr in thr wh >\c, and esprcutly in the 
parTs On thr riifitrary. it ha« pLurdy m«>%ri! in turcestive cyclm 
Thr tidr of rvM|titi<>n r«»*e r\rr highrr and hitthrr. without eNfc», bal 
it nr\rrthrlrss camr in su*-ir*«i\r »a\es, earh higher than the pr^ 
crdmg anif o\rrUirne liy thr *iirrrrding Thr*e stic'"rt%i»e cyflcv Art 
the dyna«tir« or rrittn* if Ag.itMr. and thr agr« of l>ana. the ttfgm 
of m< lI'.Mki thr rriRn r>f fi**irs. ni rrpfilrs. f>f marnmals. and fbialy 
of mjii IV'nu t!'<r r.irly I'alT"/' !•■ \^r.^e% i Tamt'rian am! Sdnriaa) 
there sirrr mt *r'!r?*ri*r« Ur.t rr\rr in thr history of thr caMS 
mollutki i*f grra»rr •i/r. numlter. ami sartrty of f'>rm than 
Thry nrre tr'-ilr thr rulers of tJir»r rarly sras. In the aha^ 
CORi;ir1tti -n if «ti!l hu'hrr atninals. thry had things all their own 
and ihrrrf^rr grrw mto a great motiopiily nf power. In the 
Palr'^'ioic (IV«'inian» fishes «ere introduced. They increased 
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in sizCy ntunber and variety; and being of higher organization they 
qnkkly usurped the empire of the seas, while the molusca dwindled 
in size and importance, and sought safety in a less conspicuous posi- 
tion. In the Mesozoic times, reptiles, introduced a little earlier, finding 
congenial conditions and an unoccupied place above, rapidly increased 
in number, variety, and size, until sea and land seem to have swarmed 
witii them. Never before or since have reptiles existed in such num- 
bcrs» in such variety of form, or assumed such huge proportions; nor 
have they ever since been so highly organized as then. They quickly 
became rulers in every realm of Nature — rulers of the sea, swim- 
msng rqitiles; rulers of the land, walking reptiles; and rulers of the 
air, flying reptiles. In the unequal contest, fishes therefore sought 
safety in subordination. Meanwhile mammals were introduced in the 
Mesozoic, but small in size, low in type (marsupials), and by no 
means able to contest the empire with the great reptiles. But in the 
Cenozoic (Tertiary) the conditions apparently becoming favorable for 
their development, they rapidly increased in number, size, variety, and 
grade of organization, and quickly overpowered the great reptiles, 
which almost immediately sank into the subordinate position in which 
we DOW find them, and thus found comparative safety. Finally in the 
Quaternary, appeared man, contending doubtfully for a while with 
die great mammals, but soon (in Psychozoic) acquiring mastery 
tfajodgh superior intelligence. The huge and dangerous mammals were 
destroyed and are still being destroyed; the useful animals and plants 
were preserved and made subservient to his wants; and all things on 
die face of the earth are being readjusted to the requirements of his 
nile. In all cases it will be observed that the rulers were such 
because, by reason of strength, organization, and intelligence, they 
were fittest to rule. But observe, furthermore : when each ruling class 
lifrKT^ in importance, it did not perish, but continued in a subordi- 
nate position. Thus, the whole organic kingdom became not only 
higher and higher in its highest forms, but also more and more com- 
plex in its structure and in the interaction of its correlated parts." * 

While Pakeontology does show conclusively the origin of present 
forms by descent from other forms, it does not show that they arose 
from one another by imperceptible modifications, as Darwin held. 
The fact that there are missing parts in the record does not offset 
tMs diflScuHy in the Darwinian theory. Rather the geologic testi- 
mooy is that species rose suddenly by some genetic process of trans- 
formation. The Duke of Argyll shows this clearly: "There are 
lome tracts of time respecting which our records are almost as com- 
plete as we could desire. In the Jurassic rocks we have a continuous 
and undisturbed series of long and tranquil deposits — containing a 

^EpoluHcn and its Relation to Religious Thought, pp. 17-19. 
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^* ««c icv forms of life which were introduced 
-^ - K-Hatc 'i:e- And those ages were, as a fact, 
^^' ^ . -. *-£ ,iiiv a thick (1,300 feet) mass of deposit, 
^- ^^^^,~ ,.£ itisdreds of new species. No less than 

• * "^ **^ ^,^ i«« ccenied — all of them suddenly bom — 
■^ "* ^ ^ . ...» vf 3 time, and all of them in their turn 
,- -^-H- :?rrn*- There is no sign of mixture, or of 
'•^ ^* s-r-.nR^t^T^l or indeterminate variations. These 

--'^■'^ ^^^. .» jrt" «ch struck by a new die which never failed 

ic li^'ic materials of this truly creative work, 
^^ttiis-^ and beauty of each new pattern of shell, 
. <* ciiy a$ it existed at all, are features as striking 



„e^ t 



4*? 



' Y>sr v'^tv* ^ similar strain of the rise and decline 
• •^•8* strangely peculiar animals were introduced 



Aiftf^i ^ multitudes, became dispersed over the earth 
•— *^*' ^^W^ ^^ *'^'™ ^^^^^ beginning, they were the dominant 
— ^ ^ "^ **» j^ ^iw»tfflts. They varied in size from that of a 
^ ' * ^i,^> would be equal to several large elephants ; and 




Vtow absolutely nothing of the genetic origin of 
>.*^ '*'' ^ jfttjosals. and no traces of similar animals have been 
^'-^ '""^ ^.^-51 Xv!er than those containing their Triassic remains. 
*• • "^ ^^^ jccAdence was not delayed by the improving earth 
^ *'■ " ^,.^ '.V mammalia, soon to assume faunal dominion, 

•■^*'^^j^,j congenial; and the last of their kind perished so 

" ** ' jMiK^iitely after, the close of the Cretaceous period that 

*•'" ' * ^KX contained no living representative of them."* 

.^ - * . ^ ^:t<r reviewing similar evidence of flora, birds, fishes, 

4 Moitimals: "If it should ever be possible to trace the 

•'^ "^ lOii fr**"^ the lower animals it will doubtless be found 

"^*'*^ x**" accomplished, not by the slow process of natural 
•!»• ' ^1 series of sudden mutations/' * 

.HJR^Iogy shows descent by sudden, not impercep- 
^j&cions, and seems to show definiteness and pur- 
•^^ '^"^ yftes of development. 

Cross-Examined, pp. 146. 7. 
,» hylogenesis to Historical Geology, Science, VoL 

«]80 his article on The Mutation Theory of 
Qian Institution Report, 1901, pp. 631 ff. 
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Theistic writers on evolution do not contend with material- 
istic writers r^;arding the jacts of organic development, but 
rq^rding their interpretation of the facts. The universe has 
two sides, the physical, which is visible, and the spiritual, which 
is hid from the senses. Evolution is a description of the proc- 
ess, but description is not explanation. Explanation takes 
us into the invisible side of the universe. On the visible side 
we see the process of evolution, the development of one form 
oat of another until species arise. On the invisible side we 
perceive definite progression, which we realize takes place 
according to law. The action of God guides and directs the 
whole process, or in St. Augustine's pregnant phrase, the uni- 
verse is a " continuous creation." The variations are teleolog- 
ical, determined from within by a definite law of growth, as 
most modem evolutionists hold. Evolution should definitely 
suggest purpose, for it implies that the evolving form holds 
in itself the possibility of a prearranged series. What is the 
seed but the casket of determined future events? 

Theistic Evolution looks on the whole process as the con- 
iitmoiis creation of successive animal forms by definite modi- 
ficatums through immanent directive forces, which work in 
harmony with the environment and gradually embody the type 
of the species in final form. 

This view has been held by competent evolutionists from 
the first. Wallace, the co-discoverer with Darwin of the prin- 
cq)lc of organic evolution, considered it consistent with theism. 
He believed that the controlling action of a higher intelligence 
lies back of the secondary action of the environment, and that 
the laws which govern the physical world are utterly insuffi- 
cient for the formation of man's mental and moral being. 
Other early evolutionists who held that variations were on 
definite lines were Dana, Gray, Lyell, Mivart, Owen, von 
Baer, Kolliker, Nageli, the Duke of Argyll and most French 
naturalists. Owen held that organisms are evolved in orderly 
succession, stage after stage, towards a foreseen goal, and the 
broad features of the course show the unmistakable impress 
of Divine volition. He called his theory of the origin of 
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species " derivation/' and wrote in i86S, " Derivation holds 
that every species changes in time, by virtue of inherent tend* 
encies thereto. Derivation sees among the effects of the in- 
nate tendency to change, irrespective of altered circumstanccf, 
a manifestation of creative power in the variety and beauty of 
the results." ' Le Conte held that evolution is by virtue of 
inherent forces determining the development on definite lines. 
Many other American evolutionists hoM this view of immanent 
formative forces controlling variation. 

Not only do tclcological variations ap|>car, but it is extremely 
difficult to find haphazard variation!^ anywhere. There are 
three analogous cases of fixed and progressive inner develof^ 
ment, indq>endcnt of the envtronnicnt, which sup|x>rt the 
theory of inmianciit forces. These are ( i ) Cr>'stalli2ation. 
mechanical force acting on mathematical lines ; (2) Mitosis, the 
structural pn)[»agation of the cell through division; and (j) 
Iunl)ryological growth along unvar>'ing lines in each s|iccieft. 

I. Crystallization is the result of a purely physical force 
which differs widely from life force, hut there i% this point of 
coni|>arison l>etwecn the cr)'»tal and the organism, that each re* 
suits from an inner formative force >%hich determines growth. 
The same inn.itcnc>s hoUU of hoth. and there is no chance varia* 
lion. 1hc analogy 1*^, therefore, to that extent legitimate. 
I-*.\ery iiiitieral ih.it i< not amorphous has it^ own law of cr>v* 
talh/atioti. uhuh (Iescri)»cs the action of the inherent force. 
When matter i^ free from external inthiences >o as to tie alile 
to cry«*talli/e. the |)ecultarities of internal stnicture are ex- 
pressed in the external form of the ma%s. and there results a 
Miltd lx>«ly |pf)un<led hy plane surfaces intersecting in straiglit 
edge-, the <!ireitioT*s of uhirh l>ear an intimate relation to the 
internal ^tnuture. or if the rr>stalli/atii>n takes place in a coo- 
finril sjiare a^^jiit several cedters. the deve|it|>ment of the f4ane 
sr.rfavc.s may )<- (irevented and an aggregate of differmtljr 
orieritatrd ir><k!:il iti'IividtiaN re<>idt<^ The .scientist prodoccs 
crystals at \%ill in lii> lali*)ratory. Ii*.:t the liest and largest 
in nature where they luve formed throtigh long l^eriods of 

^Anatomy of I'ertibraUt, VoL III. ^ HA 
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Du Bois-Reymond used this analogy in an address before the 
Berlin Assembly in 1876: "One of the greatest difficulties," 
he saysy " presents itself in physiology in the so-called regener- 
ative power, and — what is allied to it — the natural power of 
healing; this may now be seen in the healing of wounds, in the 
delimitation and compensation of morbid processes, or, at the 
farthest end of the series, in the re- formation of an entire fresh- 
water polyp out of one of the two halves into which it 
had been divided. This artifice could surely not have been 
learnt by natural selection, and here it appears impossible to 
avoid the assumption of formative laws acting for a purpose. 
They do not become more intelligible by the fact that the re- 
generation of mutilated crystals, observed by Pasteur and 
others, points to similar processes in inanimate nature." • We 
are strongly reminded of crystallization when we study forami- 
nif erous shells. Here we have an innate law determining the 
different markings, without any change of the environment. 
Herbert Spencer recognizes a power of this kind in speaking 
of the reproduction by budding of a begonia leaf. " We have 
therefore no alternative but to say, that the living particles com- 
posing one of these fragments, have an innate tendency to ar- 
range themselves into the shape of the organism to which they 
belong." • 

2. In the orderly propagation of the cell we see the inner 
directive force in full control. The process never varies 
whether the cell is an organism living its own free life, or 
whether it is part of a larger number merely taking its share 
in the life of the complex organism. A description of the 
cell and its life history is given in a note in the Appendix, and 
its properties are discussed in another chapter." Wilson tells 
tis that " there is at present no biological question of greater 
moment than the means by which the individual cell-activities 
are co-ordinated, and the organic unity of the body main- 
tained." ^* It would be hard to find a more marvelous in- 



*Reden, Vol. I, p. 21 1. 

• Principles of Biology, Vol. I, § 65. 
*• Sec Note ). and Chap. XII. 
^^ The Cell %n Development and Inheritance, p. 41. 
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tUnce of development controlled by tmnumcnt directive forces 
than is shown by the cell. Many American evolutionists em- 
phasize this inner growth as independent of chanfes in the 
environment Comparative embryology shows that the or- 
ganism dominates cell formation, using for the purpose one or 
many cells, massing its material and directing its movements 
as if the cell existed only in subordination to its will. Whit- 
man, for instance, says: "That organisation precedes cell 
formation and regulates it, rather than the reverse, is a con- 
clusion that forces itself upon us from many sides. . . . The 
organisation of the egg is carried forward to the adult as an 
unbroken physiological unity, or individuality, through all 
modifications and transformations/' " 

3. In the last paragraph we have already passed into the 
third of our analogies of the action of immanent life forces* 
namely, the analogy from embryology. Huxley thus describes 
the development of the embryo of a salamander: 

" The student of Nature wonders the more and is astonished 
the less, the more conversant he becomes with her operations ; 
but of all the perennial miracles she offers to his in s pec ti on, 
perhaps the most worthy of admiration is the development of 
a f>lant or of an anirnal from its embr>'0. Examine the re- 
cently bid t^f^ of some common animal, such as a salamander 
or a nci%-t. It t% a minute spheroid in which the best micro- 
sco|)c will reveal nothing tiut a structureless sac, enclosing a 
gbiry tliiiil. hoMtng granules in susftension. Kut strange 
sihiltttes lie dormant in that semi-rtuid globule. I^ a 
ate supply of warmth reach its watery cradle, and the plastic 
matter undergoes changes so rapid and yet so steady and pnr- 
po^eltke in thrir succeft%i(>n, that one can only compare then to 
tho^e of»eratrd by a skilled nvMleler u|Kin a formless lump of 
clav. As with an invi<»il)le trowel, the mass is divided and sdb- 
<ltvt4ied into smaller an«l smaller fM>rtions, until it is reduced 
to an aggregation of granules not too large to build withal the 
finest fal>nc% of the nascent organism. .And, then, it is as if 
a delii-ate finger traced out the line to be occu|>ied by the 

ii/MiniW 0/ UofpkoUgy. VoL VIII. V^Ufk^. 
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column, and moulded the contour of the body ; pinching up the 
head at one end, the tail at the other, and fashioning flank 
and limb into due salamandrine proportions, in so artistic a 
way, that, after watching the process hour by hour, one is al- 
most involuntarily possessed by the notion, that some more 
subtle aid to vision than an achromatic, would show the hidden 
artist, with his plan before him, striving with skillful manipu- 
lation to perfect his work." ^' 

But embryology seems to furnish more than mere analogy. 
It has long been supposed to offer direct evidence of evolution, 
in that the embryo appears to pass through successive forms 
resembling lower species. As early as 1811, Meckel, an em- 
biyologist, wrote: "There is no good physiologist who has 
not been struck by the observation that the original form of all 
oif;anisms is one and the same, and that out of this one form, 
all, the lowest as well as the highest, are developed in such a 
manner that the latter pass through the permanent forms of 
the former as transitory stages." ^* He tells us he is not the 
first to observe this. Among the Greeks, Aristotle commented 
on it In speaking of embryology it must be remembered that 
larvae are embryonic forms developing in the womb of nature. 
Usually they pass through a decided metamorphosis before they 
reach adult life, and they are always unable to propagate their 
kind. 

Von Baer established Meckel's principle more fully and the 
* recapitulation theory," as it is called, is known by his name. 
He made clear what has always been suggestive of evolution, 
&e remarkable resemblance between the embryos of different 
types of the same group. In the embryo we see, as it were, the 
evolutionary process condensed. Or as Haeckel puts it in 
what he considers the " fundamental biogenetic law," ontogeny 
(the development of the individual) is a shortened recapitula- 
tion of phylogeny (the evolution of the race). Milnes Mar- 
shall observes epigjammatically that the individual climbs up its 
own genealogical tree. Of course such statements can only be 

" Lay Sermons, pp. 260, i. 

^Qdoted l^ Huxley, Evolution, Enc. Brit,, gth edit, Vol. VIII, p. 75a 
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taken in a general way, but one of the most recent works on 
evolution states the case strongly : " There is no doubt that in 
many cases the developing embryo pursues a strangely cir- 
cuitous path instead of progressing straight towards ifs goal, 
and the only light that we can throw on many instances of this 
circuitousness — when it is not adaptive to the peculiar condi- 
tions of development — is the light from the past. The living 
hand of the past is upon the embryo, constraining it to follow 
the old route of its race, and often reasserting its power in 
trivial details, even when a considerable short cut has been 
made." " 

The frog is an example of this embryonic repetition of pre- 
sumed racial evolution. It lays its eggs on the surface of the 
water and from them tadpoles emerge in due time, which like 
fishes have gills and breathe their oxygen from the water. 
Their nearest neighbor is the eft. That the tadpole is not a 
true fish is shown in its inability to produce its kind. The inner 
development continues for a time until lungs are formed. 
Meanwhile legs have been growing and the tail is lost. Then 
the tiny creature, jumping on the land, becomes a frog, an 
air-breathing animal. Thus in the frog life an orderly evolu- 
tion is accomplished before our eyes, and we see changes in a 
few weeks which seem an epitome of a development lasting 
long periods of years. There is no chance in the process, nor 
any change in the environment. The whole vast transforma- 
tion takes place from within. 

As another illustration consider the pleuronectidae, a family of fishes 
including the flounders, the halibut, the sole, etc. They rest and swim 
on one side, with their eyes on top, as their manner of swimming seems 
to require. However, as embryos these fish have their eyes on either 
side of the body in normal position. Their body is then symmetrical 
and they live near the surface. But at a certain point in development 
the body loses its symmetry, a change of equilibrium sets in and they 
begin to sink to the bottom where they afterwards live. Meanwhile the 
eye on what is to be the lower side travels round the head, or even in 
part through it, until both eyes are on the upper surface of the body. 
All this seems to point quite plainly to the fact that the ancestors of 



15 Geddes and Thomson, Evolution, p. 49. 
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tiiese fish were sjrmmetrical and had different habits of life. One more 
illustration will be sufficient " A fish has a two-chambered heart, with 
an amide that receives impure blood from the body and a ventricle 
that drives it to the gills. In amphibians the auricle is divided length- 
wise by a partition, so that the heart becomes three-chambered. In 
reptiles the ventricle is partially divided by a similar partition, and this 
becomes complete in the case of the crocodile. In birds and mammals 
Ihc heart of the aduh is four-chambered, with two auricles and two 
ventricles. But when we inquire into the development of the heart of 
the bird or of the mammal, we find a series of stages which are in a 
general way parallel to the historical evolution of the heart as we see 
it registered in the successive grades — fish, amphibian and reptile. 
The same impression is to be gained from a study of the development 
of the brain, the skull, the kidneys, and other organs. It seems to us 
impossible to deny that there is in the stages of organogenesis (the 
development of organs) some sort of repetition of the stages in the 
evolution of organs. The embryo of a higher vertebrate has still in 
some measure to recapitulate the steps taken by the developing of a 
lower vertebrate; and though we may say that this is an architectural 
necessity, that the end could be reached in no other way, the facts seem 
to press us to go further and say that something in the inheritance, 
which is due to literal blood-relationship, compels the repetition." ^* 

Yet discretion is necessary in using this argument from embryology. 
The ancestors of all living animals are dead, and the fossil remains are 
too imperfect to be of much use. The resemblance is only between 
embryonic stages, not between the adult of a lower series and the 
embryo of a higher. The recapitulation is general and not exact, and 
is seen more in the stages of the development of organs than in the 
development of the organism as a whole. The organism has its own 
individuality from the start, and never at any point is anything else than 
its nature permits. 

An interesting suggestion arises from this recapitulation 
theory, that the whole process of evolution may be embry- 
dogical, and each species a continuous line of life, the succes- 
sive forms being transient, larval stages in the predetermined 
growth. On this view each true species forms, as it were, an 
individual organism, whose life is measured by ages, and it 
passes through successive forms, corresponding to the larvae of 
a frog or butterfly, save that these forms propagate themselves, 
decided changes taking place at certain stages through the inner 

^ Geddes and Thomson, Evolution, pp. 51, 2. 
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genetic force, in relation to the environment Irat not determined 
by it 

This view b a far cry from Darwinism, yet one great school 
of evolutionists is today insisting on it Many men with tiieir 
own special theories make up this school, but in general the 
following is a summary of their position. To them vmriatiim 
seems to have taken place by leaps and bounds, with relatively 
sudden transf onnations of the functional and structural equilib- 
rium on a large scale. In r^ard to these transformations the 
rule of the struggle for existence must be merdy subsidiary. 
This saltatory kind of evolution-process is neatly called " ka« 
leidoscopic variation," because as the pictures in a kaleidoscope 
change not gradually but by a sudden leap to an essentially new 
pattern, so also do the forms of life. Such variation indudes 
a belief in the dose connectedness of every part with the whole, 
and in the strict correlation of all parts, so that variation in 
one part is always simultaneously associated with variatkm in 
many other parts, all being comprised in the *' whole," which is 
above and before all parts and determines thenL Variation 
seems predetermined and in a definite direction — an ^ortho- 
genesis " in fact, which is inherent in the organism, and which 
is indifferent to utility or disadvantage, or natural sdection, or 
anything else, but simply follows its prescribed path in obe- 
dience to innate law. Finally, there is a bdief in the activity 
and spontaneous power of adaptation and transformation in the 
organism, and in the relative freedom ,of all things living, 
which leads to a new study of the mysterious controlling force 
in evolution — the secret of life itself.*^ 

It remains now to examine the evidence for this theory, and 
*to note the authorities who support it. It depends on what 
have been called discontinuous variations, or mutations, rather 
than on fluctuating or ordinary variations. Few men are bet- 
ter qualified to speak of this than Professor Bateson, who says : 
" So far a presumption is created that the Discontinuity of 
which Species is an expression has its origin, not in the en- 
vironment, nor in any phenomenon of adaptation, but in the 

~ Condensed from Otto's NaturaUsm and Religion, pp. 143-145. 
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intrinsic nature of organisms themselves, manifested in the 
original Discontinuity of Variation. But this evidence serves 
a double purpose. . . . The existence of sudden and discon- 
tinuous Variation, the existence, that is to say, of new forms 
having from their first beginning more or less of the kind 
of perfection that we associate with normality, is a fact that 
disposes, once and for all, of the attempt to interpret all per- 
fection and definiteness of form as the work of Selection. The 
study of Variation leads us into the presence of whole classes 
of phenomena that are plainly incapable of such interpreta- 
tion. ... It suggests in brief that the Discontinuity of Species 
results from the Discontinuity of Variation. This suggestion 
is in a word the one clear and positive indication borne on the 
face of the facts." *• 

Darwin opposed the origin of species from strongly marked 
variations, which he called " sports," on the ground that they 
would be swamped by cross breeding. But since his day a 
mass of observed facts has been growing to show that these are 
the very variations which are most stable and able to establish 
themselves. " De Vries brings forward, from his years of ex- 
periment and horticultural observation, comprehensive evidence 
of the mutational origin of new species from old ones by 
leaps, and this not in long-past geological times, but in the 
course of a human life and before our very eyes."*' The 
record of the fossils is equally conclusive. This theory of 
an ordained development along definite lines in which at cer- 
tain points sudden changes, or leaps, take place, explains some 
of tfie gaps in the ladder of descent. It is not that certain, in- 
termediate forms are missing because they were not preserved, 
but that the animal never passed through those forms at all. 
Von Baer held that many of the gaps may be due to the animal 
having made leaps at such points. He never accepted the 
monistic view that the whole series is a unit. Milnes Marshall 
tells us that there are many cases of abrupt metamorphosis or 
transitions which instead of being gradual are sudden. Nor 

" Materials for the Study of Variation, p. 567. 
^ Otto, Naturalism and Religion, p. 173. 
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nected with increased and more efficient use of an organ or 
function have been transmitted by inheritance. Instinct is in- 
herited habit that has become fixed. The Neo-Lamarckian 
theory also calls for the reverse effect of the disuse of an organ. 
Non-use leads to degeneration and brings about a change in the 
characteristics of an organ. The environment directly affects 
the organism by requiring the production of new activities and 
groupings, and changes of form, and even of new organs. The 
chief modem supporters of this view are Eimer, Kassowitz, 
Haacke, Spencer, Packard, Osbom, Cope, Hyatt, Ryder and 
Brooks. 

The decision between the views of Weismann and other Neo- 
Darwinians and the Neo-Lamarckians, between the non-inherit- 
ance and the inheritance of acquired characteristics, or a co- 
ordination of these views, must rest with those who are study- 
ing the problem by actual experiment and by the tabulation and 
comparison of results. There are two groups studying the 
problem from its two sides, the biometricians, who arc measur- 
ing and tabulating variations, and the Mendelians, who are ex- 
perimenting with inheritance by cross breeding. 

The great names of the former school are Francis Galton and Karl 
Pearson. The habit of biologists has been to use the terms variation, 
selection, elimination, correlation, etc., vaguely, but these new workers 
ask for exactness of statement as to how much an organism varies, as 
to how many are selected and eliminated, as to how much the correla- 
tions are, and so forth. Enough has been done to yield some interest- 
ing results. It has been shown that organisms tend to vary to a 
degree that most biologists had not suspected, but that the normal 
variations are grouped around a certain mean in such regularity that 
they can be represented by a geometrical curve. If the registration of 
similar material be kept up for years and there is a consistent increase 
in asymmetry of the curve or tendency to skew out of the first posi- 
tion, it must mean that the species is moving in a definite direction as 
regards the particular character measured. Similarly if the curve be- 
comes pronouncedly double-humped, it is a sign that the species is di- 
viding into two species. Further, biometrics shows that variation in 
any one character causes a correlated variation in other parts as well. 
Thus the organism often changes as a unit in many parts at once. 
'^stly evidence is slowly accumulating to show that organic structure 
nay pass abruptly from one position of equilibrium to another. So 
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each chromatin grain in the nucleus of the germ cell. When 
the parental nuclei coalesce there is a struggle between these 
" determinants/' and the new organism develops according to 
the result of the struggle. When the embryo starts growing 
a certain group of cells is set aside to form the germ cells of 
the future. The rest are soma or body cells. No later changes 
in the soma cells by use or disuse or the action of the environ- 
ment are inheritable. It is those characteristics which are the 
result of the congenital variation on which natural selection 
(grates in the struggle for existence. Weismann insists upon 
the germinal origin of variations which are heritable, but con- 
cedes that germinal .variation may be given a particular direc- 
tion by the environment. These variations may be at first 
too slight to have selectional value, but by the persistent action 
of the environment will be increased until selectional value is 
attained. Further they will make their appearance not in an 
occasional individual merely, as we should expect if they are 
due to chance, but in so much of the race as is subjected to the 
continuous action of the same environment. In talcing this 
position he attaches much less importance to natural selection 
than a faithful Darwinian should do. Weismann*s two great 
contributions are the continuity of the germ plasm and the non- 
inheritance of acquired characteristics. Otherwise his theory 
seems too fine spun ever to be verified by observation. 

In strong opposition to Weismann stand the Neo-Lamarck- 
ians who bring up to date the views advocated in 1809 by La- 
marck and in 1830 by St. Hilaire. They reject the slow natural 
selection of the best among chance variations in which the 
organism is practically passive, in favor of the exertion of the 
organism to adjust itself to the environment through the use 
and exercise of its various bodily organs and through the in- 
creased efficiency of its physical and mental functions. What 
one generation achieves as a result of its efforts in the way of 
differentiation of structure, and in capacities and habits it 
passes on to the next. In due time cumulative inheritance 
yields fixed specific characters. Hand in hand with the phys- 
ical changes has gone mental modification. The habits con- 
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the scxct tre aepftrate) five both dominaot and rcectthrc fonM ki At 
fixed proportion of three of the former to one of the latter.** ^ 
The law can be repretented by a diagram that: 

Tall variety Dwarf variety 

' 3 « 

(i) All offtprifif tall 

(a) 2K% Tall 50% Tall n% Dmut 

(pure) (impure) (pore) 

(3) TalU a$% TaUi 50% TalU 2$% Dwarfs Dwarfe 

I (pore) (impore) (pore) I 

(4) Tallf Tails ^5% 50% 35% Dwarfs Dvmris 

Talb falls Dwarfs . 
(pore) (impure) (pore) 

These results have been proved many times in a great variety of 
animals and planti with characteriitics varying from horns in cnttk to 
the markings on leaves of plants. The theory is boih opon the wa^ 
position that the germ cells carry these characters along with odKfs hi 
the paniclei of which they are made up. To go back to ftm igora 
given above, it ii ttippoftcd that the first generatMNi yields giimalin 
cells or gametes which bear only one or the other of the 
ahcmative characteri. not both. If the fertilication of these 
be fort itit Otis. crlU with the dominant characteristic will conjogate 
others rxacily similar and yield 2$% of pure dominants, and the 
will \k the case with relN having only the receptive character 
2$% of pure rerr«%tve«, but the remaining cells will mingle 
with rece»«tve characters and yield 50% of impure dominant^. TlH 
following Kheme will make it clear. 

(D) ►(D) (DD) 25% pore dominantiL 

^-> J (DR)) 
(R) ►(R) (RR) 2$% pure recessivcs. 

It mu«t !>e note«l that there are characters which blend on 
fg., muUtt(je« in whom color ii blemied, at well as these M 
character « which stay teparate. and the task before the M 
is to study the imt\ and di«cover what is the criterion of 
and altrrruting rr«|>eciivelx. But this great fact the adMol 
e«taMi«hr4l. that if a strong new character apfiears. it is not 
knt in future hrcetling ; it cannut be ** swamped.** as Darwin 

— MfmJflum, p. II. 
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Thus a sound reason is given for the origin of species by discontinuous 
Tariations or mutations, and for the progress of evolution by occasional 
leaps rather than by small degrees. 

Evidence is accumulating to show that species rise in two 
ways, by the accumulation of fluctuations, as the biometricians 
claim, or suddenly by mutation, as both the biometricians and 
the Mendelians prove. 

The environment is not the great factor in evolution that it 
was once supposed to be. According to Darwin the environ- 
ment changed pari passu with the variations, but his critics have 
attacked this theory from the start. When the environment 
changes it does so slowly, and the diverse conditions fade into 
one another insensibly, whereas the evolving species, supposedly 
dependent on its surroundings, forms rather a discontinuous 
series, for, as we have seen, the new species often appear with 
decided variations without transitional forms. The significance 
of tfiis fact is immense. The temperature, depth, salinity, etc., 
of the ocean are nearly stable, and have been for ages, and the 
gradations are gradual and continuous, yet fishes differ widely. 
Often species which belong to the same family and live under 
identical conditions vary greatly. In the fossils we find that 
of the Crustacea, one of the oldest forms of life, some have 
eyes and some have not. Deep sea dredging reveals the same 
curious difference in living specimens from the sea bottom. 
After millions of years some have developed eyes while others 
remained blind, although the environment was the same for 
both. Even decided changes in environment do not always 
produce modifications to fit the animal to his new surroundings. 
It used to be said that the blindness of fish in Mammoth Cave 
was due to disuse of the eyes in the darkness, yet reptiles and 
rats under the same conditions have fully developed eyes. Up- 
land geese have the webbed feet of ducks though they never 
swim. The water hen, on the other hand, lives habitually in 
the water, but it has not developed webbed feet ; neither has 
the water ousel, though it gets its food by diving. Darwin tells 
w that many beetles in the Madeira Islands are practically wing- 
less, because winds blew out to sea those able to fly, yet he 
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admits that in the same islands are other beetles which have 
strong wings. Forms which we might consider unfit to sur- 
vive do exist and thrive. But it would be a great mistake to 
consider the environment as without effect, for an unfavorable 
one will dcstn>y forms rapidly. The problem really depends 
on how much adaptation the individual organism can make to 
any change. While it is im|)ortant to remember that the funda- 
mental characteristic of a living organism is its power of re- 
hI>onse to surroundings, it must not be forgotten that the or- 
ganism also varies while the environment remains the same. 
The tendency to<lay is to deprive the environment of most of 
the credit it use<l to have as a factor in evolution. 

If evolution were limited to the variation of a single organ 
or function, environment might be responsible for more 
than it evidently is. But one organ cannot vary with- 
out afTccting others. The whole is knit together in too 
great complexity for the organism to act other than 
as a unit. Thus since variation is a proiilem of corre* 
Litirm. it is the more likely to have l^een caused by inner di- 
rective life forces than bv anv external factors. Herbert 
S|irn(-(*r givrs snrnc striking iiIustr.itions of the greatness of 
i-< if rrl.it i«»n*^ '1 hr anatotniial variations bv which an animal 
ai T'l^tMUird to rrjpil.ir movement '>vrr smooth ground is trans- 
(••niicij into onr adapted to the work of leaping o\-er rough 
vur::ire> is tiot confined to changes in a single organ, but in- 
\ \\c^ c> •«)rdin.'ite changes in ahnost every part of the system. 
'!):e aMIity to Iea|< Hke a kani^arrMi involves a striking develop 
ri-.'-r-.t n'*t rmly in the length and strength of the bi»nes of 
tfir )i:iid I:rn^s. f>tit in the articni.ition <>f the joints, and in the 
i!c\r!i>;tnic-nt (•{ the tnn^clrv A change mu«t take place nol 
oT-.lv in t^rv l^me and one M-t c»f mu*clr*. Ii'.it in all the bones of 
tV.r ) i". !rr extn niitir* sinri1l:iMruiiHly Nt»t only must the 
\i *X •'•'■'•*■* aTi'l thrir ci»*»r-!in.i!r miivle^ by ishich the 
arc s*:il'lrn!y lenut!iene«l f'lr a leap l»e pr-^icrly modified, 
t}'r I'ltf.r*. fif the t<>e< \%)iii.h si:*>t.iin the reartion of the leap and 
t'.fir f^>rili:i:i!e nr.wles must lie corre«|KHidingiy modifaA 

«*y rin.if.Vi ./ H% ; ;y. It t'}, 155. ifift. 
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Odierwise there will be no fulcrum for the increased exertion 
to act upon. Thus without counting the changes which would 
be required in the pelvis as well as in the nerves and blood 
vessels, there are, counting bones, muscles, tendons, and liga- 
ments, at least fifty different parts in each hind leg which have 
to be enlarged. Moreover, they have to be enlarged in unlike 
degrees. The muscles and tendons of the outer toes, for ex- 
ample, need not be added to so much as those of the median 



Professor Roux of Switzerland insists that the changes in 
stracture must have an inner cause. It is impossible that the 
ionumerable adaptations carried out into the finest detail, which 
accompany variations, should all have been of immediate use 
to the special variety and hence preserved by natural selection. 
Are we seriously asked to believe, is his inquiry, that a slight 
alteration in the direction of the fibers of one of the tendons, 
or the angle which a small artery makes with the larger one it 
springs from, would determine the survival of an individual? 

Evolution, then, according to most modem ideas proceeds 
steadily by accumulation of variations or by great leaps at inter- 
vals, while the environment plays only a secondary part. It 
remains to be seen whether it is an orderly development, or 
merely a matter of chance. The answer to this question brings 
lis into ground where many theories are being formed. Dar- 
win's natural selection has been proved inadequate as a species- 
fonning factor, but in its place no one theory has as yet won 
recognition. The scientific world must wait until more ob- 
servation and experimentation has taken place. There is no 
question, however, that the trend of opinion is away from any 
idea of haphazard evolution to the conception of development 
akmg definite lines. This conception is necessary if we are to 
explain the fluctuating variation which seems to persist in one 
direction, until new useful organs arise, or if we are to account 
for the steady development along lines plainly disadvantageous. 
After a time variations that had resulted in the rapid de- 
Tdopment of a species along a particular line cease, leaving 
the newly formed species fixed, unless another period of 
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marked variation were to appear. This alone explains the 
striking fact of the survival to our own day of many primitive 
forms, unchanged amid a changed environment. Finally, the 
need of a theory of rapid development on fixed lines is neces- 
sary to bring the evolution of the organic world within the 
time during which life has existed on the earth. The physi- 
cists have ruthlessly cut down the infinite length of time the 
earliest evolutionists complacently assumed they had at tbdr 
disposal. As De \'rics states the present position in thb re- 
gard : " The deductions made by Lord Kelvin and oChert 
from the central heat of the earth, from the rate of the pro* 
duction of the calcareous <leposits, from the increase of the 
amount of salt in the water of the seas, and from various other 
sources, indicate an age for the inhabitable surface of the 
earth of some millions of years only. The most probable esti- 
mates lie between twenty and forty millions of years. The 
e\'olutionists of the gradual line, however, have supposed many 
thousands of millions of years to be the smallest amount thai 
wouki account for the whole range of evolution, from the 
very lieginning until the ap|>carance of mankind. This large 
discrqancy has always been a source of doubt and a weapon 
in the hands of o|>]iuncnts of the cvululioiury idea. The theory 
of descent had to tie rcmouldetl.'* '* 

The namr <irth«>i{rncii4 i% Ki^cn to tht« Iher^ry of dctcfminaie vsris- 
ti<>n jmi c%tihtti<itur) pri>i;rr^i al«>nff ftKC*! linr«. It nuy be urgMi ttwil 
NAttiral Sr!rrti(>n Ki^^^ |*r«»Krr«« ak\*mn tUdnUe linrs, but fff thit the 
runic orth<««clrctt<m ha% Item coinrd. The two viewi differ TmdwcMXtf. 
In ftrth<>«rlr«-tinn dcfinitr linr« of prr»frr«« arc A%nl by eradicaitiA. 
VAri4tiim may lie wholly fort'.ntotit. but ftelertitm permttt only 
kin<I« ff \aruti<»n tf» |>rrti«t ainl arcumuUte (>n the other 
c»rth<»Krne«i* the varuti'int thmi«eKe«, and hence the lines of 
rati<*n. are predrtrr mined 'I here are two nuin theoricf of 
fefi'«:«. rrprrtrntinic two radically different |«ifntt of rwm, 
mrti »h<» ctTrr thrm ire Kimrr an«l Naicrli The fttriner cufiu<ScffS 
<'rth'*«rr.r4it it pr'Mlurrd and ri>ntr(dle«i Ivy the enteriul i^Utn of «»> 
%ir<i?inier'.t w^rLtnff dire<ily mi the nrgani^m. vihale the latter Inlds 
orth<iS«*ne«i« ii the re»ult of a Mimewhat myttkal inner Itfe-foere. 



^ Ike Eiidmre pf Evolmhom. Science, Vol XX, 
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Eifiier, following the example of the great Darwin, did not propound 
his theory until after long years of specific observation and study of the 
facts concerning certain lizards and birds, and especially the wing- 
patterns of two large groups of butterflies. He finds that the lines of 
evolution, or modification of organisms, occur according to control 
along a few definite directions. It is the result of the inheritance of 
acquired characters which determines these lines of change, and the 
acquiring of new characters depends on the effects of external in- 
fluences, climate, nutrition, etc, and on the given constitution of the 
organism. But though stimulated and caused by the environment, 
variation and evolution only occur according to the laws of organic 
growth which differ with each organism. A few general lines of evolu- 
tion result, from which occasional branches are given off, like the 
familiar genealogical evolution tree. Geographical isolation helps 
greatly, and in this case some efficacy might be attributed to natural 
selection. But the actual forming of species, he finds, depends on three 
chief factors; one, a standing still or cessation of development, 
another, a sudden development by leaps (with which compare the later 
heterogenesis theory of De Vries treated above), and third, a hindrance 
or difficulty in reproduction (which is the essential factor in the theory 
of physiological selection which Romanes later proposed). Of the three 
species forming factors he attributes most value to the first. Certain 
forms stand still at definite stages in the development line, while others 
go on. They are dropped out as it were, and do not develop further. 
Thus we can have in the same region a series of distinct forms, all 
related chainwise though living simultaneously. But Eimer will not 
recognize the " dominant inner factor ever pushing toward advance," as 
he characterizes Nageli's view, because of the numerous recessive 
structures he sees. He writes: ''This tendency to progrress based on 
the assumption of ' inner growth laws ' contradicts flatly the assumption 
of outer influences as causes of change. . . . And it is my belief that it 
is precisely these outer influences, and the physiological phenomena de- 
pendent on them, which are the determining factors in the phyletic 
(race) development just as they are in individual development." ^^ 
i^mer has many followers, though they do not accept his theory in all 
its details. The most important are W. Haacke, Reinke, R. Hertwig, 
0. Hertwig, Wiesner, Hamann, Dreyer, Wolff, Goette, Kassowitz, 
V. Wettstein, and Korschinsky. 

Before taking up Nageli's theory let us note that many of the recog- 
nized American palaeontologists, such as Osborn, Williston, Hyatt, 
Smith, and Cope, along with Whitman, the Nestor of American zoolo- 
gists, an say they find evidence for orthogenetic variation and descent >^ 



" Quoted by Kellogg, Darwinism To-day, p. 285. «« Ibid., p. 268. 
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Of these Cope has most definitely worked oot a theory, whidi we may 
note in passing. The coarse of erolution seems to htm to imply the 
existence of an originative, conicious, and directive force He recog- 
niies three orthogenetic factors, a growth force, which he calh " hath- 
mitm," the direct effect of use and disuse of the environment, and the 
influence of primitive consciousness. This last it most miqiic. He 
claims that "conscious states have preceded organisms in tine and 
evolution." " Energy become automatic it no longer cooscknit, or is 
about to become unconicious." 

Nageli holds with Weiimann to the immortality of the gem plasm, 
or ** ideo-pUsm " at he calls it In thit he findt the continuity neces- 
sary for the working out of his vitalistic laws for development He 
writes: "Since idco-platm alone is transmitted from one indiirtduai 
hfe to the next following, the race development consists solely in the 
continual progress of the ideo-plasm, and the whole genealogical trie 
from the primordial drop of pUtma up to the organism of the prescot 
day (plant or animal) is, strictly speaking, nothing else than an tndi* 
vidual consisting of ideo-pbsm, which at each ontogeny forms a new 
individual body, corresponding to its advance.** ■* The ideo-pUsm of 
any one generation is not exactly identical with that of either its pro- 
genitors or its progeny, it is always increasing in complexity with Ibe 
result that each successive generation marks an advance 
its predecessor. But unlike Weismann, Kageli does not 
his germ cells in one place out of all relation to the body 
celU. but spreads thrm throughout the body in a sort of Ml- 
work of primitive protoplasm. The ideo-plasm is formed at first 
in scattrrr<l \n\% in tlie rrst of the protoplasmic mass, hot as 
these \n*.% incrra^e Ihry jnin and hcr«>nie united in a 
siirr«>iitii!r«! \ty and c«>titainirg in tt« tnr«hes the body platnk 
ramifying. «tim',ilu« -carrying firt«'>rk rontatns the essential life 
ertir«. an<l givrs rise \n life with all \X\ \ariet3r and complesity. His 
theory i)f nrth'i;rnr«M dr(irn(I« en (he a«stiniiiti(w of " a principle ol 
pr(iicrr«4:\r (Ir\rlo|inirnt. a «<imrt^inir inhrrrfit in the organic wrrU 
wliu'h niAlr« raih f>rgjni«m in it«r'f a fnrrr <\t faclitr making to ward s 
ipeitali/ati<'n and a<U|>tatton. that is t^wardt pr>igrcssive evohiti 
Njffrli lirlir\r« tl'.^l aninuN and plants would have developed 
a« thry \\Ji\r ^\rx\ luil n* «(rngK'e fir existence taken place, and the 
rlin*.j!i<- an<! ec'I'^Sit'^l ci»n<!i*ion% and changes been quite difftftae 
fn m what they arttialK have )<en ** Other writers call this fa<tar 
•• inrrr f!irr>ti\r fnrrr." " innT law «if deveW^pment.'" " intrtnsir 
em y r<-»iri!« pr'>grr««." etc.. which ii to say that organic evohrti 
tern ami ti nuw r:ilr<t \*y unknown inner forces inherent in 



'•JSmiunjry cf Tktory of Ofganit Lvclution, % it. 
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and has been independent of the influence of the outer world. The 
lines of evolution on this view are immanent, unchangeable, and ever 
slowly stretch towards some teleological goaL*<^ 

The belief in some sort of mysterious life force and spon- 
taneous activity in organisms is the characteristic of most recent 
anti-Darwinian views. In the able hands of the modem 
French philosopher, Bergson, who brings to his philosophy a 
wealth of scientific information, this life force is the secret of 
the whole problem of evolution. The great super-physical 
supply of vitality pours itself out in various forms, each ac- 
ctimulating ever fuller volume of free creative activity. But 
they have no goal other than their own self -augmentation, for 
teleology is excluded from his system, and the forces, while 
they press the forms of life forward in unvarying lines, are 
blind and tmguided. He looks upon the universe as having a 
creation consciousness behind it that is ever struggling with 
matter in an evolutionary process. Thus life with its dura- 
tional and temporal conditions is " voluntary," and as life 
evolves in its struggle with matter, it becomes so more and 
more distinctly. No less brilliant in his exposition and 
illustration, is Driesch, a great biologist, in his writings on the 
life force, or vitalism. He differs radically from Bergson in 
this question of purpose. He is, of all modem investigators, 
perhaps the one who has most persistently and thoroughly 
worked out the problem of causal and teleological interpreta- 
tion. The teleological seems to him itself a factor playing a 
part in the chain of causes. The keynote of all is to him the 
entelechy of Aristotle. 

So much for the scientific side of evolution. How then may 
the theist view the process? Professor Otto after a careful re- 
view of post-Darwinian theories concludes : " All this implies 
an admission of evolution and of descent, but a setting aside 
of Darwinianism proper as an unsuccessful hypothesis, and a 
positive recognition of an endeavor after an aim, internal causes, 
and teleology in nature, as against fortuitous and superficial 

factors. This opens up a vista into the background of things, 

•• Sec Kellogg, Darwinism To-day, pp. 277, 8. 
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and thereby yields to the religious conception til thit a study 
of nature can yield — namely, an acknowledgment of the possi- 
bility and the legitimacy of interpretating the world in a re- 
ligious sense, and assistance in so doing. ... A world which 
in its evolution is not exposed, for good or ill, to the action 
of chance factors — playing with it and forcing it hither and 
thither — but which, exposed indeed to the most diverse con* 
ditions of existence and their influences, and harmonizing with 
them, nevertheless carries implicitly and infallibly within it- 
self the laws of its own expression, and especially the necessity 
to develop upward into higher and higher forms, b expressly 
suited for teleological consideration, and we can understand 
how it is that the old physico-teleological evidences of the ex- 
istence of God are l)eginning to hold up their heads again. 
They are wrong when they try to demonstrate God, btit quite 
right when they simply seek to show that nature does not con- 
tradict — in fact that it allows room and validity to — belief in 
the Highest Wisdom as the cause and guide of all thiqfs 
natural." •* 

When the majority of the naturalists are coming to tee in 
evolution a definitely ccmtrolled movement within regular 
linc», what right have they to proliihit the theistic thinker to 
see the immanent, indwelling control of Divine Energy guiding 
all to a prc<lctcrmined g<>al? Needless to say but few biolo- 
gists confc5!( to «uch a liclicf. for the spirit of science is alwajrs 
against the assumption of a mystii*. divine vital force to explain 
things it cannot understand. It al\%ays hof^es that further ob- 
servation and study ^ill yield some new physico-chemical 
forces which will explain all naturally. Rut the scientist camiot 
pn4iibit the theist from having his own inter|>retation of na- 
ture's facts. .Vs was sugj^cMed earlier in this discussion, the 
univerne has tiso side«. the physical which is visible to the 
senses, and the spiritual wliich is often ti» those who have eyes 
to see the mysteries of ikxi. On this btter side we see the 
forces which are Uick of the laws of nature, and rcaliie that 
the Divine Knergy is at the heart of things, guiding and over- 
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ruling the whole process of continuous creation by definite 
modifications through immanent directive and formative forces 
which work in harmony with the environment and gradually 
embody the type of species in final form. Later on more will 
be said of the meaning of Divine Immanence,^* but for the 
present it will be sufficient to echo the opinion of John Fiske, 
frequently expressed in his later years, that the doctrine of evo- 
lution makes God our constant refuge and support, and nature 
His true revelation ; and when all its religious implications shall 
have been set forth, it will be seen to be the most potent ally 
that Christianity has ever had in elevating mankind. 

We prefer to think that the organic evolution process has 
attained its end. As far back as human history goes there 
have been no great changes in species, save such as are due to 
man's wonderful power of domestication of wild forms of 
plant and animal life, showing himself in this to be the lord 
of creation, able to bend all organic nature to his use. The 
earth in becoming fit for human habitation has reached its 
goal. And with this the veteran evolutionist, Alfred Russell 
Wallace, agrees in his latest book The World of Life: " In 
the present work I recur to the subject after forty years of 
further reflection, and I now uphold the doctrine that not man 
alone, but the whole World of Life, in almost all its varied mani- 
festations, leads us to the same conclusion — that to afford any 
rational explanation of its phenomena, we require to postulate 
the continuous action and guidance of higher intelligences; 
and further, that these have probably been working toward a 
single end, the development of intellectual, moral and spiritual 
beings/' " 

(In the Appendix, Note K, is given a discussion of Instinct, 
which is one of the most perplexing questions with which the 
evolutionist has to deal.) 

»« See Chap. X. 
» Pp. 34«>-i- 
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I. ''It is manifest anthropomorphism, a conceiving the Infi- 
nite in terms of human experience." But the same objection 
applies to any conception of this Infinite One whatever, since 
all our thinking is under human conditions. We can only think 
of the Divine Being and His action under three human analo- 
gies — physical force, acting mechanically from without ; life, 
the teleological and immanent but unconscious force in oxgan- 
isms ; and self-conscious will-power or personality.* The last 
is undoubtedly the highest and truest, yet it has become the 
fashion to sneer at such a conception of God. We are for- 
bidden to pass from the external study of nature to the inner 
study of man and those elements which lift him above the 
brutes. Herbert Spencer is just as anthropomorphic as any 
theistic thinker. As the idea of physical force comes from our 
consciousness of effort and power, his definition of *' the Un- 
knowable " in terms of energy is as anthropomorphic as is our 
conception of God as personal. In thinking of God we should 
use all the elements of our consciousness and not simply those 
connected with matter. If we are denied this we might as well 
say we cannot think of God at all. 

Men have always felt that Deity must possess in perfection 
all our highest qualities. The real error is not the thinking of 
God in terms of our noblest thought, for we cannot think of 
Him in any other way, but the thinking that He is altogether 
such an one as ourselves. The Christian point of view is not 
so much that God is anthropomorphic, but that man is theo- 
morphic, made in God's image, and therefore the best symbol 
of God. This was St. Paul's teaching at Athens. He for- 
bids our making images of human bodies to represent God, but 
bids us think of ourselves as like Him in spirit. " Being then 
the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is 
like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and device of 
man." ^ 

Xenophanes makes the same distinction in his oft-quoted 
words : '' If oxen and horses had hands and fingers like ours, 

• Abbott, Through Nature to Christ, p. 45. 
^Acts 17:27-29. 
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then would they paint and fashion the forms of their gods and 
give them bodies like their own, horse like unto horses, and 
oxen to oxen." But he also added the words expressing the 
inner likeness to us, which are not so often quoted : " God is 
all sight, all ear, all mind, wholly exempt from toil. He sways 
all things by thought and will." This reference to " thought 
and will " qualifies his broad opening statement : " One God 
there is, mightiest among gods and men, who neither in form 
nor thought is like to men." * 

Oliver Lodge contends that the method of reasoning em- 
ployed in the anthropological argument is legitimate : " The 
inference or deduction of some of the attributes of Deity, from 
that which we can recognize as ' the likest God within the soul,' 
is a legitimate deduction, if properly carried out; and it is in 
correspondence with the methods of physical science. ... To 
suppose that the deduction of divine attributes by intensifica- 
tion of our own attributes must necessarily result in a ' magni- 
fied non-natural man ' is to forget the facts of physical science. 
If the reasoning is bad, or the data insufficient, the result is 
worthless, but the method is legitimate, though far from 
easy." • 

2. The Anthropological Argument is the expression of an 
intuitive judgment called by Leibnitz the Law of the Sufficient 
Reason, that the cause must potentially contain the effect, and 
that both must be alike, i.e., homogenous, on the same plane 
of action or existence. Some consistent Empiricists attempt 
to discredit the argument by denying its main premise, the 
likeness between cause and effect. They put their objection 
in terms of apparent humility, and ask whether the ephemeral 
experiences of such a petty race of creatures as man furnish 
any adequate idea of the Absolute One in whom all the possi- 
bilities of being are comprehended. But we do not claim that 
our ideas are " adequate," only that they are true by analogy 
as far as they go. One thing is certain, God cannot be less 
than man. 



» Rittcr's History of Ancient Philosophy, VoL I, pp. 432-4. 
^Hibbert Journal, Jan., is)03i PP* 216, 7. 
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Our self-consciousness demands a ground and cause whidi 
cannot be less, but must be more, than we are in consciousness. 
No movement of thought is more direct than the affirmation 
that the Power back of the world and ourselves must be per- 
sonal, i.e., must be self-conscious and know Himsdf as unity. 
He must be able to speak of Himself as '' I." God of course 
transcends man infinitely ; but this qualification does not destroy 
the reality of His being a person, it merely affirms that He is 
the transcendent Person* In conceiving God as penooal we 
do not drag Him down out of His mystery, within readi of 
our understanding, for our personality is itself a baflSing mys- 
tery. We believe profoundly that our personality is finite and 
limited ; God's is infinite and perfect But " infinity " cannot 
change a quality into its opposite, e.g.t personality into imper- 
sonality, which is not a higher but a lower conception. AIL at- 
tempts to make God supra-personal, "higher than conscious- 
ness," result in making Him infra-personal, a Bdng who does 
not know that He is Himself. If the Infinite and Eternal 
Energy does not know itself, but wills blindly and wildly, not 
knowing what it wills, and worics unconscious of itsdf and its 
end in working, then it is not a higher being than ourselves, but 
a lower. As each man has an inner center of consciousness 
hidden from others, which looks on its own motives and 
thoughts, so God must be a self-conscious Being, a Mind whose 
depths no finite being can penetrate, but of which He can make 
known as much as He wills, just as we make our thoughts 
known to our fellows. The pantheistic talk about a spirit 
higher than personality, is a contradiction in terms. An " im- 
personal spirit " is equivalent to an impersonal person. We 
might as well talk of a triangle with four sides, or a quadruped 
with only two legs. Spirit without personality is simply subli- 
mated " force," as the Left Wing of the Hegelians have rightly 
insisted. 

To the old objection that all this is to make the Infinite One 
a mere magnified man, we answer that it is at least a whole 
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man we magnify, and not some isolated part of a man, like 
Spencer's bare Force, or Schopenhauer's Will minus Con- 
xcioasnes.s, or Von Hartman's Idea which works to a definite 
\ aim intelligently but in entire unconsciousness, or Matthew 
Arnold's Power making for Righteousness, but is not righteous 
Itself — all barren abstractions drawn from portions of our 
experience, which have no counterpart in real life ; for man is 
a miity, and acts as a person. Romanes says that " to speak of 
the Religion of the Unknowable, the Religion of Cosmism, the 
Rdigion of Humanity, and so forth, where the personality of 
the First Cause is not recognized, is as unmeaning as it would 
be to speak of the love of a triangle, or the rationality of the 
equator. . • . Humanity, for example, is an abstract idea of 
our own making: it is not an object any more than the equator 
is an object . . . The distinguishing feature of any theory 
wUdi can properly be termed a Religion, is that it should refer 
to the ultimate source, or sources of things : and that it should 
suppose this source to be of an objective, intelligent, and per- 
sonal nature. To apply the term RdigicMi to any other theory 
b meiely to abuse it" ^* 

Fiske reminds us of the inadequacy of a vocabulary forged 
on the anvil of material experience. " Words which have 
gained their meanings from finite experience of finite objects 
of thought must inevitably falter and fail when we seek to apply 
tliem to that which is Infinite. But we do not mend matters 
by employing terms taken from the inorganic world rather 
than from human personality. To designate the universal 
Power by some scientific term, such as Force, does not help us 
in the least All our experience of force is an experience of 
finite forces antagonized by other forces. We can frame no 
conception whatever of Infinite Force comprising within itself 
an the myriad antagonistic attractions and repulsions of which 
the dynamic universe consists. We go beyond our knowledge 
when we speak of Infinite Force quite as much as we do when 
we speak of Infinite Personality. Indeed, no word or phrase 



" Thoughts on Religion, pp. 41^43* 
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"Were I ao tall to reach tike pol^ 
Or srasp the ocean widi nqr ^paOf 
I must be measured by my soul; 
The mmd's the standard of tiie maa"" 

Pascal placed man's greatness precisely in the fact that, while 
the powers of nature crush him in a moment, he knows him- 
self and the world; he dies, but he knows that he isi dying, and 
looks beyond death to a larger life. 

It is science which gives us the faith in progress. It shows 
a steady movement which culminates in man as its head ; but a 
head so peculiar and different from all that goes before it, 
that we fed that while man is the end of the develppment, he 
is not wholly of it, but rises, as Le Conte and Wallaoe and 
Fiske hold, above it, though out of it Most evdutioiiists 
agree that man is the final form — no higher being will appear 
on earth '* in the flesh.'* But is he the final form, in the sense 
that life not only culminates in him but ends with him, that 
in a few millenniums as the earth grows cold the r e tro grade 
devolution will sweep humanity off the globe into nothingness, 
as ruthlessly as it has destroyed all preceding dynasties of liv- 
ing things ? Man has risen through the brute, from matter to 
spirit. Each advance in the process has been an advance in 
quality of life, not in mere strength or bodily vigor, but in re- 
finement of organization and development of mind If the 
age-long movements end in a being, who knows himself and 
knows God, and if, having reached the highest point, man- 
kind is hurled back into the dust, till the race disappears utterly, 
then the whole process is a bitter and cynical delusion. Even 
Omar Khayyam recoiled from the thought of a God who would 
so stultify himself : 

" Ne'er a peevish Boy 
Would break the Bowl from which he drank in joy; 
And He that with his hand the Vessel made 
Will surely not in After Wrath destrpy." *• 



i» Horae Lyricae, Bk. II, True Greatness. 
^•Rubdiydt, LXXXV. 
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If, as our reas(»i suggests, the entire upward movement of 
evolution is a gradual disclosure of supreme reality, if the 
successive stages of the ascending scale of being form a pro- 
gressive manifestation, and if in that manifestation the richest 
in significance is human life, and if human life finds its full 
expression only in personality, then are we driven to the thought 
that personality, the consunmiation of the whole process, must 
form our deepest clue to the nature of God. The evolution 
which culminates in human personality points beyond itself to 
a final revelation of the Divine Personality. Men have always 
found God most clearly and deeply by looking within and 
not without, by withdrawing " into the temple cave of their 
own selves/' 

In the very deepest truth God and man stand and fall 
together, because in the same degree as we appreciate our own 
personality do we appreciate God. Where personality is weak- 
ened or denied the sense of duty is undermined. The strong 
men of the world have shown this in their sense of personality. 
Caesar said to the men in the skiff, " You carry Julius Caesar ; 
do not be afraid, my work is not yet done." 

II. Freedom of Action 

The human will is not a " faculty " of the mind, as the old 
psychology taught. It is rather the immediate expression of 
the whole personality. It is the self, deliberating, choosing 
and acting on its own motion. Kant makes freedom the dif- 
ferentia of man in distinction from things which float help- 
less in the fixed sequences of causes and effects in nature. 
He says that will is a kind of causality belonging to rational 
beings, and freedom is the property of that causality which 
enables them to be efficient agents, independent of determina- 
tion by outside forces. On the other hand, necessity is that 
property of irrational things which consists in their being de- 
termined to movement by outer causes. The essential differ- 
ence between persons and things lies in this point of free inner 
action.*^ The consciousness of will and the power to produce 

IT Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, § III. 
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movement by action U one of the earliest and profoundett ex- 
periences of the child, and he soon learns to dtsttngtiish the 
things he does accidentally from those done purposely, for 
which he is morally responsible. 

Person, or spirit, stands above the mechanical interaction of 
matter and force in nature. In this sense man is ** super- 
natural." He can make things happen in nature that would 
never have taken place without his interference. As to the 
question of his action on, as well as in, the worid of nature* 
our appeal is simply to facts, to what he has actually done, 
supplemented by his consciousness that his action is free. Up 
to the time of man's appearance on the globe its phenomcia 
were all under the law of fixed forces, even in the rcabn of 
animal life, where they arc purely instinctive. It would have 
been |>ossible for a sufficiently gifted being to have predicted 
the whole course of the future development and gradual dis- 
solution of the existing world under the action of known forces. 
Ihit a vast change took place when man appeared, a creature 
with plans and purposes of his own, outside of the rcabn of 
chemical and mechanical forces, capable of saying ** I intend 
to do this" and " I will do that." Possessing a wilt joined 
to an intrlliKcncc infinitely lu|;hcr tlian any which had yet 
api>carc(l, man was ahic to treat the earth as his own. to subdue 
the powers of nature, and fashion the earth's surface after his 
pleasure. .Ml material and living things are usetl and treated 
as man's proinrrty acconling as his neccU demand. 

Here a^ain we say that nun and (lixl stand or fall together. 
Both must Ik free, or U)th are Unind by tlie iron chain of fate. 
ILiIfour reminds us that the <liflicuhies connected with God*s 
action (in the uorld are not |K*cuIiar to theology. ** Naturmltfln 
itself has to face them in a yet more anl»rrassing form. For 
tho meet us not onlv in connection with the doctrine of God, 
hut in coruiection with the dcKtrine of nun. Nut Divinily 
aloue intervenes in the ^orhl of thinf^s. . . . Each living tool 
Hliich avts on its surruun<linKs raises (|uestions analcfous low 
and in some \%a\s more |»crplexing than, those suggested by the 
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action of a God immanent in a universe of phenomena."** 
Hence if man is free to affect the course of nature at all, 
if his volition counts for something in producing events, still 
more must God, the world's Master and Maker, be free to act 
in and on the world of phenomena, though we know not how, 
and cannot see Him acting, any more than other men see our 
^irits acting, though they see the resulting motion in our 
bodies. If all human actions have taken place without pro- 
ducing chaos, if the material world is so created that man can 
act freely to direct its forces, it is illogical to hold that God 
cannot so work. On the other hand, if man is not free, but 
only thinks himself so, if he is a conscious automaton, bound 
to a fixed order of thought from the cradle to the grave, if he 
is a mere puppet acted upon by the forces within and without, 
then the only God that is credible is Spinoza's God of Pan- 
theism, the sum total of the cosmic forces, entangled in matter, 
working all things according to the law of necessity that allows 
him no freedom. There is either freedom in God and man, or 
freedom in neither. There is no third alternative. The same 
arguments which deny design and rational will in nature, are 
equally effective against any possibility of human will and 
action in the world of human relations. The scientific mate- 
rialists do not hesitate to accept that side of the dilemma which 
denies freedom. Thus Haeckel affirms that necessity is law, 
and is just as binding on the sum total of forces that we call 
God, as on the separate centers of force which for a few years 
are embodied in man. In reply to this might be quoted the 
opinion of the logician Sigwart that : " Our will, with its 
conviction of an * ought ' . . . refuses to acknowledge this 
mfallible necessity, and opposes to the course of nature ideals 
which are only realized by free action. . . . There is nothing 
in our treatment of logic to prohibit a view of the universe 
according to which the most fundamental fact of self-con- 
sciousness is the will." ^® The denial of human freedom 



^Tht Foundations of Belief, p. 311. 
^^ Logic, VoL II, pp. 556, 7. 
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will come up for full discussion later,*^ and for the present it 
will be sufficient to quote lUingworth's statement as to weight 
of philosophic opinion in favor of the freedom of the htmian 
will. " The freedom of the will is the very nerve of person- 
ality ; and the variety of the terminology used by its different 
advocates, in different ages, must not be allowed to obscure the 
great philosophic tradition in which they agree. It is a case, 
indeed, in which the appeal to ' the authority of philosophy * is 
of especial use. For the freedom of the will is really attacked 
on a priori grounds, and defended on grounds of experience ; 
i.e., it is attacked as being inconsistent with various natural 
analogies, or theoretic presumptions, and defended as being a 
fact of which we are directly and immediately aware. Now 
many a man, when he finds acute thinkers discrediting a pri- 
mary verdict of his consciousness, is apt, with superfluous 
humility, to think they must be more clever than they seem, 
and therefore to defer to their authority. It is important, 
therefore, to draw attention to the fact that the immense weight 
of philosophic authority is beyond question on the other 
side. " '^ The modem philosophic movement. Pragmatism, 
holds the freedom of the will as one of its chief tenets. 

The main ground for the naturalistic denial of freedom of 
the divine will is the absolute uniformity of nature. This is 
the old fallacy of Positivism, which we have already dis- 
cussed,** that the discovery of the sequences in any given proc- 
ess explains the cause of its regularity. True, there is no 
fickleness in nature. The many gods of mythology have dis- 
appeared in the light of experience with nature's interrelation 
and unity. But the same harmony which proves that there are 
not many wills at work in the universe, proves that there is 
one supreme Will at the center. 

The magic word which is supposed to make all clear is the 
word " law." If anything is to be explained, law is the solu- 
tion. What is law? In its primary signification law is the 



20 See ChaD. XVIII. 

^^Personality, Human and Divine, pp. 227, 8. 

" Sec pp. 44-47. 
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attthoritattve expression of human will enforced by power. 
The instincts of mankind, finding utterance in language, have 
not failed to see that the phenomena of nature are only con- 
ceivable to us as, in like manner, the expressions of a Will 
enforcing itself with power. But, as in other cases, the sec- 
ondary or derivative senses of the word have supplanted the 
primary signification ; and " law " is now habitually used by 
men who deny the analogy on which that use is founded and 
to the truth of which it is an abiding witness. 

It is true that every law is in its own nature invariable, and 
forces if taken singly produce ever the same effects, provided 
the conditions remain the same. But if the conditions vary, 
the invariability of effect gives place to an infinite capacity of 
change. It is by altering the conditions under which a given 
force works, or by bringing other forces to operate on the same 
object, that our wills act on the worid. To this end uniformity 
of law is indispensable. Unless the action of forces were 
michanging, they could not be instruments of will. The 
notion, then, that uniformity of law is contradictory to the sub- 
ordination of forces to our wills, or to God's, is a notion con- 
trary to our experience. That which governs the forces of 
nature to definite ends is the divine will forming variable com- 
binations of invariable forces. There is no ordered series of 
facts which is not due to a combination of forces, and there is 
no combination of forces which is invariable and not capable 
of unlimited change. Therefore we may say that the forces 
of nature are not rigid but pliable and ever changing. 

The denial of freedom of action in God springs from the 
curious idea that freedom means caprice, and therefore is 
jnomsistent with the constancy of natural laws. But if natural 
law be rational order, the product of mind, why should not 
mind freely will it? Caprice is no part of the essence of 
freedom. A sane mind, in the same degree as it is sane and 
wise, holds to the purpose and plan of action which seems 
wisest It may vary, but it does not do so without a reason 
which seems good. The wiser and the better a man is, the 
more uniform becomes his method of action. Caprice is the 
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result not of freedom, but of our wills being fettered or per- 
verted by lack of knowledge as to the best course, or by lack 
of power to carry out our plan, qr by lack of good will to do 
what we ought to do in given cases. God's uniformity is the 
result of His infinite knowledge, almighty power, and perfect 
goodness. The Old Testament constantly tells us, " He ts ooC 
man that He should repent," i,e., change His mind, and the 
New Testament more graphically speaks of Him as ''the 
Father of lights, with whom can be no variation, ncttber 
shadow that is cast by turning." ** His will is the expression 
of His character, and at the service of both is the knowledge 
which knows the universe through an<l through and the power 
which resides at the center, touching the secret source of its 
forces. The uniformity of nature, of which many make a 
very fetish, is itself an expression of wisdom and love, for with- 
out the maintenance of those steady unchanging " habits ** of 
divine action which we call laws of nature, the world could 
not be what it is meant to be, our training school in mind and 
character. A lunatic world would make lunatic men. 

That the system of nature is hard and unbending to us, docs 
not prevent its lacing f»bstic and fluid to the divine will. Our 
bo<lics are a vast congcrk-s of living cells, each cell an organism 
in<lq>cn<lent of our ci ntml, olwying chemical and physiological 
laws. .N'o wonder the IxmIv seems to the scientist a selfHterel- 
o|>cd and self-omt rolled maihine. yet we know by our inner 
consciousness that it is ofie<lient to otir will, though kotv the 
will can act on it no man knows. ( hir various mo«ics of action 
become more and more uniform and automatic in the same 
degree as we know and will and practise them longer. Once 
we IukI to take pains and effort to walk, now we walk withoaff 
thinking; at all. Uirely willing; the movement. With still more 
(lirhculty did we learn to s{*eak. now our thouf^hts quickly shape 
themselves in words. This is tnie of ever)* art. writing, read- 
ing. f>laying the piano, kitting a laselall. whate\'er we know 
|)erfectly, wc do aut<jniatically and unconsciously. Yet the 
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will is back of the whole complex action, though we are uncon- 
scious of it, for we can check it in a moment. Mind and will 
are consciously active only on the outer fringe of mental action, 
for most actions have become instinctive. 

Even so we can and must think of the Divine Will as back 
of the marvelous phenomena of Nature. Her perfect and 
uniform laws are simply the operations of the perfect Mind, 
which knows nature completely and works from within. We 
do not marvel at common things, but in truth nothing is more 
wonderful and scientifically incomprehensible, than the prompt 
obedience of our bodies to our wills. Why should not the 
universe be equally obedient to the indwelling Spirit of God? 
We are thus led directly up to the thought of the Divine 
Immanence in nature, a view to be more fully discussed later.** 
This replaces the older mechanical conception of God as stand- 
ing, as it were, outside the universe, and working as we work 
on matter. The arguments from cause, order, and design are 
consistent with the idea of a deistic or remote God: but this 
present line of argument suggests God's working from within, 
with a constant outpouring of divine energy acting under 
divine laws. Our sense of will-power, the real source of the 
idea of cause, requires us to see conscious will back of the 
universal causation in nature, i.e., the immanent presence and 
action of God. The proper analogy is not energy, or even vital 
force, but intelligent, personal will. 

Prayers for Temporal Good 

If there is any one point where the Christian student is 
genuinely troubled today by the controversy between religion 
and science it is on the question of the efficacy of prayer. The 
wide prevalence of the scientific spirit, affirming as axiomatic 
the absolute uniformity of the laws of nature, has given rise to 
a common distrust of any prayers which concern our bodies or 
the outer world. Sir Oliver Lodge, in an article in the Hibhert 
Journal in 1902, put the problem into a clear statement. " This 

«*Sce Chap. X. 
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is the standing controversy^ by no means really dead at the 
present day. Is the world controlled by a living Person, acces- 
sible to prayer, influenced by love, able and willing to foresee, 
to intervene, to guide, and wistfully to lead without compulsion 
spirits in some sort aldn to Himself ? Or is the world a self- 
generating, self-controlled machine, complete and fully organ- 
ized for movement, either up or down, for progress or degen- 
eration, according to the chances of heredity and the influence 
of environment ? '' 

Prayer is a universal human instinct. Plutarch tells us that 
prayer is found wherever man is, for there are no cities with- 
out temples where prayers and sacrifices are offered. In this 
view the modem anthropolc^sts support him. It has ever 
seemed natural to man in the hour of need to call upon the 
name of the Lord. It is surprising to note that in great calam- 
ities the heathen make their appeal not to the lesser deities, but 
to the one God f dt to be supreme over alL Thus Aulus Gellius 
tells us that the ancient Romans when alarmed by an earth- 
quake were accustomed to pray not to any one of the gods 
individually but to ** God " simply. Max Miiller says that at 
critical moments when the deepest feelings of the heart were 
stirred the ancients dropped the language of mythology, and 
fell back on the universal language of true religion. Human 
nature in agony is never atheistic. The soul that knows not 
where to fly terror-stricken turns to God. 

It was suggested above that in man's ability to control the 
forces of nature to his own ends we have an a fortiori argu- 
ment for God's ability to control the forces of the tmiverse 
which He created, and which His divine will sustains. Con- 
sider how much of our human life is regulated by the requests 
we make of one another. We do not like to say we pray to 
one another, because prayer is more than request, but in the 
restricted use of the term in our present discussion, it amounts 
to that. A man swallows poison, and according to the laws 
of nature death is certain. We pray the physician to help, and 
he gives an antidote which saves the man's life. True the 
thing was done by setting in operation other laws of our physi- 
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cal nature which counteracted the first chain of circumstances, 
but who can deny that Crod may act in just such a way? No 
one has a right to postulate that Crod's action can only be by 
breaking the laws of nature. That would make Him less 
powerful and wise than we are. 

Much harm has been done to the belief in prayer by the 
daim on the part of its well meaning advocates that God 
answers prayers in the temporal realm by injecting into nature's 
order forces foreign to our experience, and laws which over- 
rule those now in operation. Such a supposition is not neces- 
sary. As has been shown, if God controls all the conditions 
under which forces act, He can bring about any result He 
wishes in what to us is a natural way. The scientist in his 
laboratory always has to isolate the forces with which he works 
in order that he may get the expected result to his experiment. 
The will of God acts like the will of man by causing variable 
combinations of invariable forces. To give rain to a particular 
section of the country ought to be possible to Crod without 
causing any violation of the laws of meteorology, for it merely 
involves perfect control of all the conditions governing rain- 
fall Thus there is room for the answer of all wise and true 
prayer, even though our limited knowledge and insufficient 
powers of observation keep us from understanding all of God's 
action. 

The assailants of prayer strive eagerly to make it appear 

that " special providences," such as we pray for in personal 

or national calamities, are the same thing as miracles. But 

the efficacy of prayer and the miraculous do not stand and fall 

tc^;ether. It confuses the issue to equate them. A miracle is 

a phenomenon unexampled in the course of nature and beyond 

the operation of its forces, which attests its divine source by 

the character and teaching of its worker.^* Special providences 

on the other hand, are not unusual occurrences, except that their 

happening coincides with the need they relieve. The answer 

to prayer is often so " natural " that we fail to observe God's 
^^^^^■■■^ 

}^Set Note S on the a priori arfirument for miracles in connection 
^ntii the discoMion of Divine Immanence in Chapter X. 
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with the great nations and their destinies. When war is 
waged with the firm conviction that the cause is just, the nation 
certainly may pray for success, but always with the reserva- 
tion that God's will with the nation shall be done. 

It does not follow that God will answer all prayer, and we 
can only expect an answer if we are sure that our prayers are 
in the proper spirit, and are really for our best good and for 
the good of our fellow men. Again we turn to human affairs 
for our illustration. Not every request our fellow men make 
of us is granted, and especially well is this shown in the rela- 
tion of the father to the child. Here we have the father's 
wisdom and love determining which of the child's more or less 
selfish and ignorant prayers shall be answered. Christ Him- 
self endorses this analogy. " If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father who is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
Him." »<> 

I. Let us make this filial relation the first of the conditions 
of prayer that we must observe if we are reasonably to expect 
an answer. The invocation, " Our Father," with which our 
Lord began the prayer, which He meant should be the type of 
all intercession, gives the ground of all true prayer. The filial 
relation alone justifies prayer, and the expression of every wish 
which is not sinful. However, no child may set his father 
a task and make its fulfilment a test of his love. But the, 
relationship of Father and son requires us to make requests 
even though God knows what we need. The Father desires 
the child to rely on Him and trust His willingness to care for 
it. Some things God cannot give without our asking. A hu- 
man father may not be able to give his child what he most needs 
for spiritual growth and moral life unless he open his heart to 
receive it by asking for it. " Ask, and it shall be given unto 
you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you." ^^ But when earthly and bodily good is asked, the 
Father in love may refuse it. Discipline and pain may be 



30 Matt. 7:11. 

31 Matt. 7 7. 
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sent for h^fier good. The earthly father thinks of manhood 
to ootne, and so God trains and develops us for the life eternal. 
We cannot judge of the means He uses, for this life is frag- 
mentary, a preparation for the larger life to come. Temporal 
good and pleasure, even the most lawful are always secondary 
to die life of the spirit, which reaches beyond earth's limits. 
Another relationship grows out of our relation to God as His 
duMren, and that is that we are brothers one of another. God 
akme knows what is best for all in this great htmian brother- 
hood, and many prayers, which it would be perfectly legitimate 
for us to make, cannot be granted because others would be 
vah^ppSty affected thereby. And again, for our prayer to be 
sincere, we must be willing to give to our fellow men the things 
we ask of God for ourselves. 

2. The second condition of prayer is submission to God's 
wilL The phrase in the Lord's Prayer, " Thy will be done," 
was strikingly illustrated by Christ's own prayer at Geth- 
scmane. He prayed there in agony of spirit ''Let this cup 
pass away, if ii be possible. Nevertheless not my will but 
Thine be done." The phrase, " if it be possible," shows sub- 
mission to God's infinite wisdom. Christ does not pray for the 
impossible, for though all things are possible to God, yet He 
has a plan for the redemption of the world which is the expres- 
sion of Hb own fundamental loving nature, and this plan must 
not be changed though it involved the awful tragedy of the 
Crucifixion. God's will may seem severe and terrible, though 
at a later time it will be seen to have been for the best. We 
know God's will for us in the realm of the spiritual life, but 
we do not know it in the realm of temporal affairs. '' If 
il be possible" forbids prayers when God's will is so plain 
that to change events would be to ask for a direct miracle. A 
time comes with the mortally sick when we cease to pray that 
the patient may recover, but seek to prepare him for his inevit- 
able end by prayer for grace to submit and for increase of 
faith at the end. Prayers natural in earlier days would be 
ir r ever ent now, because our increased knowledge tells us how 
necessary is the stability of God's government of the universe 
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for the good of alt men. Further, we should work as « 
pray. How otherwise can we understand the cbusc 
will be (lone on earth, as it is in Heaven " ? We are cal 
be God*s fellow- workers in the coming of His Kingdon 
our first duty after prayer is to use the means He india 
bring about the result we long for. The faith-cure ai 
prayer-cure crazes ignore the fact that the essential elcn 
Christian faith is not belief in God's omnipotence as : 
disposal of our wills, but tnist in His wisdom and Hii 
and glad submission to His onlering of our lives. T 
sincerely, " Thy will be done," implies that we will try 
it ourselves and hence make use of every adaptation of t 
to our needs which God has ordained, and made known 
through science. 

3. The last of the conditions is that we must look on | 
as more than mere i>etition. It is essentially spiritual, 
communion between God and the spirit of man. and rises 
the world of sense and the body's need. The verificati 
prayer lies in the inner sphere of spirit. The trueM ansi 
some prayers may lie the refusal of the »|>ecific requei 
the f tilfilmcnt of the dcei>er thought Kick of it. For tnn 
miinion in prayer there must Ikt two wilU in corre^f^ondi 
the will of him who pray< and the will of Him Who 
To denv this on ^mkI's si<le is to In^lieve that the whole un 
is a solid Mrnk. unY>efulin^ and unfeeling, whioh would I 
firayer in time of need, or at the l>est turn it into a ki 
spiritual j^mnastic for one's own self -training. No mj 
really jiray wli«i loi>ks on prayer as dimply rctnuctive and j 
suhjivtive. No man can wrir^hip a mere heartless pi 
however <!ivine sonic men may f»n»fess to think it M 
heart iin'ler «nch conditions wo!iI<| cea^ to pray word* of 
an*! ti» do deed* of Irive Then the true l»cliever Honid ' 
Mah^inrtan who Minis uj» hi^ full dtity in the one wofi! A.' 
•* it is fated " ( >n the other hand, to denv the will of ih 
who prays is e*|ually subversive r»f faith, for it de*trT»>« t 
man's spiritual nattire. If our tears and urgent cries 
always l<en present to the mind of Ciod as insignificant pa 
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His omniscience, but never have the slightest influence on His 
predetermined plan, then are we indeed merely His puppets 
whom He has called into being, why, no man can tell, and our 
lives are but the playing of idle parts in an empty show. Then 
fervent supplications will die on our palsied lips, for we merely 
imagine that we can act as we please. While we must not lose 
die faith of a child in the Heavenly Father's love and care, 
we must pray with the mind of a man, and in the spirit of 
Christ, Who interpreted our manhood to us. 

" Be not afraid to pray — to pray is right 

Pray, if thou canst, with hope ; but ever pray, 

Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay; 

Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 

Far is the time, remote from human sight, 

When war and discord on the earth shall cease; 

Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails the blessed time to expedite. 

Whatever is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 

Though it may be what thou canst not hope to see: 

Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 

Forbid the spirit so on earth to be; 

But if for any wish thou darest not to pray, 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away.***^ 



"Hartley Coleridge. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL ARGUMENT — 

(Concluded) 

III. The Witness of C6nsciencb to Moral Character in 

God 

Conscience is the third vital dement in personality, and is 
distinct from the other fonns of consciousness. It is '' f eding/' 
not intellect. As the inner voice of a higher law, felt to be 
supreme over all wills, it witnesses directly to a moral order, 
which itsdf implies a moral Lawgiver, the Fatte* and Lord 
of spirits. We enter here on a most convindng line of evi- 
dence as to the existence and nature of God, but it demands an 
inner eye and heart of feeling to value it The intellect alone 
will not suffice, for there is a dedded contrast between the 
world of phenomena and intellectual interpretation and the 
world of appreciation and moral judgment 

Conscience, the spirit's intuition of ethical distinctions and 
the feeling of obligation to do the good and not the evil, is a 
universal trait in htunanity, and is ever associated with faith in 
a divine moral order. The argument founded on this fact is 
two- fold: (i) The cause of ethical feelings must be ethical. 
If sense-phenomena arouse the conviction of the reality of an 
external world of matter, so do moral experiences arouse the 
conviction of the existence of a moral order, independent of, 
but related to, our wills; (2) Ethical relations exist only 
between persons. Duty is something due to a person, never to 
a thing or a force. The spontaneous reverence we feel for the 
Moral Law as having authority over us implies a personal Will 
as the source, with the right to rule our wills. This supreme 
Person must be all He wills man to be. " The Power, not our- 
selves, which makes for righteousness," must be a righteous 
person. 

ia6 
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Kant was the first to state clearly the moral argument. In 
his Critique of Practical Reason he completed the inquiry 
whkh he began in the Pure Reason, He had there shown that 
oar speculative reason could not carry us beyond the limits of 
our material experience and either prove or disprove the exist- 
ence of God, whereas the practical reason, reaching out beyond 
phenomenal experience, gives us the strongest and best evidence 
of God. As Ktmo Fischer emphatically writes : " The doc- 
trine of freedom, and the absolute supremacy of the moral 
order of the world, or the doctrine of the primacy of prac- 
tical reason, rests with Kant upon firm ground. The moral 
proof for the existence of God stands or falls with this 
doctrine. R^^arding the theoretical demonstrability of God's 
existence, Kant held different views at different stages of his 
philosophical inquiry. . . . But, however differently he may 
have thought on this point — namely, the knowableness of God 
— there was not a moment in the course of the development of 
ids philosophical convictions when he denied, or even only 
doubted, the reality of God." ^ Kant assigns the primacy to 
practical reason, because its interest for man is supreme. 
Ethical life and character are more to man than intellectual 
ability or scientific knowledge. His starting point, or prior 
postulate, is moral freedom, the ethical will, which he deduces 
as an objective certainty from the fact of the moral law. This 
carries with it the ethical demand for the chief good as a reality. 
This summum bonutn is composed of two elements, (i) per- 
fect virtue, which implies God, and (2) perfect felicity, which 
inq)lies immortality. His three postulates are, therefore, im- 
mortality, freedom, and the existence of God. "The first 
results from the practically necessary condition of a duration 
adequate to the complete fulfilment of the moral law; the 
second from the necessary supposition of the independence of 
tiie sensible world, and of the faculty of determining one's 
will according to the law of an intelligible world, that is, of 
freedom; the third from the necessary condition of the exist- 



^ Critique of Kant, c il § 3. 
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ence of the sutntnum bonum in such an intelligible world, by 
the supposition of the supreme independent good, that is, the 
existence of God." * 

In this argument we move in an entirely different field of 
experience and thought from the intellectual and the material 
world, and we realize the striking difference between physical 
nature and human nature. We live in two worlds; the one a 
world of perception and observation in which we are conscious 
of outer facts over which we have little or no control. The 
other, a world of appreciation and moral judgment in human 
relations, in which we can control our words and acts under 
obligations implied in the peculiar form of consciousness which 
we call " conscience." The fact that they are two has been 
most strikingly put by Kant : " Two things fill the mind with 
ever new and increasing admiration and awe, the oftener and 
the more steadily we reflect on them : the starry heavens above 
and the moral law zvithin, I have not to search for them and 
conjecture them as though they were veiled in darkness or 
were in the transcendent region beyond my horizon; I see 
them before me and connect them directly with the conscious- 
ness of my existence. The former begins from the place I 
occupy in the external world of sense, and enlarges my connec- 
tion therein to an unbounded extent with worlds upon worlds 
and systems of systems, and moreover into limitless times of 
their periodic motion, its beginning and continuance. The sec- 
ond begins from my invisible self, my personality, and exhibits 
me in a world which has true infinity, but which is traceable 
only by the understanding, and with which I discern that 
I am not in a merely contingent but in a universal and neces- 
sary connection, as I am also thereby with all those visible 
worlds. The former view of a countless multitude of worlds 
annihilates, as it were, my importance as an animal creature, 
which after it has been for a short time provided with vital 
power, one knows not how, must again give back the matter of 
which it was formed to the planet it inhabits (a mere speck 

2 Practical Reason, Pt I, Bk. II, Chap. 2, § 6. Abbott's transla- 
tion, pp. 229, 3a 
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in the universe). The second, on the contrary, infinitely 
devates my worth as an intelligence by my personality, in 
which the moral law reveals to me a life independent of 
animality and even of the whole sensible world — at least so far 
as may be inferred from the destination assigned to my exist- 
ence by this law, a destination not restricted to conditions and 
limits of this life, but reaching into the infinite." • 

Nature is morally indifferent ; not immoral, but simply non- 
moral. The ancient Babylonians had two symbols for nature. 
One was an empty waste of waters, and the other was a circle 
full of intertwined snakes, devouring each other in wild con- 
fusion. The animal world has no experience of moral free- 
d(»n and duty. Hence nature cannot bear such witness to 
God's character and will as it does to His power and divinity. 
Even naturalists of the mechanical school recognize this sharp 
contrast between man and the world of which he seems simply 
a part. Ray Lankester admits that man's relation to nature 
is unique ; he is nature's insurgent son, who has become a power 
in her midst and modified her order. Huxley thinks that man's 
true life began when he revolted against nature's law of might, 
and with a sense of right in his soul struggled against the 
cosmic process. He holds there is more in the sentiment ** I 
ought" than evolution can explain.* 

Rousseau was the first sentimentalist to throw all the blame 
for man's evil will on laws and government, and to proclaim 
that the true ideal of man is the unfettered life of nature 
"when wild in woods, the noble savage ran." And it is still 
taught by many social reformers that the panacea for all evils, 
physical and moral, is a return to Nature, untrammeled by 
priest or king. The poets have done much to foster such sen- 
timentality. Even so practical a man as Bryant tells us that 
"the groves were God's first temples," and reproves us for 
leaving " God's ancient sanctuaries " to worship " under roofs 
that our frail hands have raised." A glance backward into 



• Practical Reason, Pt. II, beginning of "Conclusion," Abbott's transla- 
tion, p. 26a 
^ See Ethics and Evolution, 
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the actual past would have shown him that if the "calm 
shades " taught him that we must " to the beautiful order of 
thy works learn to conform the order of our lives," it was 
simply because he carried to the contemplation of Nature eyes 
open to its higher meaning, and a heart and mind touched by 
the spirit of God to feel its perfect order." The men who 
actually dwelt in the forests in the days when there were no 
churches, and apart from the influence of the Law or the 
Gospel, had no such high and holy thoughts. The groves were 
indeed their temples, but they were the temples of the gods 
of lust and cruelty. Their dark recesses were polluted with 
foul deeds of unspeakable infamy, and their rocks and stones, 
far from preaching ** sermons," • reeked with human blood and 
reechoed to the shrieks of human victims. There was no 
catechism of moral duty in the brute life about them, no lessons 
of purity and self-restraint, no revelation of a Father above 
in the flashing ligfatnii^ and crashing thunderbolt or rushing 
flood. The wolves and tigers and crawling snakes who formed 
the emblems of their tribes could teach them nothing of the 
Ten Commandments; they learned nothing from them but lust 
and cruclt}- and pitiless selfishness, and came to be more treach- 
erous than the serpent and more cruel than the tiger. As 
to pitr. they knew it not. Useless consumers of bread, super- 
fluous taWes, the sick and infirm, frail slaves and aged people, 
wre often coolly put out of the way. This is Nature's method. 
She fc»<^ ^^^ ^"^ '^^' ^^^ survival of the fittest, and the 
fitted * '^ vocabulary is simply the strongest, the beast best 
»je to **t)ur others or snatch food out of their mouths. The 
^^ fact that what we call " humanity " has risen out of 
^^ , soa, shows that a power higher than Nature, having a 
^ qxOLlity and aiming at a moral end, has guided evolution. 

Pie Korf""? ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ F^^^^ would even now run the 
^^ backward. 

"TSTvI Forest Hymn. 
lj,y0U Like It, Act II, Sc. I. 

-Find tonRues in trees, books in running brooks 
^rmons m stones and good in everything." 
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When man really d^^rades himself to the level of nature, he 
loses all higher character and becomes like Richard III in 
Shakespeare's tremendous words, "the slave of nature, and 
the son of hell."^ Wordsworth is commonly true to ideals, 
bat he slipped into false sentiment when he wrote, 

"One iix4>ulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good. 
Than all the sages can." * 

Directly the opposite is the case. Men who, like Words- 
worth, have pondered the sages in their study, carry their 
own thoughts to nature, and read there a moral message of God 
and duty. On the ethical side nature hides God, while man 
reveals him. Browning strikes the deeper note in the Pope's 
qieech in The Ring and The Book : 

"Conjecture of the worker by the work; 

Is tiiere strength there? — enough: intelligence? 

Ample: but goodness in a like degree? 

Not to the human eye in the present state, 

An isoscele deficient in the base. 

What lacks, then, of perfection fit for God, 

But just the instance which this tale supplies 

Of love without a limit? So is strength, 

So is intelligence; let love be so, 

Unlimited in its self-sacrifice, 

Then is the tale true and God shows complete. 

Beyond the tale, I reach into the dark, 

Feel what I cannot see, and still faith stands." 

This argument from conscience cannot be too strongly urged, 
for Secularism — the deliberate ignoring of religion — not only 
dominates our school system today, but rules in our university 
teaching as well, where God and duty to God are words stu- 
diously neglected. This is right in science, but not in the field 
of theoretical and practical ethics. Ethics is commonly treated 
tmder the utilitarian or social aspect, but this teaching will 



» Act I. Sc 3. 

* The Tables Turned. 
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which has been discussed in a previous chapter. Bishop Cal- 
laway describes the difficuhy he had among the Zulus of speak- 
ing of conscience, for he could find no word in their lanfoaft 
to correspond to it. Yet he did not rashly conclude that thcjr 
had no moral sense. By persbtent investigation he dis c ove r ed 
an equivalent term which served perfectly to convey his idoL** 

Casalis gives us much information on the moral ideas of 
the Basutos before their contact with Christian civiliiatkNi. 
They are expressed in an original and lively fashion in their 
proverbs. " Cunning devours its master/* ** There is blood 
in the dregs," " The thief catches himself/' '' Stolen goods can- 
not grow/' *' Human blood is heavy, it prevents him who has 
shed it from running away," " I f a man has been killed secredj. 
the straws of the fields will tell it," " A good name gives good 
sleep/' On the occasion of the rite of circumcision, the jrooQg 
lUsuto is addressed thus : *' Amend your ways ! Be a nan I 
Fear theft I Fear adultery I Honor your parents! Obey 
your chiefs I " '• 

Howitt was initiated into the mysteries of the Australian 
savages, which are kept a profound secret from the white ncn. 
At the initiation the Australian youth is taught to believe in 
Danimulun. the great spirit whose name is never mentioned at 
other times, but who is commonly called Master and Father. 
Each lad is given by one of the ciders advice so kindly, 
fatherly, and impressive as often to soften the heart and draw 
tears from the youth. Some of the rules given him at that 
time are to obey the old. to share with and live peaceably with 
all their friends, not to interfere with girls or married women, 
and to ol)ey the food restrictions. 

Thus, to quote Robertson Smith, " we see that even in its 
rudest forms religion was a moral force ; the powers that man 
reveres ^ere on the side of social onler and tribal law ; and the 
fear of the gods was a motive to enforce the laws of 
which were also the laws of morality." ** Different 



«> S^ Wc>rd«worth, The On€ Rfligwrn, p^ 554, 5. 
" 7 fc/ li€smii»s, pf». J63, 4, 307-31 «. 
*« Hthgwm of ikt Semites, p. sj. 
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different ages do vary as to concrete cases of duty according 
to their ethical light, but they do not differ in the inner feeling 
of oughtnesSy the obligation to do the thing which to them seems 
right. 

We have in our own day many examples of a development 
of moral opinion. Slavery was at one time universally con- 
sidered as sanctioned by God. Even after the movement 
against it began many good men argued for it, calling on the 
Bible to support their claims, yet years later they admitted 
their mistake. The Bible has not changed, but its principles 
arc every decade being given wider application. The same 
gradual growth of moral opinion is seen in the suppression of 
lotteries and gambling. Many countries today have yet to 
reach this point. The Greek Fathers were wiser than some 
of the theologians up to our own day. Gregory of Nazianzus 
tdls us that God in His progressive revelation dealt with the 
Jews as a schoolmaster. Chrysostom thinks that the merit of 
the New Testament is that it has taught us to condemn as 
wrong much that the Old Testament tolerated, and urges that 
we must not look at the bare facts only, but must study also 
with care and attention the period in which they happened, the 
causes and motives of them, and the difference between the 
persons acting. Basil has the suggestive thought that God 
deals with us as men reared in darkness, and only gradually 
accustoms us to brighter light. 

The moral instincts which create and rule society are not 
its product, but rather the formative forces within it, growing 
with its growth. They do not spring out of the environment 
nor from any conscious will of men, they are imposed upon 
our deepest nature by a higher Power working within. They 
all witness to the spiritual environment in which our finite 
prints live and move, and they are visions of what God would 
have us will and do. The social order is the expression of the 
underlying moral order of the heart. We may claim history 
as testifying to the view that some recognition of God and of 
man's spiritual being is indispensable to the survival in the long 
run of ethical instincts. Conscience is the peculiar form of 
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consciousness concerned with the relations hetween persons. 
The word is striking in its implication of a certain mtrtuality 
of knowledge between men, and also hetween God and men in 
moral principles. It is the dear intuition of duty which arises 
when a man stands face to face with a hard ol>ligati«>n. and 
recognizes in the still, small voice an autliority which he can- 
not gainsay ; for it is the mystery of conscience that it proclaims 
a law independent of man's will, even condenming it. yet 
which he feels to lie not arbitrar>', but the expression of his 
higher being. 

Conscience is hard to define for accurate scientific use be- 
cau.se it is so widely used to signify any or all exercise of mind 
concerning the morality of an action. CaldcrwofKl say^ that 
" conscience is that ix)wer of mind by whirh moral law is dis- 
covered to each indivi<]ual for the guidance of his condui t." ** 
and Noah K. Davis also si>cak^ of the function of ct>n<cience 
to discern the moral law. " The intuitive cognition of this 
fundamental, catholic, and universal law, is the «oIe function 
of the pure practical reason or conscience. Con^-ience is pure 
rea«on discerning moral law. This faculty has the moral law 
f(»r its cxi'hisivf ofijcct. an<l il«i cxerri>e is thr pri:i!ar>'. original. 
antrcrdriil OMKlition of aiiv n»or:il a-tixiJv uh.itrvrr. ^itNnit 
whii'h liUiTtv has no moral ri'-traint. ainl vohtif»n no m'^ral 
character." '• 

KaTit a!id I Sutler f:i\r t<i rmi^iicncr the funi'tion of paistng 
iii'!Lr^'«*JJt •'»** \\v\\. Karil tells us that " l*i»n»Hieiu-c is man's 
pra«tual rraHi.n. utiiili j'.nl*!^ iK-forr liirii his law of d*Jt> in 
e\rry ra-^r ^n a- ritlu-r T«» ai«iiiil or roo'lmin him."'* It is 
if»!i t-r !•.!•• I \\i\}\ will aM<! a it i' in. wlurtas i?*c f»urr reason thinks 
an«l arj^'Tir*. rla-^iJu-- a:Tl s|.c, til.itr^ liiitlcr similarly hoUs 
It t'l ' «* " xhv j»ri:K i| Ii- in rii.i!!. I«y wl'.i.h br appnivrs or disap* 
jrnvr-. 1;!- h' aft. !riTi|'fr, ai:«l aviiiiTi*- " '• !':i!lrr's ; hrase. 
" xhr •.'•jTiTnai V of *■ !i^i irru r." is 11, .t ilrar It sh«niM l« tSe 



»» HmV t . ' \f r .; i*hil s r^y. I'^. I. l>iv I. Os 4. I I 

'* ;»•' ;h./i n t Mtt.ithMi^al IWmenti 4/ Ltkui. \ll. ( R '• 
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fdt supremacy and authority of the law to which moral con- 
sciousness bears clear witness. This distinction explains the 
common phrases of a good and a bad conscience. If conscience 
always rcveak the right, how can it ever be bad? A good con- 
science is a consciousness of a plain duty plus the good will 
to do it. An evil conscience is a consciousness of duty plus 
an evil will refusing to do it. Kant's dictum "There is no 
such thing as an erring conscience," *• is true in the sense that 
every man is bound to do that which his conscience bids him 
do. But his moral sense grows by obedience to what seems 
right to him, and can be trained to a truer perception of what 
is right and wrong, just as the eye, which sees by nature, can 
be trained to delicacy of taste in color and form, or the ear, 
which does not need to be shown how to hear, can be educated 
to an appreciation of harmony and tone. 

A law of duty is a statement not of that which miist happen, 
but of that which ought to happen. It is a revelation of the 
relations which personal beings know ought to prevail between 
them as the ideal end of their being. But that ideal is not 
realized; it finds imperfect obedience at best, and often open 
rebellion. Still no rebellion can shake the deep feeling that 
the law ought to be obeyed. Even the sinner knows that the 
law b just and holy. There is a half truth in Satan's 
words : " Ye shall be as God, knowing good and evil.'' ^^ We 
do know good by contrast with evil, and sin reveals our power 
of independent action against our known duty. 

This feeling or recognition of an authority within us that 
has the right to rebuke us is absolutely unique. We do not 
recognize it in relation to any physical forces, for we may defy 
them, or to any physical object, though it may be as great as 
the solar system. We may fear such, but we do not reverence 
them. We do not feel anything like it in relation to other 
human personalities. We resent control by other men, and dis- 
like to receive orders from them. But the moral law has a 



*• Introduction to Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, XII, (B). Ab- 
l»tt, ft. 311. 

"Gen. 3:5. 
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strange authority which commands without constrainiiic» and 
ordains without humiliation, and whose noble prerogative it 
is that obedience to its law glorifies the will which obeys it 
Cui senire est regnarc, "Whose service is perfect free- 
dom " ; " but qui sibi sertit scruo, who serves himself serves a 
slave. 

Closely connected with this i>ersonal element in justice is the 
recognition of and acquiescence in punishment when just — a 
feeling so strong that criminals often submit voluntarily to 
punishment when not detected, as a means of atoning for the 
fault and attaining peace. The very essence of punishment, as 
distinct from consc(|uences, is the element of conscious in- 
tention in fitting the penahy to the crime. It is an act of per* 
sonal will, acting avowedly with a purpose to punish. Justice 
is not felt to be done if by some accident, and not by law, a 
criminal suflfcrs. A condemned murderer is not " punished " 
for his crime, if he should be mistaken fcir some other man bjr 
a mob, and hung for a crime he did not commit. The sane 
testimony to the divine origin of conscience is shown in the 
peculiar feeling of shame or self-contempt for having offended 
against a Person w)io knows us through and thnnigh. Coo- 
science is a]w;i)s soniotlung more than a periional feeling or 
wholly firivatc cx]KTieni-(v It is always direct e<l to another 
IVr«»on anci connrrtcd with universal rel.it if ins. 

Men all the wrirld over have ever recf*gnije<l stan«lards of 
rif^ht and \%Mn^ as rooting; in a Mi))rrnic lawgiver, whose bw 
of (littv and life i< divim* and somrliow one with our own It 
is not t>ecaiise we Im^Iicvo in MH'ial nvirals tietween man and 
man. hut l>ei-an*>e we frrl that there is an eternal lasis of al 
duty, that wc must lielicve in a (itMl. who is at once »upraoe 
goo<lnc<^s an 1 stiprcnR* iu'^tice. lH»th li>ve and law. In Flml's 
vi^foroiis words: " ('onsciciu'e claims to rule my will m virtue 
of a law which canrmt Ih* the expression of my will. an«i whick 
cannot (< anytliin^^ rUr than the expression of another wiB; 
one often in antag<»nisni to mine — one always letter than 



" At iriniUiH in the Ci'lUit for Ptmcf, 
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— one which demands from me an unvarying and complete 
obedience. It comes to me and speaks to me in defiance of my 
will; when my will is set against hearing it, and still more 
^jainst obeying it ; when my will is bent on stifling and drown- 
ing its vcMce. It warns, threatens, condemns, and punishes me, 
against my will, and with a voice of authority as the delegate 
or deputy of a perfectly good and holy will which has an 
absolute right to rule over me, to control and sway all my 
faculties ; which searches and knows me ; which besets me be- 
hind and before. Whose is this perfect, authoritative, supreme 
win, to which all consciences, even the most erring, point back ? 
Whose, if not God's?"** The answer comes in the feeling 
wUdi finds expression in the confession of sin in all ages, 
"Against Thee 1[0 Lord), Thee only, have I sinned, and done 
that which is evil in Thy sight." *• 

Martineau, who bears testimony to the divine authority of 
die moral law, unfortunately represents God as wholly trans- 
cendent. " The Moral Law," he concludes his discussion, " is 
imposed by an authority foreign to our personality, and is open, 
not to be canvassed, but only to be obeyed or disobeyed." ** 
This sentence denies the divine immanence by the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit. Rather is the moral law the very ex- 
pression of our being, and proclaims our kinship to God. 
Moral character belongs to the very essence of human nature 
which at its root and center is good, as appears in the fact that 
even the sinner recognizes the moral law as good, and assents 
to it in his deeper being. " But if what I would not, that I do, 
I consent unto the law that it is good." *' There is an element 
of mystery in the source and aim of man's moral impulses. So 
little have they to do with his calculating intellect that Benjamin 
Kidd and others call them irrational. We protest that they 
are a higher kind of reason which bids a man live for others 
and sacrifice self. As we have said, the moral instincts which 

^Theism, p. 219. 
» pj 51 14. 

^ A Study of Religion, Vol. II, p. 6. 
•Rom. 7:16. • 
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rule the world are not the product of social evolution, but 
rather the directing forces of it." 

Some thinkers like Fichte, Carlyle, and Matthew Arnold 
deny that ethical character de|>ends ahsolutely on |)ersnnality. 
They Ijclieve there is a universal order, making for rightcous- 
ne^is. hut it need not l>e personal. We reply that for the normal 
mind gcxxiness implies self -consciousness, and moral life is in- 
conceivalile a|)art from |»ersonality. The (Personal character 
of all moral life is intense. The sense of ol)ligation is as in- 
herent a <]uality in |)crsonality as gravitation is in particles of 
matter. However, while matter must obey its divine law. man 
is free to disobey to his own great lu^s and the injury of othen. 
Kant telU us that " the itiea of the moral law alone, with the 
respect inseparable from it. cannot pro|ierly he called a capacity 
tK'lon^in); to i>er>ona]ity. it is |)ersonality itself (the idea of 
humanity ) considered altogether intellectually." ^ In another 
phirc he says iliat ** reverence is <lue only lietween perwms" ■■ 
\\\< f,imoii«i pa<^s;igr on duty makes clear that jvervmality has as 
its essence moral chararter. " Ihity! Thou sublime and 
mii;hty name t)i.it dost embrace nothing cturming or inuno- 
atiisi;. Ii!:t ri-i;iiirf-T sutiniissidn. and yet srekest not to m*"*e the 
Will l>\ tlirf'.ili-!!!!!^ aiii^ht \\\,\\ \\>>i:lf| arfiii>*e natural aver«ioa 
or trr:«»r. Imt inrrrlv h'»M«"«l fortli a law wliK'h of itself ftndi 
riitriT!. f mt«i \hv niiTwI. and yrl gains reluctant re\errtwe 
\\. «.v;:h Ti'-t .i]\\.i\s <i*»r«!irrh f ), a law tKM'i»re \«hu'h al! tnchna- 
l:«i:iN ,irr .I:nil». ivivi lli'i:^h they sei rctlv rotintrr-^ork rt , 
\\\\.\\ nrrjiri i- t'mto wnrtlu «»f tlu-r. and where is to \< found 
t!i«- r«"-! Ml t!;-. fii.Mi- ilfMTn! wlnvh !'r«i!:'11v rriects all kmdrrd 

■ ■ ■ 

\s\x\\ t" f !'. liri.ilMins ; a n-iit tti \h' derived from which is the 
ill Ii-; e ;•■..* Ir . n:ii!jtii II iif tljc onl\ w-'flli wluvh men can 
tl.fv. -il^r* ^ 

I: . .!•: W vi*'\\'.\\^ Ir^H than a jxiwrr which ele\ales r 
.1* ' '.r !:::■.-» '.! ■ .i- .i J .ir! • ! llie utTl 1 of ncnse i. a j*'wer whwh 

.* <r^ \y ,'» \!\ \ f f.;llrr irratmrf? 

=■ ; >-t. • -^.i J. Ihr. "> . ; A>.i>i. «. I'l I. (Ti 1. I i, Abbc«!'t W 
li? r- ;■ \ u 

'* .' «j.:i. j/ Keas^^n, Pt I. Bk I. Oi. j. .\bbott'i iraiuUbofi. p tt^ 
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connects him with an order of things that only the understand- 
ing can conceive, with a world which at the same time com- 
mands the whole sensible world. . . . This power is nothing 
but personality, that is, freedom and independence of the 
mechanism of nature, yet, regarded also as a faculty of a being 
which is subject to special laws, namely, pure practical laws 
given by its own reason; so that the person as belonging to 
the sensible world is subject to his own personality as be- 
longing to the intelligible [super-sensible] world. It is not 
to be wondered at that man, as belonging to both worlds, must 
regard his own nature in reference to its second and highest 
diaracteristic only with reverence, and its laws with the highest 



»» 



To sum up : It is the essence, the central element, in moral 
oooacsousness to believe that goodness, truth, love, and 
r^[liteousness are not mere brute instincts or social utilities, 
cnstonis and maxims founded in self-interest, public and 
private. They must have an external basis in the very nature 
of the spiritual, i.e., the personal world. They are reflections 
in the mirror of our hearts of an ethical order, which itself 
roots and springs out of an Ethical and Infinite Person, the 
bw of whose Life is somehow the law of our being also, even 
though we dare to break it. This is the best argument for our 
age» which has noble aspirations and high ethical ideals. It 
IS the most convincing argument to those to whom it appeals, 
but even more than the rational argument, it demands an open 
hearty a willingness to listen, and a desire for the truth. It de- 
pends for its influence on the conscience being awake, on the 
attitude which individual men hold to their known duty, and 
en their will to do the right. 

The Denial of Divine Benevolence 

The doubt of God's goodness in the moral government of 
tte world, which is caused by the commonness of pain and 
needs a few words of discussion. But certain limita- 



tUd., Abbott's translation, p. i8o. 
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tions must be set to keep the question within bounds. Two 
kinds or classes of pain cannot be here considered. Human 
suflfering must be treated by itself as being involved by the 
solidarity of the race in the consequences, physical and moraU 
of sin. This aspect of thco<licy belongs to Christian theokigy. 
Again we must rule out all animal suflfering due to man, for 
which the divine order is not res|>onsihle. We have a certain 
amount of obligation to animals which has been well expressed 
by Davidson: "Treat the animal in such a manner as you 
would willingly lie treated, were you such an animal/* So the 
question narrows itself down to animal pain due to the working 
of the world order and the relations of the animals to each 
other. 

It has l>cen olijectcd that if (lod has the perfect moral char- 
acter which the argument just treated shows llim to have. He 
would not |)erniit the world to l>e so full of |)ain and suffering 
as it i<. If He i*; loving and all-|)owcrful and all-knowing, 
why did He build the world on cruel lines? These objections 
were never nmre hitter than thcv are now, but thev are as 
old as si>eculative tliought. Kpicurus stated his view of the 
diffutilty in the fonn of a trilenima. ( i ) (knI is at>Ie. hut not 
williiig t» prcvrnt p:iiii — tlicii lie is nut giMNl: ijt He is 
Millini:. Iii:t nnt :tMf thru lie i< not onmi|N>tent . (31 He is 
neirluT .iliK* nor willin:^ - llirn lie i-* imlitTerent. 

riie nv"Itrn *>>rii}>;itlirtic ^^I'irit of humanity. i'hriMun in 
irii;iii. Im** ;;rr.illy mteij'«ir'je«l the ilitlunlty. and extendol it to 
i'liM-r the ani1n.1l worM Nut only (KH-ts and phiLinthro(ii%t«. 
Ii'tt nii'ii n! M it-Ill (* tiflt-n tn.ike it the ground f<>r i]ur«tiontng 
ritlsrr llic i!i\nir g«nH|nrNs or oniin)Hiteni'e J S Mill in an 
in !i« iTi'.rnt ff iMt'.:ri'. wliiih k niore eni>tional and miagiiiaiive 
th.m .1 Imj;'.* i.in ;iii"! ^<ir!iii«^t •»lioiiM Ik* ginlty of. accrpC% the 
>r<<>ii'l ; .irt of IfiituniN* tnleinma. ( itni is billing, liui not 
aMr tii I'trvrtit p:iin Thiis \%r li.ive a re\i\al of ManKhiraa 
< itM^Mi i-in . i'i'mI jx liiininl }iy the ni.itrrul He works in 

)\i>:!i.i!ii-^. in Ills lU'^.itivr [N'riiM] tti t)iui]|;ht, Has t\ii«cal ot 
tlii" ^'<<'i;> "t *>« ii-ntisiN uho impugn ilixtne giMNlness, and 
have cxceedcil him in the seventv of his attack: *' 
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tfie Deity to be, what Professor Flint maintains that he is — 
viz., omnipotent, and there can be no inference more trans- 
parent than that such wholesale suffering, for whatever ends 
designed, exhibits an incalculably greater deficiency of benefi- 
cence in the divine character than that which we know in 
any, the very worst, of human characters. For let us pause 
for one moment to think of what suffering in Nature means. 
Some hundreds of millions of years ago some millions of 
millions of animals must be supposed to have become sentient. 
Since that time till the present, there must have been millions 
and millions of generations of millions and millions of indi- 
viduals. And throughout all this period of incalculable dura- 
tion, this inconceivable host of sentient organisms have been in 
a state of unceasing battle, dread, ravin, pain. Looking to the 
outcome, we find that more than one-half of the species which 
have survived the ceaseless struggle are parasitic in their habits, 
lower and insentient forms of life feasting on higher and 
sentient forms ; we find teeth and talons whetted for slaughter, 
hooks and suckers molded for torture — everywhere a reign 
of terror, hunger, sickness, with oozing blood and quivering 
limbs, with gasping breath and eyes of innocence that dimly 
close in deaths of cruel torture. ... If we see a rabbit pant- 
ing in the iron jaws of a spring trap, and in consequence abhor 
the devilish nature of the being who, with full powers of realiz- 
ing what pain means, can deliberately employ his whole facul- 
ties of invention in contriving a thing so hideously cruel; 
what are we to think of a Being who, with yet higher faculties 
of thought and knowledge, and with an unlimited choice of 
means to secure His ends, has contrived untold thousands of 
mechanisms no less diabolical? In short, so far as Nature can 
teach us, or 'observation can extend,' it does appear that 
the scheme, if it is a scheme, is the product of a Mind which 
differs from the more highly evolved type of human mind in 
that it is immensely more intellectual without being nearly so 
moral." ^ 



M Thoughts on Religion, pp. 81-83. 
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There are three ways in which Romanes has erred in his in- 
dictment, (i) He ignores the fact that animals are non- 
moral, and therefore cannot commit the many " sins '* of which 
he accuses them, all implying delil)eration and intentioii. 
(2) The difficulty is largely of his own making as the result 
of his sympathetic imagination. All the phrases he uses de- 
scribe men, not animals; for they are interpretations of ani- 
mal life in terms of human experience, as if they had sutcs of 
self -consciousness which are beyond their possible knowledge. 
We have no words in which to express the semi-conscious life 
of animals. We cannot help using terms expressing aguny and 
terror which it is certain they seldom ex|>erience. {$) We 
must recognize the fact that multitudes of creatures serve as 
food for higher forms — how else should these live? Man is 
inconsistent in inveighing against nature's ways as long as he 
himself lives on the flesh of animals. Death is indispensable. 
If they did not c|uickly die after vigorous life, the lower fonm 
would soon fill the earth. The |>arasite« to which Romanes re- 
fers are not so terrible as he rqircsents, for they feed on the 
fat and avoid the sensitive organs of the creatures to which 
thev attach themselves. In these and similar wavs Mill. Hax- 
ley.** ami (jthtrs have l)ccn wrong in tlicir indictments. 

.Ml {ain caniint 1h- included in their indictment of nature, 
for l>oth in aniniuN and man (in in is often a means to good. 
naturr*s danjjrr vi^nal. As Ix Contc cxjire^sos it, |ains are 
scniincU on f^ianl. Mvcry animal ap(*ctitc springs out of a 
want, which causes |>ain if it is not gratified as, for instance, 
hunii^t-r or thir-^t. Every scn^c anii faculty is so constituted as 
to U* in certain circumstances the scat of pain. It is raani- 
fe>t that pain 'i> iieedcil to warn animals not to misuse their 
ImmIu's m) as |M>Hsi!)ly to destroy them. Intense |ain is abcK^mal 
and results trom nii«*tise No c»rgan was ever nude to give 
|»airi. hut every i»r^an. t»iing delicate and sensitive, will b)' pam 
cji:i^kly pnitc^t against ne^^lect ant! rough treatment. Teeth 
were nia«le fi^r eating, not for aching; the |atn i> an incident. 
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not an end. Anatomists have never discovered an organ cal- 
culated to produce pain and disease. They never tell us that 
the function of this particular nerve is to irritate, or that duct 
to carry gravel to the kidneys, or that gland to secrete the acid 
which causes gout. These are all diseased and abnormal con- 
ditions. Man is the only being who has ever constructed 
instruments of torture for the very purpose of giving 
pain. 

The amount of pain felt by wild animals is grossly exagger- 
ated. Shakespeare has the fancy that when a beetle is crushed 
it ** finds a pang as great as when a giant dies." •* This is an 
honor to his heart, but there is no foundation in nature for 
it The d^ee of pain each animal suffers is determined by 
the grade of its nervous organization. Plants suffer no pain. 
Low forms of life, like fishes and insects, have a very simple 
nervous system and show no signs of pain. A fish does not 
suffer from the hook as much as some suppose. If a bee is 
cut in half as it sucks a flower, it will keep on sucking. Rats 
win bite their own legs off if caught in traps. It is impossible 
to judge of the degree of pain by the contortions of animals, 
for it is mostly reflex nervous action, like the motions of an 
epileptic fit. We observe the sufferings of our domestic ani- 
mals, but they are not as acute as our own. We forget that 
animals in the state of nature suffer little, and are free from 
some of our painful diseases. When not devoured for prey, 
they die painless deaths of old age, or cold, or hunger. Even 
in the case of human beings few die in full possession of their 
mental faculties. Most seem to be in a sort of stupor at the 
last 

Idiots, who live a purely animal life, show at times utter 
insensibility to what would seem agonizing pain to us. They 
have been known to watch surgical operations performed on 
themselves with no more sign of pain than if it were being 
done to another. 

The present intensity of feeling about the matter is due to 

^Measure for Measure, Act III, Sc. i. 
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the emphasis laid on animal suffering and death by the Dar- 
winian theory of the struggle for existence. Our sympathetic 
imagination pictures the earth as an unceasing field of carnage 
and pain. But even on a human battle field the mass of the 
wounded suffer little pain in the excitement of the battle, 
until the blood cools and they lie long unattended. The analogy 
is a misleading one and fails in this very point, that the animal 
seized for prey is not wounded and left unattended, it is 
quickly killed and probably suffers little pain. 

There is human evidence to show that the victims are al- 
most certainly frightened or hypnotized to such a d^^ee that 
they may feel no pain at all. Fear inhibits the nerve reactions 
which would normally cause pain. David Livingstone has told 
how it felt to be seized by a lion. Growling horribly near his 
ear, the lion shook him as a terrier dog shakes a rat. The shock 
produced a stupor like that which seems to be felt by a mouse 
after the first shake by a cat. He was in a sort of dreamy 
state in which there was no pain or terror, though he was con- 
scious all the time. The strong shake destroyed fear and 
any horror at the beast itself. Sir Edward Bradford, an Eng- 
lish officer in India, was seized in the jungle by a tiger which 
held him down firmly and deliberately devoured the whole 
of one arm, beginning at the hand. He was positive that he 
felt no fear, and no pain, save when his hand was bitten 
through. Rustem Pasha, once Turkish ambassador at Lon- 
don, was attacked by a bear which tore off his arm and part of 
his shoulder. He was not conscious of any suffering, but was 
excessively angry at the bear's satisfaction in eating his arm. 
Thus nature seems to provide her own narcotic. Further, ab- 
sence of pain seems produced by an accident in which the per- 
son is perfectly helpless. Mr. Whymper fell several hundred 
feet in the Alps, bounding from rock to rock, yet he neither 
lost consciousness nor suffered the slightest pain, though he 
was terribly bruised. Severe operations have been performed 
on patients under hypnotic influence without their feeling any 
pain. If animals eaten as prey are hypnotized through fear 
they would probably not feel pain. Thus it can be seen how 
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much sentimental exaggeration has come into our view of the 
struggle for existence. 

Naturalists who have lived in the woods among animals 
and watched their ways in the natural state, such as Audubon, 
Wallace, Maurice Thompson, Burroughs, etc., all believe that 
their life predominates with keen enjo3rment. Sir John Lub- 
bock says that the pleasures of life are greater than its pains. 
Darwin writes : " When we reflect on the struggle for exist- 
ence, we may console ourselves with the full belief that the 
warfare of nature is not incessant, that no fear of pain or death 
is felt beforehand, the imagination being absent, that death 
is generally prompt and painless, that the vigorous, the healthy 
and the happy survive and multiply." Poets and lovers of 
nature in the large, who do not lose sight of the whole, as 
scientists often do, are not troubled by thoughts of God's in- 
difference. 

There are evidences that had Romanes lived to write his 
Candid Examination of Religion (of which the Notes that 
he left testify how great a loss his death has caused 
us), he would have largely reversed his earlier indictment of 
the benevolence of God. To quote the editor of his sug- 
gestive Notes, Bishop Gore : " It is probable that Romanes 
felt the difficulty arising from the cruelty of nature less, as he 
was led to dwell more on humanity as the most important part 
of nature, and perceived the function of suffering in the 
economy of human life: and also as he became more im- 
pressed with the positive evidences for Christianity as at once 
the religion of sorrow and the revelation of God as Love. The 
Christian Faith supplies believers not only with an argument 
against pessimism from general results, but also with such an 
insight into the Divine character and method as enables them 
at least to bear hopefully the awful perplexities which arise 
from the spectacle of individuals suffering." " 

Suffering is involved in the constitution of the world as 
a great system under general laws. It is vital for the good of 



** Thoughts on Religion, p. loi. 
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the whole. It is better that the individual should sufFer than 
that this order should be broken. From the Christian, as dts- 
tinct from the naturalistic standpoint, we may look on nature's 
demand for sacrifice, and on death as the condition of life, 
as a sacrament of the divine law of love revealed on Calvary. 

(We consider here only the rational form of Ethical Themn; 
its intuitive aspect will be treated under Ethical Ontokfy.) 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE WITNESS OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
AND THE SUBLIME 

This very recent line of thought would seem at first to be- 
long to the Eutaxiological Argument. But the impression 
beauty makes on us is a spontaneous feeling rather than a 
logical inference, and it suggests at once more than Mind as its 
cause. It can readily stand by itself as a fitting transition be- 
tween the Witness of the Intellect, which has just been treated, 
and the Witness of the Spirit (the Ontological Argument), 
which is to follow. As beauty has no other purpose than the 
giving of pure pleasure, it raises in devout minds the thought 
of the divine goodness as desiring to fill our hearts with glad- 
ness. 

Kant was the first philosopher who studied this argument 
for God. He associated the appreciation of beauty with the 
practical, not with the theoretical, reason, for as he pointed 
out the logical element is notably absent. The admiration for 
beautiful things and the emotions aroused by the manifold 
purposes and harmonies of nature have something akin to 
religious feeling. By action analogous to moral agencies they 
produce in us feelings of joy and gratitude toward the un- 
known Cause of all things. He called natural beauty " the 
form of the Good." 

Nature's beauty and sublimity were fully recognized by the 
Jews. The spirit of rejoicing faith in the living God as near 
to the world and sustaining it from moment to moment, filled 
the heart of psalmist and prophet, inspiring outbursts of ex- 
ulting praise to the God of nature, such as the pagan world at 
its highest never knew. Of many instances the 104th Psalm 
can stand as typical. It is given in Bishop Alexander's para- 
phrase. 

149 
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Bless the Lord, O nqr loiill 

O Lord^myGodl 
Very great hast Thoa been. 

Splendor and majesty 
Thoa hast put on as a robc^ 
Thon hast arrayed Thee widi lif^t 

For Thy Incent vestore of wear, 
Otttqureading the heavens on heavens 

As the tremulons veil of a curtahL 

— He who archedi and layedi the beams 
Of his lofty chamber of Presence 
On the floor of tiie waters above. 

— *Who setteth the donds 

Thick-enconqMssing; denser 
For the battle-car of His mardi. 
—4 Who walketh on wings of the wind. 

Who maketh His angels 
As swift as the sweq> of the storm-winds^ 

As strong as tiie flame of the fire. 

Thou hast built up the marvelous building 
Of earth on foundations that shall not 
Be shaken for ever and aye: 

Thou didst mantle it once with the deep, 
Sheer up o'er the hills stood the waters, 

— They recoird because Thou didst diide them. 
From the crashing voice of Thy thunder 

They trembled and hasted away; 
Ascended the mountains. 
Descended the valleys. 
To the place Thou hadst founded for them: 

The line of their border Thou settest 
Which their proud waves must never pass o'er; 
Must never return in their anger, 
To mantle the wide earth again. 

Thou sendest in freedom away 
The bright springs into the river; 

In the glens, the mountains between. 
They walk for ever and aye . . . 
The happy trees of the Lord 

Stand satisfied, even the cedars 

Lebanonian, planted by Him; 

There the chirping birds build their nests; 
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But the good and home-loving stork — 

Her house the cypresses are. 
The mountains, earth's high ones, uplifted 

Are there for the wild goats to climb. 
And the crags are a refuge for conies. 

He make the wan yellow moon 

To mark the vespers for aye 
Of the times as they come in their order. 
And the bright sun, that knowest so well 
His unfailing succession of sunsets: 
Thou settest the darkness. Comes night, 
And in it will creep 
All the teeming life of the thicket 
The young lions roar for their prey. 
And seek for their food from their God. 
Breaks forth at his bright birth the sun. 
They gather and muster themselves. 

And in their lairs they crouch down. 
Man goes forth to his work. 

To his service until the evening. 

How many Thy works — O Jehovah! 
In wisdom all of them made. 

The earth is full to the utmost 
Of an ample possession of Thine. . . . 
Hush'd in expectance all these 
Look forth and wait upon Thee. 
To give them their food in its season; 

And ever Thou givcst it freely: 
Thou openest Divinely Thy Hand — 
They are satisfied fully with good! 
But when Thou hidest Thy face, 
They arc troubled, and restlessly shudder. 
Their spirits Thou gatherest in. 
They breathe out the breath of their life. 
And unto their dust will return. 
— Thou wilt send forth 
In solemn procession Thy Spirit, 

And the work of creation will grow. 
And Thou wilt make young and renew 

The sorrow-worn face of the earth. 

His glory shall be through the ages. 
The Lord shall be glad in His works. 
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to rank in importance, and to be coordinated with his two 
arguments founded on Causality and on Gmscience.' 

The sense of the picturesque as a general trait is modem, 
beginning with the Lake Poets in England and the Roman- 
ticists on the Continent. But the Puritan mistrust of bcattty 
still lingers in some quarters, as though beautiful things were 
somehow unholy and a snare for the unwary, for was not the 
tree that tempted Eve ''pleasant to the eyes**? The abuse 
of a good gift of God does not take away its right use. If the 
Preacher of old could say» " God made everything beautiful in 
its time/* ' then certainly there can t)e no divinely intended 
tagonism between beauty and faith, nor any ordained 
nection l)etween ugliness and goodness. 

The t)cauttful and the useful are sharply distinct. Tbere 
may be adaptations of nature to our physical needs without any 
awareness on our part, hut t>eauty exists only in and for oor 
own consciousness. \Vc must feel it, or it has no existence at 
all. It is, moreover, a purely personal possession. It is an 
immeiliate cxfierience, and not transferable to another. Wc 
can no more convey our delight in a beautiful scene to one who 
is indifferent to such impressions than we can give sight to 
the ^iglitlc«^s. Illin^worth {»oirits out the spiritual ^-alue of 
sense impressions: " At«»nis and their properties, as rrveakd 
hy MMcncc. arc not more n-al than the sensible impressions 
which tliry create in all normally con%tttnte(l |icrs«ins: whik 
these imprrsNions which profoundly touch the feelings, and 
modify the conduct of iimumeralile men. may even tie cmDcd 
more real, in the only intclligilile sense of the word, than tKcir 
mechanical causes, known only to a small minority of the race. 
Take the sunset f«»r example — a series of ethereal vtea> 
tion*>, merely mechanical in origin, and, as stKh. olher 
they sreni : whrxe total effect is to create in us an optical 
sion. making; the ^tin. and not the earth, ap|»ear to move Yd. 
as men watch its api>earance. thoughts and feelings arm in 
their hearts, that move their Ijeing in unnumliered 

• Srr riWerritt. rhiloio^ky of Ktliginn, p ^l 
■ t*c J II. 
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Youth is fired with high ideals; age consoled with peaceful 
hopes; saints, as they pray, see heaven opened; sinners feel 
conscience strangely stirred. Mourners are comforted ; weary 
ones rested ; artists inspired ; lovers united ; worldlings purified 
and softened as they gaze. In a short half-hour all is over; 
the medianical process has come to an end ; the gold has melted 
into gray. But countless souls, meanwhile, have been soothed, 
and solaced, and uplifted by that evening benediction from 
the far off sky ; and the course of human life today is modified 
and molded by the setting of yesterday's sun. In the same 
way, a piece of music, a sonata or a s}rmphony, is more real 
to its audience than the acoustic laws which cause it, or 
the instruments upon which it is performed. The world of 
science, in other words, is no more real than the world of feei- 
ng; the two being only different aspects of one continuous 
whole, of which the human organism is also a part. It fol- 
lows that we have no ground whatever for discoui)ting the 
religious influence of external nature, as less real than the 
mechanical phenomena, on which physically speaking it de- 
pends, and of which, in fact, it may be called a manifestation. 
The two things impress different faculties in us, but with equal 
justification." * 

When the materialist has exhausted his ingenuity in ef- 
forts to prove that utility, the body's good, is the key to all 
nature, its very end and aim, this peculiar sense of beauty 
rises up suddenly as a confounding something, utterly out of 
place in a purely mechanical world, where man, like all other 
animals, should live by bread alone, desiring and expecting 
nothing more. The theory of evolution, the modem " open 
sesame" of all mysteries, fails us here. Darwin felt this 
difficulty and admitted his perplexity as to the " use "of 
beauty. He sought to bring it within the utilitarian formula 
of evolution by the hypothesis of sexual selection, and the more 
certain fertilization by insects of the brightly colored flowers. 
But both suggestions concern only a small section of the world 



^Divint Immanence, pp. 65-67. 
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of beauty. Wallace is certain that the emotions excited br 
colors and forms in nature raise us above the level of a m-orld 
developed on purely utilitarian principles.* 

The Duke of Arg)'ll writes of the f^rgeous colorinf^ of the 
humming birds and asks: *' Now, what explanation docs the 
law of Natural Selection ^ve — I will not say of the ori|nn. 
but even of the contintiance and preservation — of such specific 
varieties as these? None whatever. A crest of topsu u no 
Inrttcr in the struf^le for existence than a crest of sapphire. 
A frill endinfi^ in spanf^les of the emerald is no better in the 
l>attle of life than a frill ending in the s|uinf;les of the ruby. 
A tail is not affected for the pur|K>ses of flight, whether its 
marginal or its central feathers are decorated with white. It 
is im|M>ssilile to bring such varieties into relation with any phys* 
ical law known to tis. It has relation, however, to a Purpose, 
which stands in close analog)' with our own knowledge of 
PuriK)sc in the works of Man. Mere lieauty and mere variety, 
for their own sake, are objects which we ourselves seek when 
wc ran make t!ic forces of Nature suljordinate to the attain- 
ment ctf them. There seems to lie no conceivable reason why 
wc ^hntiM dmiTit or f|UcMinn. that thoc are enrls and aim% al«o 
in tin- i«rin^ t:i\rij t'» li\iiig <ir|i»:irnsm*, when the fact* o~ifre- 
sl«i:iil with x)\\^ vifw. and with mi other." < >r in the i*or*i» of 
< inriM. wliirh .\rj;>l! «|',!ote"» with approval: " My own o;ni- 
i'-n i-. tliat thi'» ^nrgi-oii'* oi!*)ri!ig (»f tlie humming bin!* hat 
Ik-(71 i;i>en fi>r tin- nuTe ])t:ri><ise of orn.iment. and for no other 
|ir:rjH.-r nf sj.fcial ad.i]>iation in iheir mo<le of life; in other 
Wi'pl^. t}.at urnanu-nt and bear.tv. merely as such, was the 
cn-l J r«i;'< '»ct|." * Sri'vth ^\w* the pr«»l/an it* spiritual inter- 
j-ritati'ii !!:ii«: ** \\ l:at ihrn i*- the full an<i suflficien! mter- 
j'fi !.i!:i.!i Ml tl:r lirav.iii 11! in n.il'.ife ' What d«>cs natural ooto- 
t!"n -iL'Tufv '" W r an-wer: It is from reason and for rratoa 
It i- rxvrt-^^iiiTi i»i r«M*on to icasnn. It i«» revclati^m of the I> 

• ^ *• !'^ II 'li f lift pi» .i4'> 4'> He h !'!• thai f-^W»i mM 
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ce that thinks it and loves it, to the mind in us 
which may perceive it and delight in it. This, and nothing 
dse, is its message and its meaning. Our sciences may trace 
the laws of its unfolding; our biology to a certain extent may 
find the method of its evolution. But beauty is a perpetual 
revelation of intelligence to intelligence. The principle of 
beauty, wrought into the elements of nature, is one of the 
niling ideas of the world. The tendency of nature every- 
where to break forth and to blossom into beauty, is one of the 
leading characters of evolution which indicates its rational and 
moral direction.'*^ 

The sense of beauty, therefore, witnesses directly to the 
kyving kindness of the Lord, Who has given to certain combina- 
tions of matter in varying form and color the strange power 
of evoking pure delight and inspiring uplifting thoughts in 
minds at peace with themselves and the world. The law of 
the sufficient reason justifies our arguing from the distinctively 
human trait of joy to belief in a similar quality in our Maker. 
This argument is just as valid as that from contrivance in na- 
ture to mind and plan in God. The love of beauty for its 
own sake is as real, though not so strong, a trait of mankind 
as utilitarian design. The cave-men, who used stone imple- 
ments with which to work or fight, engraved the ivory and 
bone handles with a true, though undeveloped, sense of art. 
Is it likely that so universal a characteristic of the mind of 
man should have no counterpart at all in the mind of God? 
** He that hath formed the eye, shall He not see ? " « He that 
gives to man the joyous sense of beauty, shall He be blind to 
it Himself? Is it not logical — if there be any correspondence 
between God and man — to cry with the Psalmist, " The Lord 
rejoices in His works " • and, therefore, means man to rejoice 
in them also? Hugh Miller, even before the days of evolu- 
tion, wrote in striking words of the fossil forms. He held that 
all the forms and shapes of beauty in early geologic ages, which 



f Through Science to Faith, p. 154, 
•Pi. 94:g. 
•Pi. 104:31. 
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once filled all nature, were not created to satisfy man's love of 
the beautiful, for man had not yet appeared. They must have 
been called into being by the Creator in harmony with His own 
aesthetic taste — to use human terms. 

When indeed we think how entirely unconscious Nature 
must be of her own beauty — the sea smiling in the sunlight 
with its myriad dimples, or the rounded hills, rolled in green, 
" asleep at noon in the summer heat," — how even the living 
things, the bright-eyed squirrels, graceful in moticm, the swift- 
winged swallows, flashing in the sunlight, the humming birds, 
those " living diadems " of sapphires and rubies, — all know 
nothing of the impression which they make on us, then we un- 
derstand the Scripture reference of all things to God, and to 
man made in God's image. " He made the world, not in vain, 
but to be inhabited," *® said the wise prophet. " All things are 
yours," said St. Paul, "and ye are Christ's, and Christ is 
God's." " 

If massive mountains piercing the clouds, silent in their 
majesty, or the mighty swell of the boundless ocean, re- 
sistless in power, fill our hearts with awe; if the twilight sky 
with its depths of quivering light, glorious gold and tender 
rose, palest green and purest white, speak to our hearts of the 
peace and beauty of the Land Beyond ; while the patient stars, 
undimmed by earth's tears, untouched by time's decay, bear 
nightly witness to the Eternal One, Who changes not and 
never wearies ; if grassy valleys, jeweled with flowers, and the 
rustling fields of grain, bending in soft billows to the gentle 
breeze, whisper thoughts of the Providence of Him whose 
mercy is over all His works — in a word, if certain aspects of 
Nature excite in us certain moods, why should we not believe 
that this correspondence is divinely ordained? Christ's deep 
word, " Consider the lilies of the field," ^^ is a broad command ; 
it applies to all fair and beautiful things which the Lord has 
made — to the gentle violet and the ox-eyed daisies of our 

ioisa. 45:18. 
" I Cor. 3 :23. 
"Matt. 6:28. 
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fidds, as well as to the golden amaranths and crimson anemones 
of the Galilean hillside; to the tall pines of Maine, no less 
than to the grand cedars of Lebanon. The Voice in the whirl- 
wind taught Job: "The Lord hath divided a watercourse 
for the overflowing of waters, or a way for the lightning of the 
thunder, to cause it to rain on the earth, where no man is, on 
the wilderness, where there is no man, to satisfy the desolate 
and waste ground, and to cause the bud of the tender herb to 
spring forth." ^* His words are as true of the lonely cactus 
and its crimson bud in our western deserts as of the tender 
herb, growing unseen in the sandy wastes of Arabia, all alike 
bear witness to the eternal power and divinity of their Master. 
They are all manifestations of His wisdom, embodiments of 
His thought Preachers of righteousness are they, in per- 
fect obedience to the laws of beauty, teachers of faith to all 
who have minds to see, that a world of order presupposes an 
Ordainer, that any process of age-long evolution ending in such 
harmony and beauty, demands an intelligent Evolver, fore- 
seeing the end from the beginning, and working consciously to- 
ward His own good purposes, patient because eternal — all 
proclaims to those who have souls to know and hearts to feel 
their message, that God is immanent in the Universe, which 
awes us by its mystery. It is the Father's House, a world 
over which, in its smallest, as in its greatest parts, there watches 
the constant care of the living God, Who calls the stars by 
their names, and appoints its bounds to the ocean, and yet 
forgets not the young ravens when they call upon Him; and 
Who sends the thunderstorms to fill the dry water-courses in 
the mountains ; that they may satisfy the desolate thirst of the 
wilderness, and cause the tender herb to spring forth and bud I 
" Forever, O Lord, Thy word is settled in heaven. Thy faith- 
fulness is unto all generations ... all things continue this day 
according to Thine ordinances, for all are Thy servants. Un- 
less Thy law had been my delight, I should have perished in 
my affliction." " That is the strength and consolation which 

*»Job 38:2s. 
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of his physical insignificance, knowing that he is a reed shaken 
by the wind, that he can be crushed like a moth by its slight- 
est force, but he feels and knows and wills, and therefore hokb 
himself superior to all the mighty masses of creation.'' To 
illustrate the great by the little, we may recall the anecdote of 
the true but mediocre artist who, standing before a masterpiece 
of painting, feh his own inferior powers, but yet exrbimrd, 
"Thank God, I also am an artist/' Even so the reie r cat 
thinker in the presence of the glory and grandeur of Natnre 
embodying God's great thoughts, b moved to thankfubiesa that 
he also is spirit, able to appreciate the majesty of God's works 
which strike such deep chords in his nature. That we fed 
thus in the presence of Nature's vast spaces and mighty forces, 
b itself a proof of our spiritual being. Mere antmab croodi 
in trembling dread before the convulskms of nature, ana 
stands upright undismayed, and lifts his psean of worship above 
the crashing conflict of the elements. The realiiatkn of his 
personality lifts him above himself into the feh preicoce of 
God, and he attains ease of heart and peace of miod. 

A magnificent sunset after a storm, with dark cknid mateet 
lurid in red and with pure golden light breaking through the 
rifts, combines the beautiful and the sublime. Wliat is the 
power that holds the mind enthralled? Whence comes the 
sense of awe and of praise? Why is there no tense of tok- 
tudc in those awful depths; no fear, but only joy in that sub- 
lime infinitude? r»ccausc of the conscious presence of more 
than si|{ht }>crccivc5. That f^lorious sheen of light and ctdor 
is but the clothing of a sphere of life into which we pierce 
and find no strangeness in it. We are no more alone, a sense 
of rcbtionship to all that sphere contains invites us onward: 
it is a «^piritual land»ca|>c. as it were, reflectetl in the heart's 
mirror within ; it seems no dream, but a conscious reality of 
the I-Jenial WorM within the spirit. 

Tliose scientists who luve only a mechanical conception of 
nature feel no awe at the glor>' of the heavens, but only 



>' Cf. Pic^i 7k4mgkis, Chap. II. I X. 
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der at the complexity of the world machine. No vast system 
of mere celestial machinery with gravitation as the one all 
sufficient working force, can fill with awe minds once dis- 
illusioned of " the pathetic fallacy of a personal God." The 
scientist of this type feds no reverence when he gazes on the 
multitudinous masses of the stars — he sees through the stage 
machinery! His human mind refuses to bow before any 
mere system of things in motion even though it seems infinite. 
But alas for the mind which can gaze out on the mighty sum 
of things in all their harmony and peace, and feel no whisper 
of the all sustaining presence of its Maker. Pure science — 
with man's spirit ignored — studying phenomena as simple facts 
appearing under mechanical laws, is fatal to the mystical sense. 
We understand fully that the physical investigator must work 
on this line ; we only ask him at times to break loose from the 
tyranny of his special task with microscope or crucible, and 
gaze on nature as a whole from the normal human standpoint, 
that he may be touched by its glory, and become c(xiscious of 
the G>smos as a translucent veil half-concealing, half-revealing 
an eternal realm within and above it. 

But the materialistic tendency is not the only nor the main 
obstacle to the recognition of God's revelation in the beautiful 
and the sublime. Even more urgent is the condition of a pure 
heart and a will set on good. 

" If peace be in the heart, 
The wildest winter storm is full of solemn beauty, 
The midnight lightning flash but shows the path of duty, 
Each living creature but telb some new and joyous story, 
The very stones and trees all catch a ray of glory. 

If peace be in the heart." 

The keen sense of beauty does not carry with it a deep feeling 
of duty, because beauty belong^ to the world of the senses, 
while duty roots in personality, out of touch with matter as 
such. The ancient Greeks enjoyed beauty purely on the 
sensuous side, and a world of art, of which they were the 
ideal representatives, has ever been tempted to rest content in 
the visible beauty alone and, living and exulting in the life of 
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sense, to worship the creature and forget the Cremtor. All 
experience bears witness how easily in such cases the artistic 
sensitiveness to physical beauty leads to physical deg e neration. 
Great masters in the world of art, like great masters in the 
world of physical science, have ever been great personalities. 
But the rank and file of those who make the motto *' Art for 
art's sake" alone their rule of life, are ever perilously near 
the precipice of immoral thought and act. The Puritans have 
some foundation for their mistrust of art, and St. P^ul bad 
lived in Corinth for two years when he wrote that stem indict- 
ment of the sins of those who worshiped the creation rather 
than the Creator, and proclaimed the just and self-consistent 
punishment of those sins in physical degradation.** 

Men cannot always live by the senses alone, least of all 
the poet, whose prophetic vision must include in its wide range 
the deep things of man as well as the fonns of nature. He 
must at times look into his own heart as well as into the 
hearts of others. Hut he does so reluctantly and shrinks from 
what it reveals. The inner strife, the strange discord between 
the higher and the lower self is an enigma, which he camm 
solve iKTcausc he (l<KrH not will to solve it. Sin is a word 
which has no place in the vocabulary of pure art. Why can 
men not l»e at one with themselves and the world? The 
ar>thetic sphere i> not the (lce{»eNt element in us. It iktrt not 
satisfy our whole spiritual need. iKX'au*^ it is nut fundamental, 
it <loeN not tt»tich the nM>ts of life and action, llicv arc in- 
^vrou^ht with our moral nature, in the sphere of the afTectton» 
and the realm of the heart with it^ impul^s to love and to 
trust, its craving f«»r righteousness, it-* strong urgrnt wnsc of 
duty hindinf^ on t!ie will, its feeling of sinfulness, its faith tn 
(i<Ml ami our own immortalitv. Ilivsical nature and her 
sen^'Uous intluences in themselves con^i<lered Ijck^ng soWK to 
the pre-moral '-tajje. whereas the high and holy exj>criencr» of 
Christian faith move in the realm of spiritual being. And onS 
the nun who feels them in hi^ heart will ever sec them rcAectrd 
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in the face of Nature. Here Coleridge's words are true to 
the letter : 

" . . . wc receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live." ^* 

She reflects faithfully our changing moods of joy and depres- 
sion, she can uplift in hours of prayer and devotion, but she 
cannot comfort in hours of gloom and sorrow, or of self-re- 
proach, if there be no prayer and faith. 

Thus all attempts to make a religion out of nature are fore- 
doomed to failure, for aesthetics covers only a small part of the 
varied experience of man. It does not touch the deeper ethical 
life of the spirit and the affections. Nature has no balm for 
broken hearts and wasted years, and no sedative for bitter 
shame or remorse for guilt. This is the secret of the bitter 
pessimism of many philosophic writers, such as Schopenhauer, 
von Hartmann, and even Goethe at times. 

The clearest expression of the ultimate outcome of a life 
content to rest in nature, defiant of duty, careless of God, is 
found in the inner discord and the bitter dissatisfaction that 
mark the writings of Byron and Shelley. They separated (as 
Wordsworth never did) the spirit of nature from the spirit 
of God, and lived solely for the beauty without them, never 
looking on the moral beauty within the soul. They expected 
Nature, herself impersonal, to give them the blessing of peace, 
which only a Person can give to persons. After reckless 
lives they plunged, as it were, into the fountain of nature's 
beauty, hoping to come forth purified and forgiven with the 
inner monitor silenced. In the earlier days of life's freshness 
they were lifted out of themselves, but later the charm would 
not work. Byron and Shelley stand forth in their own per- 
sons as the very embodiment of bitter pessimism, reaping what 
they have sown. Thus Byron writes : 

**Our life is a false nature — *tis not in 
The harmony of things, — this hard decree, 
This uneradicable taint of sin, 
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... all the woet we tee — 

And worse, the woet we tee not — which throb throogb 

An immedicable tool, with heart-aches eirer new." ^ 

And: 

** How beautiful is all this visible world! 

How glorious in its action and itself! 

But we, who name ourselves its s o vere ig ns, we, 

. . . with our mix'd essence, make 

A conflict of its elements . . • 

Till our mortality pr edominates. 

And men are — what they name not to themsdvcs^ 

And trust not to each other." '^ 

Shdlcy early in life tdls tu that: 

"The universe. 
In Nature's silent eloquence, declares 
That an fulfil the works of love and Joy- 
All but the outcast man.* ** 

And bter he asks in pain: 

** And who made terror, madness, crime, r em orse • • • 
And self-contempt, bitterer to drink than hhodf ^ 

(The use of the imagination is discussed in the Appendix, 
Note N.) 

••Chiide Harold's Pilgrimage. Canto IV; 1j6l 

" Manfred. Act I, Sc. i 

n Queen Mob. III. 

t^ Prometheus Unbound. Act 11, Sc. 4. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE WITNESS OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT TO 
THE INFINITE AND PERFECT BEING 

THE ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

We began with the objective study of the universal faith 
of mankind in God, which is the expression of an intuition, 
vague but real, of the divine. This religious instinct, which 
anthropology considers a characteristic of man, demands, like 
ail other instincts, a corresponding reality as its source and 
end, an environment of spirit. We confirmed this intuition 
and disting^shed more clearly its contents by means of the 
witness of Nature to her Maker, and the testimony of man's 
threefold consciousness to similar attributes in God. 

Now we proceed to the analysis of this intuition itself, the 
so-called Ontological Argument. This line of reasoning is 
not properly an argument, being mystical or intuitive rather 
than intellectual or logical ; it is the reverent study of the wit- 
ness of God to Himself, that ro yvtaarov Tov 6€ov which God has 
revealed in the heart of man. It is common to all devout 
minds, but seldom formulated. To the ideas of God, con- 
firmed by preceding ** proofs," it adds the conception of in- 
finity and perfection. It is a priori in that the conception of 
the Infinite from which it starts is not the a posteriori result of 
experience, but is given in our spiritual nature itself. Many 
writers b^n Apologetics with this argument, but this is not 
the logical order, for religion is clearer if we first study its 
own witness to itself in history, and then pass on to its 
evidences in nature and man. 

This intuitive " feeling ** of God results from our own 
spiritual being. Spirits cannot but be conscious of the Spirit 
in whom they have their being. That this vision is so dim and 
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wavering in most men is the consequence of sin. dulling the 
spiritual vision. Men are " alienated from the life of God."* 
because the eye within is partially blinded or wilfully closed. 
'' Ye do not will to come unto me that ye may have life/* ' said 
the loving Christ in sad reproach, and in sterner accents of 
warning, "If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is the darkness ! " ' Still, however dim, the consciousness ojf 
the Divine remains, for man cannot lose the image of God. 
Man knows God best through self. The universal smsui 
numinis, the feeling of Infinity which God has set in the heart 
of man, is the basis of all faith ; it is this which makes religioo 
possible as devout feeling, not as philosophical speculation. 

The world of experience cannot create the intuition, but it 
does awaken and develop it. llie sight of things transitof7 
and finite arouses immediately in the heart the feeling of the 
Infinite and Ktcrnal. and our recognition of our own imper- 
fection brings with it the certainty of a Perfect Being, the 
source and realization of all righteousness. In both ours, 
there is nothing in the finite experience itself to cause the faith 
in the Infinite ; that is the act of the spirit alone. 

No clement in consciousness so clcarlv indicates and ex- 
prf^^'^c'i the *'i»irit in ni;in as the " illof^icnl " deduct inn« of In- 
finity .iiul IVrfeetion from finite and imj>erfei't phencnnena or 
exi'crience'i. It i«* a 'piick movement of the heart to a cerlam 
and nndoiilitetl lonvirtion. which can not l»e justified Inr the 
iniellnt. nor pniven l»y any exiHTinK-nts on phenomena. If 
rather aii'omi anies them, awakened, luit not in any fen«< 
create«l. hy the outer experienre. In the presence of innumer- 
aMe. intricate, inmi'lex j»henonietia. ^eeminRly unrelalc^! and 
antaj:oi»i*.tii . tl'.e ».|'iTit ri-e^ at a Uiun«J to the thonj^ht that 
ne\frthflr-s all c-xt^tini* iliii'j*^ do form a whole in a perfect 
unity It <Ii^c(T!'.K a divine n;iit\ in the mtihiiudi 
" n'..ir.v " nf the worM. Tlie ''i^:^.t -'f thin^^s limite«i m nianti 
I'lxc'I Ki 'j'jalny, ».'.:r csvjvo in tune, e\er changing in rrlatK^t 
an*! .11 {'C-arant c< v(inu-Iv>\v armi^es faith in a lieing «ho is 

' !• hn « 40 
s MalL 6 jy 
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not limited by time or space, and not conditioned by this 
world which exists only through and by His will. Among 
things finite. He is infinite; amid things temporal, He is 
eternal; amid things changing, He changes not; yesterday, 
today, and forever the same. 

"Only That which made us, meant us to be mightier by and by, 
Set the sphere of all the boundless Heavens within the human eye» 
Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless, through the human soul; 
Boundless Inward, in the atom, boundless outward, in the Whole." ' 

Each of the three modes of human consciousness forms a 

starting point for a distinct line of theistic thought. The 

intdligence sees in nature the physico-teleological proof; the 

win and moral sense yield the argument from freedom and 

conscience; while spirit, the emotional nature on its highest 

side, gives the feeling of the Divine which underlies every 

form of the ontological argument. Recent philosophical 

thinkers have begun to recognize the vital import and worth 

of the spiritual nature of man, the inner world of social, ethical, 

and religious feelings, which alone creates the outer world of 

society and the sentiment of humanity, and finds expression 

in the world of literature and art. The purely logical thought, 

which Hegd makes the basis of being, has been superseded in 

recent philosophy by the will-to-be of Schopenhauer, and that 

has been completed by the conscious will-to-the-good of ethical 

theists. The mere intellect is no longer the sole arbiter of 

truth and reality. 

The deep convictions of the heart and the higher needs and 
faiths of humanity, as such, are now recognized as valid wit- 
nesses to those aspects of the Infinite Reality which are not 
sensible and logical. Kant began this movement with much 
hesitation in the Critiques of Judgment and of Practical Rea- 
son. It has been further developed with firmer conviction by 
many more recent philosophic thinkers, e.g., Lotze, Secretan, 
Knno Fischer, James, Balfour, Seth, and Baldwin. Professor 
James through Pragmatism, brings out the emphasizing of 



• Tconyson, LoeksUy Hall Sixty Years After. 
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will and act (pragma), as the leading principle, rather than 
perception and intellection. DiflFering in many points, these 
thinkers agree that the clue to the nature of Reality lies naC 
through logical reasoning and experimentation on physical 
facts, though these have their place and use, but through 
practical activity with self -conscious punx>se under ethical 
motives in the great world of human relations. The famous 
syllogism of Descartes, *' I think, therefore I am/' is giving 
place to the deeper thought, long ago expressed by Benjamin 
Whichcotc, l)Ut then ignored, " / act, therefore I am" 

This quickening breath of a deeper and more htmian thought 
is blowing through the temple of Science itself, awakening its 
worshipers to a larger life. Karl Pearson tells us that there 
is a manifest restlessness and uncertainty in scientific circles 
as to the finality of the method of pure science. The me- 
chanical thcor}' is no longer counted the one and all-s ul B ci e n t 
outlook on the universe and human life. Virchow and Dn 
IV>is-Kcymoiid cx|K)scd its utter inability to explain the actual 
facts of nature and of man, and still more recently Professor 
Ostwald of Leipzig assured an association of scientists at 
LtiUrk thnt. in his view, scientific materialism, the theory thai 
matter an<l forrc arc the sole and ultimate realities, is utterSv 
iintenaMc. ** The mechanical conception of Nature it 
scientific hut metaphysical, am! must give way to a wider % 
wlii.h takes in all the facts"; an opinion which I>ird Kehm 
sh.iro. 

l\vrn I**^yiholr>(yy has helped on the cause of spiritual faith, 
for its maxim of the ef)t]ality of all *' facts" in our con» t 4c » 
const i.iii^iiess has weakened the inveterate tendency to look 
on tie iin«l«TNtan»ling as the one truth-discovering faculty, 
an<I t'l rt'Lrar'l man solely as "a reasoning. self-suAcmg tha^. 
an ir.trilri t':al all in all." Many thinkers are returning to the 
lo:u' «!i-'re iitc'l view of lacohi : A reality revcalol bv the 
s<-r^s.-, re i'.:ircs no guarantee. s«» reality, revealed by the i 
M-nse. the {Kiwer of intuition, which distinguishes man f 
the hnitrs. i<> its own c«)m|>etent witness to its otm 
luich sj'herc of couKiousness has its own field and its 
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idnd of certainty.^ Very similar is the position of many psy- 
chologistSy such as Lotze, James Seth, William James, Ward, 
Marshall, and Mark Baldwin. The latter writes: "Truth 
is the sort of reality which we reach by an equally inexorable 
demand of our nature that we recognize what is logical. And 
our ethical and religious life in organizing its experience 
reaches the reality which we call God." * He holds that the 
principle on which we should work is that " the final needs of 
onr nature " must have their justification in reality. 

The intensely practical question of William James, If needs 
of ours outrun the visible universe, why may not that be a 
sign that an invisible universe is there?* receives unexpected 
support in the old stronghold of intellectualism through the 
recognition of the world of feeling by such masters of modem 
Logic as Sigwart, Brentano, and Erdmann. They hold that 
jud^;ments ultimately depend on mental assent, assurance, and 
personal conviction of truth. Without such "belief" logic 
is a mere circle of tautologies, ending nowhere. No logic 
as such can prove reality, nor can it disprove any reality 
aflbmed by the heart or our ethical or spiritual nature. Each 
sphere of consciousness, the convictions of conscience as well 
as the conclusions of the logical understanding, the inner 
certitude of personality no less than the sensational certitude 
of externality, bear their own convincing witness to the reality 
corresponding to their demand for satisfaction, each according 
to its kind. " It is impossible," says A. J. Balfour, " to refuse 
to ethical beliefs what we have conceded to scientific beliefs. 
. • . Both require us to seek behind these phenomenal sources 
for some ultimate ground with which they shall be congruous, 
and as we have been moved to postulate a rational God in 
the interests of science, so we can scarcely decline to postu- 
late a moral God in the interests of morality." ^ 

These convictions, underlying all forms of consciousness, 

« See Preface to 2nd Vol. of his works, forming the " Introduction to 
the author's collected philosophical writings." 
■ Fragments in Philosophy and Science, pp. 341, 2. 
• Is Life Worth Lvvingf 
^ Foundations of Belief, pp. 332, 3. 
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Kant mistrusted the Ontological Argument as an argument 
in se, but yet he admits that the other arguments all derive 
their undoubted force from ontology, i.e., from our strong 
convictions. Martineau in his Study of Religion ignored alto- 
gether the ontological " proof/' and rested all on natural theol- 
ogy and conscience, yet he admitted later that there is all along 
a revelation in the mind before any argument is used; that 
there is an immediate, strictly personal knowledge, or faith, 
in God, bom anew in every mind. The Cambridge Platonists, 
Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, Ralph Cudworth, and Henry 
More were never tired of quoting the verse from Proverbs 
which says that " the spirit of man is the candle of the Lord/' *• 
lighted from God, and lighting us to God. " There is/' says 
Whichcote, "a natural and indelible sense of Deity in every 
rational soul ; .and this is fundamental to all religion." This 
conviction makes all men unconscious ontologists. They accept 
the thought while rejecting the term. The strength of this 
unconscious ontology appears in the fact that many '* intellec- 
tualists " like Thomas Aquinas, who criticize ** feeling " as 
unreliable, yet find they cannot depend on logical reasoning 
alone, and fall back on the postulate of their own being, that 
existence itself implies a Supreme Cause on which it is based. 

The Ontological Argument may be stated under three as- 
pects, according to the special class of convictions to which we 
appeal. 

1. We are conscious of sense-impressions and their unity in 
the world. This consciousness is ever accompanied with an 
irresistible feeling that there is something external which causes 
these impressions, matter or substance, which resists our will 
and which, in turn, must have a ground for its existence. This 
experience, as we have seen, awakens the thought of the Infinite 
as the permanent ground and source of all transitory existences. 
This is the oldest and commonest form of Ontology — God as 
Real Being. 

2. We are conscious of an inner world of thoughts and of 



!• Prov. 20 :27. 
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definite logical rdations between them, which we also find em- 
bodied in nature. With this experience, we have the feeling of 
the universality and certitude of logical and mathematical prin- 
ciples, and we think of God as Infinite Truth. This gives 
Sational Ontology, God as the ground and source of the 
Reason. 

3. We are conscious of ethical relations, of distinctions be- 
tween good and evil, right and wrong, and with this comes 
ever the profound sense of the duty to choose and love the 
former as obligatory on all persons or spirits in the universe. 
This gives rise immediately to the simplest and most intense 
form of Ontology, that which feels and demands God as moral 
Perfection, the source and realization of righteousness. 

In a note in the Appendix we examine more closely into 
the Ontological Argument according to these lines of thought, 
showing these distinctions to be not abstract conceptions, but 
concrete, strong and clear convictions in the triple life of 
men.^^ Though this threefold division has not often been 
clearly made, it is not new. Aristotle and Augustine show 
these three elements in their thought of the nature of God. 
The former tells us that God is pure Being, Thought in itself, 
and Goodness in itself; while the latter writes that we are 
created in the image of God, Who is Eternal Being, Eternal 
Truth, and Eternal Love. Christ suggests the same threefold 
elements of the Divine Being, only with Him they are all 
personal, " I am the Life, the Truth, and the Way," i.e., the 
revelation of love in action.^* 

The revelation of the life of God in the life of Jesus Christ 
has gathered up into brilliant focus (as the carbon points 
make visible the unseen electric current), the hopes and aspira- 
tions and faiths of humanity, confirming, intensifying, and con- 
secrating them beyond the highest reaches of human thought. 
We are bom into the full light of the Christian day, and 
not into the dim twilight of the pre-Christian dawn when the 
sun was below the horizon, though heralding its own rising. 

" Sec Note O. 
^ John 14:6. 
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Even our sceptical literature and our icience haire a ba ckg ro un d 
of ethical feeling and of moral ideals, unknown to the pagan 
world. Yet Christianity only awakens and wonderfully 
extends the old witness of the heart at its best. It does nol 
teach things new and novel, undreamt of before. It brings 
forth out of its divine treasure " things new and old,** the new 
springing out of the old. This faith rests on no outer authority 
of Bible or of Church. It is the instant recognition of the 
truth which the Bible and the Church always teach. It is the 
response of the soul to the Gospel revebtion. We do not be- 
lieve that God is love because the Bible says so, we rather be- 
lieve and reverence the Bible because its teaching corresponds 
to our highest faith. 

A century ago ontologists were few and far between, voices 
crying aloud as in a lonely wilderness, and even these speakers 
hardly realized their far-reaching significance. Among them, 
however, Schleiermacher holds a place of unique distinction. 
It is the glory of our age and the assurance of our faith that 
their thoughts are now common thoughts and their words 
resound in living echoes on every side. A noble enthustasm 
for the Rif^ht and the True inspires our best literature, and we 
have noted the evidence of the rise of a more human spirit in 
the sf)ccifically himuin sciences, Logic. PsychoKjjfv and Si'Ciol- 
o|^'. The lattle l>etwecn faith and un faith is not yet won. tiut 
we may confidently ho|>c that this centur>' will witne^^ the 
rei'onciliation of the realms of Feelinf^ am! Will with that of 
KnowIe<lf<;e. throuf^h the inspiration of a si'ience that is human- 
ized and a ( hri^tianity that is spiritualized, lioth reverencing 
that inner world of nature and character, of deep convKinms 
and nohle afTections, of faith and ho|^ and love, to whKh the 
outer world of things is sulwnlitute and wholly instrumental 

** We YuM*1e mtich of proof; let u« talk Irti! 
We cifi hwX pfiivr the lr%*rr, htwrr thin£«. 
ThiriKi farther from 111. When God*t hlestcdDctt 
I>iiell« in u«, at the light in dew. it hnncs 
An instant recognition. Dors not our necil 
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That clamors for the Unknown, Whom Paul 
Declared at Athens, once for ever, plead 
That by its strong demand, its tears and cries. 
Too near ourselves for proof, God ever lives?" 






CHAPTER X 

THE DENIALS OF GOD 

PHILOSOPHIC ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES 

Monism is a general name for the philosophic theories which 
deny any real distinction between God, the self and the 
The three, or the two, are held to form a unity, the 
subject and the object thought being one in the Ahtduie. 

The ground of this unity may be conceived in two ways^ 
according to whether consciousness or nature is taken as the 



1. Philosophically, in terms of consciousness, which 
pantheistic Idealism in philosophy and Pantheism in 
and 

2. Scientifically, in terms of sensation, which gives Katmil* 
ism in phil<>so])hy and Atheism in religion. 

This distinction of the theories which deny the personality 
of (iO<l will form a natural line of division between chapters. 
The theories cross the line, however, for there is a form of Pan- 
theism which is naturalistic and, wlut amounts abnost to the 
same thing, a form of Naturalism which is pantheistic. These 
hybrid forms will \k mentioned in the proper places. In the 
present cha[>ter we will concern ourselves with the phil 
antitheistic theories, taking up the leading forms of 
theism. We will then l»e in a po<»ition to comprehend clearly 
by way of contrast the Cliristian doctrine of I>ivtne Ii 



I PANTHEISM 

According to Pantheism, (lod, mind, and the wofld Mtt 
in some sense identical. Our being is part of the miiiiiiil 
Being of God, which is the cause and ground of all 

i7« 
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and becomes conscious of itself only in man. This is a most 
ancient philosophy, and was fully developed in India, where 
it holds sway today. But our concern with it lies in its re- 
statement in modem times by Spinoza and Hegel, the former 
giving us a materialistic and the latter an idealistic pantheism. 

Spinozism 

Baruch Spinoza was bom of Portuguese-Jewish parents at 
Amsterdam in 1632. His free philosophical speculations led 
to his being excommunicated by the synagogue, and he finally 
settled at The Hague, where he lived quietly and obscurely, 
much respected by his neighbors for the beauty of his character. 
His opinions were hardly more pleasing to the Christians than 
to the Jews, though he was offered the chair of Philosophy 
at Heidelbeif^. His love of intellectual independence led him 
to decline this high honor. His death occurred in 1677. ^^^ 
two chief works are A Theologico-PoHtical Treatise, pub- 
lished anonymously in 1670, and Ethics Demonstrated 
Geometrically, issued with several other treatises after his 
death* 

Only certain phases of his system can be treated here. His 
abstract and scholastic terms, his form of rigid mathematical 
demonstration, and his acknowledged inconsistencies would 
make even a long treatment difficult. Spinozism is the logical 
development of Descartes' philosophy with its postulate of the 
absolute distinction between body and soul, which yet form 
an inseparable unity, and is the consistent application of the 
method of the French philosopher. This form of pantheism 
is called materialistic because it regards matter as different, 
though inseparable, from mind. 

Spinoza holds that the one eternal, self -existing, sui-causa 
reality is " substance," with an infinite number of attributes, of 
which we, by analogy with our own being, know only two — 
thought (mind) and extension (matter). These are abso- 
lutely inseparable. As the two streams of experiences, physi- 
cal and mental, do not affect each other, God is in no sense 
the creator of the world by his will. Matter is as essential to 
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his being as mind, and the universe is the necessary expressioci 
of his nature. 

Men are only transitory modes of substance, necessary ex- 
pressions of divine Being. They, too, are composed of body 
and mind, two parallel series of modifications etemaUy answer- 
ing to each other. Although body does not cause or affect the 
mind's thought, and mind does not control the body, nor cause 
its motions, yet the body with all its properties and acts b 
the object of the mind's thought; whatever body does, tniiid 
perceives, and the greater the energizing power of the body, 
the greater the perceiving power of the mind This takes 
place, not because they are adapted to each other by some pre> 
determining power, God, as Leibnitz held, but because tniiid 
and body are una atque eadem res, one absolute being affected 
in the same manner, but expressed under two different at* 
tributes, as if the same thing were said in two langiiigti. 

The importance of this theory lies in its re ap pearance in 
scientific circles today in the widely accepted theory of Psjrcho* 
logical I^rallelism. " That which we call soul,** sajrs one, ** is 
the inner l>cing of the same unity which we ouhvardly p e ic t i tt 
as the body l>elc)n^ng to it." or in the words of another, " Per- 
ceptiirn, memory, reasoning, arc the subjective side, whose 
objective side is a nerve viliratton or a discliarge of physical 
force. We can state the e<|uation in terms of cither.'* The 
entire indeixrmience of each series is asserted. I<leas and 
volitions do not fcillow each other causally, hut simply attend 
the f train |tnK*e<««»es as shadous attend sutistance. They come 
and f^y and combine as the ner\*ous motions determine, and 
this phy<^ical order works alon^; its own lines mechanically 
w ithotit any choice. l>einf; the pro<{tict of its own material ante- 
ce<lcntN. lUvause the nvMiern parallelists thus throw their cm- 
pha^^is on the material side of the double series, it is best lo 
reserve full <lis<u^sion of their theory for the chapter 
tific monism (»r naturalism. The ethical theories of 
are treate<l in a note.* 



•See Note P. 
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Hegelianism 

Hegdy the great representative of idealistic pantheism, was 
bom at Stuttgart, 1770, and died as a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, 1831. As in the case of Spinoza, some of his 
diief books were not published until after his death, among 
them his well-known and comprehensive work, The Philosophy 
of History. 

In his mind the Absolute is the Idea or " Spirit " which 
objectifies or manifests itself in the world, in which it loses 
itself, becoming the unconscious, organizing principle of its own 
devdopment according to the logic of pure thought. In man 
it emerges into self-consciousness, and knows itself as spirit. 
This divine thought, as consciousness, is found in humanity as 
a whole, individual men being only transitory foci of its mani- 
festation. This is practically Spinoza's " necessity of being," 
only the emphasis is thrown on thought. It includes also 
Leibnitz' theory that all possible thoughts and ideas must 
find expression, and through conflict gradually realize them- 
selves. It cannot be said that God is responsible for or caused 
the world process, for the Absolute is the world process. It is 
nx)vement, it does not produce movement. It does not exceed 
the world, it is wholly in the world, and is fully manifested 
in phenomena and history. The logos of the world process 
is one with the logos of our own minds, it does not surpass it. 

The ancient pantheism of India and that of the Eleatic school 
in Greece, which held true being to be changeless, and all 
phenomena and movement to be unreal appearances, was pro- 
foundly modified by Hegel's conception (unthinkable to non- 
Hegelians) of an evolution of the Absolute itself, correlative 
with the evolution of the cosmos, and his identification of the 
principle of this development with the logic of human thought, 
and of its order with the actual process of human history. The 
world spirit had the patience to traverse all time and to take 
on itself the tremendous labor of the world history, in the 
course of which it infused into each form all it was capable of 
holding. This theory of history, as an evolution of the Zeit- 
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gei$t, involved the view that each hbtoric moveroenl was food. 
Each stage was fully suited to its own period, for each paiticii- 
lar change and movement is divine. He had the courage of 
his convictions and declared the Prussian constitutioii of Us 
day the best possible, which did not enhance his popularity. 
But though Hegel claims to deal with a historic process, be 
denies that the separations of time have any reaBty at alL 
They have no existence for God. The "good*' is eternally 
accomplished in the worid. The consummation and the proc- 
ess of history that produces it are envisaged together by God 
as one great logical drama. His great principle was that de> 
velopment is through conflict, the reconciliation of oppo ahct . 
Progress has to pass through three stages: first, thesis or 
equilibrium, then antithesis, as the result of men 
the thesis, and finally, synthesis, which comes from the 
ciling of the old and the new. This handy theory was applied 
by Strauss and Raur to New Testament history with interest- 
ing results. 

Hegelianism, by its ruling idea of development throi^ k 
growth, acted as a ferment in the European mind, and 
cised a most stimuhting influence on every side of contcmpor- 
ary thouf^ht — critical, historical, and theological. In a modi- 
ficd form it has many followers. The obscurity of llcgd's 
thought and expression has given rise to a right and a left 
wing among his disciples, who have divided on the vital qur*- 
tion as to whether the .Xbsolute, the starting point or snl^ 
jert of the whole world develo|Hnent, was at first conscioos 
spirit or not. The right wing is conservative and constractiTe, 
theistic and often onho<iox in intention, while the left is radi- 
cal and destructive, atheistic and often materialistic, 
are two alternatives with regard to the subject of this 
evolution. Hither C»Oi\ is conscious spirit (but. then, how 
could he *' lose " himself, there l>eing nothing in the imi««ne 
hut himself ') or the Absolute is at first pure Being having no 
attributes such as consciousness, then, becoming tnergt or 
force, it evo1ve<l upward to man. in whom the Idea biccMKS 
conKious (but, if so, is God not just as mnch a prodnct as 
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man?). The left wing chose the latter alternative, and led 
by Feuerbach, Strauss, and others insisted that the Absolute 
existed first in a preconscious state. Thus as unconscious, 
impersonal spirit, it is practically identical with potential 
energy ; thought is, therefore, only a modification or allotropic 
form of physical force. In other words it is merely the cos- 
mic force working in matter and in due time bringing forth 
man, the only being who can think, and in whom alone the Idea 
attains to consciousness, though even his thought is the product 
of his body and its environment alone. This is thinly dis- 
guised materialism. 

The right wing on the other hand finds many principles 
which support or illustrate Qiristian doctrine. Hegel counted 
himself a Christian believer, and many of his spiritual fol- 
k>wers have been helpful theologians, though his system as a 
whole b not consistent with historic Christianity. 

Difficulties of Ideaustic Pantheism 
I. Denial of the " substantial " reality of matter 

The world is held to exist only in consciousness. This 
diflkulty besets almost every form of idealism. It is summed 
15) in Berkeley's phrase, esse est percipi. 

This philosophy holds that reality is to be sought in the 
contents of consciousness alone, yet begins by denying a pri- 
mary and intense affirmation of consciousness, the certainty of 
an external non-ego, whose distinctness from the self is the 
veiy condition of that self-consciousness which idealism makes 
fundamentaL 

The firmest conviction which we have is that of the external 
worid and its contents. The distinction between thoughts and 
things is radical and universal. The peculiar certainty that 
things exist outside the mind attaches to no other conscious ex- 
perience. It begins with the first act of a child's mind, which 
diarply though unconsciously discriminates between its ideas 
and outer real things. All idealism tends to confuse or 
weaken personality, and as Reid said "breeds scepticism in 
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This is most logically worked out in In^Ba, where aocording 
to the Sufi mystic the soul is absorbed into the ocean of divinity, 
according to Hindu philosophy it reenters into the eternal 
Brahm and, according to the teaching of Gautama, the Buddha, 
it obtains Nirvana.* 

4. Necessity is an essential characteristic of off consisteni 

Pantheism 

The simple test of Pantheism, however disguised in a maze 
of words, as by Hegel, is whether or not God acts freely by 
will. True pantheism denies this, and hence still more em- 
phatically it denies man's freedom. Thus we find Seneca writ* 
ing that God is nature, is fate, is fortune, is the universe, the 
all pervading mind ; he cannot change the substance of the uni- 
verse for he is himself under the power of destiny, which is 
immutable. Heine seized on necessity as a marie of pantheism: 
" On my way," in his search for a God in philosophy, ** I came 
across the God of the pantheists, but I could make nothing 
of him; the poor visionary creature was so interwoven and 
ingrown into the world as to be imprisoned in it He yawned 
at me with imbecile smile without voice or power. To have 
will, to have personality, one must have elbow room to act." 

5. Denial of ethical distinctions 

The existing order within and without our consciousness 
is either the necessary expression of the divine nature 
(Spinoza), or else the logical form of the self-evolving Idea 
(Hegel). Freedom is as impossible to the Creator as to 
the creature. Time, the condition and ground of history, is 
itself an illusion. Hence, all moral distinctions disappear; 
good and evil are indifferent. Logically this ends in the phrase 
of Pope, " Whatever is, is right," which Huxley declared was 
"a motto fit for a pig-stye." Hegel denies the distinction 
between what ought to be and what is. " The insight to which 
philosophy is to lead us is that the real world is as it ought to 

> Interesting illustrations of the pantheistic denial of personal immor- 
tality are g^ven in Note Q. 
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be." In another place he declares that philosophy has nothing 
to do with the question of what ought to be, but simply of what 
is. An acts are equally divine and necessary, the basest as 
wen as the noblest, the worst as well as the best. Spinoza's 
ethics were deprived of all real value through his fatalism, 
though he tried hard to reconcile the two. To maintain their 
fundamental principle of the absolute unity of the divine and 
the human, and yet find room for ethical life with its profound 
sense of moral freedom and responsibility, is the vital prob- 
fcm which the Neo-H^elians are ever striving anew to 
solve. 

Pantheism starts from and aims at the idea of philosophic 
unity, either the unity of being (Spinoza) or unity of thought 
(Hegd), and sacrifices everything to that. Theism starts from 
the ethical consciousness, our feeling of personality. It sacri- 
fices the idea of tmity whenever it comes into conflict with 
moral distinctions, confusing right and wrong. The idea of 
tmity was fully worked out in India, in one school in Qiina, 
and to some extent in Greece and Rome. The ethical idea, as 
{oDowed by Jewish prophets and Qiristian apostles and think- 
ers, makes the world of thought and matter secondary and 
concentrates attention on moral and spiritual ideas, on the rela- 
tion of God to men as the Father, of man to God as child, and 
of men to each other as brothers. Theism must be ethical, if 
it is to be religion and not pure metaphysics. Therefore it 
depends on the conception of personality in God, and of real 
but finite personality of man. Philosophy aims at absolute 
unity, but Theism admits the idea of plurality of spirits or 
wills.« 



^IdtaUstic philosophy, as distinct from avowed pantheism, divides 
today on two lines, according as it follows Hegel's conception of the 
Absolute as pure thought, or Kant's later affirmation of ethical reality 
and teleology, moral character alone having worth and forming the only 
intelliipble reason and purpose for the world's existence. The Neo- 
Hegjelians form a brilliant fiTOup, but the ethical idealists or realists 
are increasing in number and influence^ owing to the tendency in recent 
philosophic thought to look on will activity, rather than logical thought, 
as central, die basis of being. This is more fully discussed in Chapter 
XV. 
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II THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE DIVINE 

IMMANENCE 



This is a reaction from the deistic, mechanical idea of God 
of the eighteenth century and a return to the older, scripmnl 
conception of Him as immanent in the world, the imraediate, 
ever present source and ground of all existence. It diffen 
radically from pantheism, in that it affirms the divine tranaccnd- 
ence as well as immanence. God is a self-conscioos and 
self-determined Person ; before and above nature; Cremtor and 
Providence. Man also is a person, a spirit bom of Spirit, 
distinct from God, yet in Whom he lives; morally free and 
surviving death in his personal being. 

God's immanent presence in the world is a Bible truth. It 
is frequent in Amos, Micah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. It is 
expressed by Job and the writer of the Book of Wisdom. The 
8th Chapter of Proverbs, and the 8th, 104th and 1 19th Pnkns 
show the same idea. Although later Judaism, the creatsoii of 
the period between the Exile and the Advent, was deisCic, con- 
ceiving God as far off and acting only through angds, Chrisl 
returns to the older view of God's action in nature, e^peciaOv 
in the familiar jKissagcs in the Sermon on the Mount where He 
s|>caks of (kkI as fccdinjj the si»arrow«i. arraying the lilies and 
clothing the ii^rass. St. I*aul tells the /Xthenians that in Tiod 
'* we live, and move, and have our lieing/* • and writes to the 
F4>hc^ians that there is "one (jo<i and Father of all, who is 
over all, and through all. an<l in all.'* * 

Passajjes showinjj a view of the divine immanence in natnre 
are fre«jiient in the early Father*. Some of these have bceti 
quoted in the diM'us^ion f>f ( )ntol<^-.* hut wc might add here 
two strikingly similar passages from the Greek Gregory of 
Nv«^sa and the Roman Miniiciiis Felix. The former writes 
" When one take^ a survey of the heavens, how can he help 



• Aft* \7 A 

• F4.h 4 ^». 

» Srr Note O. 
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believing that there is a Deity in everything, penetrating, em- 
bracing, and abiding in it. For all things depend on Him, 
who alone truly exists, nor can there be an3rthing which has 
not its being in Him, who is the ground of all things." Minu- 
dus Felix asks, " For what can possibly be so manifest, so 
confessed, and so evident, when you lift your eyes up to 
heaven, and look into the things which are below and around, 
than that there is some Deity of most excellent intelligence, by 
Wfaom all nature is inspired, is moved, is nourished, is gov- 
erned?"* Tertullian, also a Westerner, held that all things 
in nature are prophetic outlines of divine operations; God 
not only speaks parables but acts them. 

This feeling of the divine indwelling in nature is not absent 
from the pages of the Schoolmen, and became very prominent 
when men returned to the study of nature in the Renaissance 
and Reformation. Luther's love of nature is one of his best 
known traits. Calvinism also teaches divine immanence. 
Zwingle can be made to speak for the rest of the reformers. 
** From God," he says, " as from a fountain, and if I may use 
the expression, a first material, all things arise Into being. By 
God's power all things exist, live, and operate; even in Him 
who is everywhere present; and after His pattern who is the 
essence, the existence, the life of the universe. Nor is man 
alone of divine origin, but all creatures, though some are nobler 
and more august than others. Yet all alike are from God and 
in God, and in proportion to their nobility they express more 
of the divine power and glory. . . . We recognize in things 
inanimate, not less than in man, the presence of the divine 
power by which they exist, and live, and move. God is in the 
stars; and inasmuch as the stars are from Him and in Him, 
they have no essence or power or movement of their own ; it 
b all God's, and they are merely the instruments through which 
the present power of God acts. For this cause He called crea- 
tures into being, that man from the contemplation of their 



• OcUtvius, XV IL 
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mutual uses, might learn to recognize God's acthre preacDce 
everywhere, and especially in himself, when he saw it in all 
things else around" * 

The doctrine of the divine immanence was first clearly slated 
in the spirit of faith by Herder; though G>wper, his contem- 
porary, summed up the thought in these pregnant words : 

''One spirit— His 
Who wore the platted tbonu with blccdioff bcow% 
Rules universal Nature. Not a flower 
But shows some touch 10 freckle, streak, or stain. 
Of His unrivard pencil He inspires 
Their balmy odors, and imparts their hoes. 
And bathes their eyes with nectar, and inckidcs 
In grains as countless as the seaside sands 
The forms with which He sprinkles all the earth." ^ 

How else, he asks, could matter seem as if it were aKvc 

** fffft fff impcllsd 
To ceasdess service by a ceaseless force. 
And under pressure of some conscious cause? 
The Lord of all. Himself throuf h all diffased, 
Suitains and ii the life of all that lives. 
Nature ii but the name uf an effect 
Who»€ cause ii God.** >> 

It was the characteristic mark of the nineteenth century on 
its hif^hcst side, an<i received literary as well as theological ex- 
prcssion. It runs through the writings of Wordsworth, Gil^ 
ridge, Tennyson, and the Brownings. Thtis W o rd s w ofth 
writes of his communings with nature: 

' And I have feh 
A presence that di«turbf me with the joy 
Of elevated thought •: a sense sublime 
Oi something far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setttng 
And the round ocean and the living atr. 



>• Tk4 Task, VI : lines XjB-a^d 
>> lb%d„ VI : lines 21^224. 
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And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things." ^' 

Divine immanence is a common element in the thought of 
today. God is no longer conceived as the first cause prefixed 
to the scheme of things, but as the indwelling cause pervading 
the world, not excluded by second causes, but working through 
them while transcending them, the one ever-living, objective 
Agenty the mode of whose omnipresent working must be dis- 
covered and interpreted through science in the outer field, and 
through conscience in the inner world. 

This doctrine affirms both God's presence in nature and his 
transcendence above nature. Deism conceived the world as a 
system made, indeed, by God Himself, but so made that it might 
go on working indefinitely apart from His care, as a watch 
does apart from its maker's hand. Thus His transcendence 
must not be conceived in terms of space, as though it were 
outside the world, but in terms of quality. He works within 
the Universe, at the heart of things, but He transcends it in 
willy mind, and being, and its laws are only the expression of 
His will. The world is not His "clothing," in the sense in 
which our bodies clothe our spirits apart from our will or 
knowledge. Nor is it, as Hegel taught, the product of a logical 
evolution of divine Spirit objectifying itself, as necessary to 
God as God is to it. The world is simply His creation, existing 
by and through His will, the expression of His wisdom, a 
world of material things designed to be the habitation and 
training school of created spirits, who are to rule and use it as 
they will. There is a partial truth in both Deism and Pan- 
tfieism. With Deism we say that God transcends the world, 
otherwise He is not God but only the world-spirit. With Pan- 
Aeism we say God is within nature, otherwise nature would 
have no life, and God would not be omnipresent. We grant 
what each affirms, but not what each denies. The transcendent 
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denied, as is done in pantheism. Our sense of personality and 
especially the consciousness of duty and freedom make us 
refuse to permit monism to force on us the alternative that we 
are either nothing, or else parts of God Himself, We do not 
grant that the Divine in man means God in man as man. We 
simply fall back on our own consciousness of self-identity, 
■ which forbids our being a helpless part of God. On the con- 
trary God's own voice in our hearts treats us as persons. The 
statement that there is no wit) that is not God's will seems blas- 
phemous, for it implies that the Divine will is also back of all 
evil. We must think of God as the environment of spirit in 
Whom we live and move and have our being. But we also 
believe that God Himself did limit His own freedom of action, 
when He created beings or personalities whose very essence 
as spirits implies power to resist, if they will. He desires the 
service of free beings, not puppets. If we can get rid of the 
night-mare fancy of God as the Absolute, the one as includ- 
ing the all, we can accept the conception of Browning, who 
with all the great poets, affirms personality and wilt, 

" In youth I looked to these very skies 

And probing their immensitiei, 

I found God tbere, hij visible power; 

Yet felt in my heart, amtd all ita sense 

Of the power, an equal evidence 

That his love, there too, was the nobler dower. 

For the loving worm within its clod 

Were diviner than a loveless god 

Amid his worlds, I will dare to say. 

You know what I mean: God's all, man'k naught: 

But also, God, whose pleasure brought 

Man into being, stands away, 

As it were a handbreadth off, to give 

Room for the newly-made to live, 

And look at him from a place apart. 

And use his gifts of brain and heart. 

Given, indeed, but to keep forever. 

Who speaks of man, then, must not sever 

Man's very elements from man. 

Saying, ' But all is God's ' — whose plan 

Was to create man and then leave him 
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Able, his own word saith, to grieve him, 

But able to glorify him, too, 

As mere machine could never do." ^* 

(Sec Note S for the a priori argtunent for miracles.) 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT AND METHOD 

Before taking up the other great denial of God, Kattiralnai. 
it is well to consider the spirit of science and its method of 
procedure, in order that we may estimate aright the fuodi* 
mental assumptions of all materialistic phitotophies, and the 
validity of their conclusions. Science properly spCAkiqg is 
simply systematized and verified facts, knowledge seen in 4ne 
perspective. Its method is purely that of inductive Icfic 
When by the study of facts, the framing of an hypothesis to 
include them, and experimental verification, we have biOi||ht 
phenomena under 9omt familiar law, we rest Thro^ghool «t 
depend wholly on the principle of anak)gy, and the resok it a 
description, but not an explanation of facts. What thcjr Mit 
in themselves science cannot tell us. Most people have the 
idea that science makes everything '* plain " and speaks the last 
word on any subject. Hut science without mystery is tnipo»- 
sil)le. It can take no step without assum(>tions, and its con- 
clusions leave one face to face with the mysteries of the 
Universe. 

The vast majority of men treat the inner realm of spirit, ol 
thought and motive, of desire and affection, of hope and fakh. 
as unreal in comi>arison with the " realities " of the outer sphere 
of sense impression^. C'<»nse<|uently the idea has arisen that 
matter, whii h is so tanKit)lc. is the only real "substance* 
This prartioal. common-sense philoM)j>hy has been enormoasly 
stren^l'.enc*! vsithin the last century by the wonderful trii 
of physical <^ience, and by the advance of scientific 
and method from the outer field of things into the intenor 
world of i>ersonality, till man in the arcana of his being » a 
preted in the same mechanical terms as a oystal or a 

106 
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The feelings of the heart and the volitions of the will are 
accounted as inevitable as a chemical reaction or the growth 
of a plant. 

This spirit has infected our whole system of education, 
and our coll^^es and universities tend steadily to the technical 
training of the powers of observation through practised eye 
and hand to the n^lect of the older culture of heart and mind, 
in scorn of the old-fashioned idea that the proper study of man- 
kind is man on the side of his thought and character and his- 
tory. But the nemesis, which follows surely on every depar- 
ture from the normal laws of life, takes vengeance in kind on 
the contemners of the higher interests of humanity. Science 
advances steadily, but at what a cost! Like Cronos, she 
devours her own children, demanding that her devotees literally 
lose themselves in their narrow fields of special study. The 
sdf-consdous thinker disappears in the mere observer and 
classifier of phenomena, who uses his mind simply as a tool, 
as an automatic register of facts, even as the eye receives im- 
pressions of the world but never sees itself. Charles Darwin's 
pathetic confession of the dehimianizing effect of over-special- 
ization holds true of multitudes who do not feel, as he did, the 
greatness of their loss. " My mind, in fact, seems to have 
become a kind of machine for grinding general laws out of a 
large collection of facts, but why this should have caused the 
atrophy of that part of the brain alone on which the higher 
tastes depend, I can not conceive. The loss of these tastes is a 
loss of happiness, and may possibly be injurious to the intellect, 
and more probably to the moral character, by enfeebling the 
emotional part of our nature." * Many great thinkers and 
leaders in the field of molecular physics, such as Faraday, 
Gerk Maxwell, Helmholtz, and Lord Kelvin, have escaped 
injury because they kept their souls open to the winds that 
Mow from God, but the rank and file lack the power or the will 
to do so. Accustomed from the nature of their daily work 
to subject everything to outward and palpable tests, they 
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are liable to fall under the blight of practical materialiim. 

Even with regard to mathematics, the "purest** of the 
sciences, Goethe warns us : " Mathematics can remove no preju* 
dices and soften no obduracy ... in the moral world gen- 
erally its action is perfectly null." * Mathematics in its abstract 
form bears its own witness to the infinite and ctemaL It it 
the most potent instrument of research in the world of matter. 
But in itself it is the most abstract of sciences, the least rdated 
to our highest interests, personal, ethical, and rdigioiis, whkli 
move in a sphere higher than the physical life, and the modes 
of work by which we sustain that life. Mathematics it a 
noble servant, but an ignoble master; it has its being miUtf 
in the world of quantities, while the heart of man lives in d»e 
conscious realm of qualities, in the world of " meanings.** The 
historian Gibbon tells us in his memoirs, " As soon as I ondcr- 
stood the principles, I relinquished forever the pursuit of the 
mathematics ; nor can I lament that I desisted before my mind 
was hardened by the habit of rigid demonstration, so dc rtnic * 
tive of the finer feelings of moral evidence, which must, ham^ 
ever, determine the actions and opinions of our Uvea.** * 

Tyndall makes a candid avowal of the limitations of science 
when he says : ** Theologians have found comfort in the 
thought that Newton dealt with the question of reii'elation, 
forgetful of the fact that the very devotion of his powers, 
through all the t)est years of his life, to a totally different class 
of ideas . . . tcn(le<l rather to render him less instead of more 
coni|>etent to deal with theoloi^ical and historical questions* 

The evil results of narrow s|>ecialization are easily discorrrtd 
in the rank and file of scientific investigators. A speaker 
before the .Xmerican .-Xs^oiiation of 5>cience once complained, 
" While we are socking to add to the number of workers, some- 
thing should al.vi Y>e said aU)Ut their quality. There is too 
much narrowness and too little culture." President Dirid 
Starr Jordan avers that much investigation is useless or beside 
the fwjint. The primary fault he thinks, is in our 

* S'almr. Aphorism fn, IV 

• Autobiographic UewtoiFi, p, y^ 
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of research, which tends to point in the direction of pedantry 
rather than scholarship. Instead of a closer contact with 
nature and her problems, the student is side-tracked into some 
comer in which numerical exactness is possible, even though 
no possible truth can be drawn from the multiplicity of facts 
which may be gathered. Such work is in itself absolutely 
elementary. It teaches patience and perhaps exactness, al- 
though where the student finds that error is just as good as 
truth in the final round-up, he is likely to lose some of " the 
fanaticism for veracity" which is the central element in the 
zealous comradery of the extension of human knowledge. 
Some one has well indicated the three chief dangers the scien- 
tific worker faces : ( i ) The tendency to despise practical utility 
and to praise " pure science " at the expense of applied science ; 
(2) over specialization, which makes vision narrow, and (3) 
positivism, which is the danger of confining all possible knowl- 
edge of reality to sense perception. 

We should recognize the authority of science in its own 
sphere, and accept without question its ascertained facts and 
laws as distinct from its hypotheses — for real science is the 
revelation of the method of God's action in the world of mat- 
ter. However, in reply to the often supercilious attitude of 
the pure scientist we should emphasize the narrow and inevi- 
table limitations of all physical investigation. It can only 
classify and register empirical facts in their mutual relations ; 
it is powerless to explain them, and it is silent and even indif- 
ferent to the often profound meaning of the facts to human 
hearts and souls. We are told that the scientific method is 
"disinterested," that it works for truth's sake alone, and 
seeks only the truth, but can it ever arrive by its method at 
more than broken fragments of the truth, or reach more than 
the lower aspects of infinite reality? The trouble is, Le Bon 
tells us, that there are no " simple facts," because no phenom- 
enon is entirely isolable. All nature hangs together, and we 
can completely answer no question about it without at the same 
time being able to solve all its problems at once. This is why 
our modem science, while a great doer, is a bad explainer. 
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will seem to him the one problem of supreme ftnd decisive i 
port to thinking men. 

The radical defect in this purely quantitative study of na* 
ture is that it ignores the inner side of experience which, de- 
spite the scientists* claim, is not expressible in terms of quantity. 
The very mind which marvelously reasons out great scientific 
principles is treated as secondary to sense-impressions. It is 
somehow the product of the very processes which it reveab 
and explains. But to the thinker, as distinct from the mere 
observer and classifier, it is obvious beyond question that mtnd 
and will form the crown and consummation of the whole evolu- 
tion, and that we must interpret the process in terms of the 
mental reality it ends in, and not in terms of the physical de- 
ments with which it began ; each phenomenon must be classi- 
fied and estimated by its outcome, not according to the form- 
less germ of its beginning. Professor James emphasins the 
necessary incompleteness of pure physical research by tctttng 
us that the actual world we live in is largely a constnactioQ of 
our own minds in the interest of heart and will, and in this 
many-sided world there are many subordinate worlds of thought 
and experience besides the world of science, such as ihe morids 
of history, literature, art. philosophy and religion, which are 
all real to the mind. 

Onalitativc relations must \k ncRlectCil. but it is in precisely 
such relations that man ha^ his life and lacing. Pure «cimti»t« 
are sadiv liaMe to what mav Ik* called the fallacv of tix hiH- 

m 9 

truth, ami to re>tiiijj content witli it. The tragefly of %xxh a 
situaticm i< not merely that the half-truth is suh>tituteil for the 
whole. l)Ut further en<|uiry is susj>ended. and ihat x^hich should 
lie a transitrjry stajLje is cnniplacently regarded a* the joumr^i's 
end. Thi^ is the attitutle of the scientific afn^ostics. A trad- 
ing hioli^gist, writes Professor James, once said to him, "that 
if such a thing i as telei>athy ) were tnie, scientists ought to 
hand together to kee(> it suppressed and concealed It «oaid 
undo the uniformity of N.iture. and all sorts uf other thiqgs 
without which scientist*^ cannot carry on their pursuits.** His 
interest in science preju<liced him against anythiog i 
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threatened to overthrow its conclusions, even though that some- 
thing were truer than his science. He could apperceive as 
science only facts of a certain order. But how can a man 
know that the truth which he possesses is only a half-truth? 
Only through preserving a spirit of open-minded tolerance 
which strives to maintain a sympathetic attitude to opposing 
opinions. " It must never be forgotten," said Sir William 
Crookes, " that theories are only useful so long as they admit 
of the harmonious correlation of facts into a reasonable sys- 
tem. Directly a fact refuses to be pigeon-holed, and will not 
be explained on theoretic g^unds, the theory must go, or it 
must be revised to admit the new fact.'' 

Another fallacy of scientific reasoning, peculiar to those 
trained in biology, is to think that if a thing can be traced back 
to its b^finnings, we will find in the initial stage its com- 
plete explanation. This is the cry of the evolutionists, what- 
ever be the subject under discussion, whether it be an animal, 
or a religion, or the solar system. The original germ is the 
sttflScient key to all future developments. But the germ, even 
if we isolate it, is never self-illuminating. We are at a loss to 
interpret its significance. It is the mark of a real cause to hide 
Itself. It contains unseen potentialities which come into actu- 
ality only through the course of its development. One would 
think this would be self-evident. I find a new seed ; no micro- 
scope can penetrate its secret. The only way to learn its na- 
ture is to plant it in good soil and await its growth. The seed 
does not explain the plant, but rather the plant explains the 
seed. Still less is man satisfied with that account of his na- 
ture which refers him to his beginnings, and traces his line of 
descent to certain ape-like ancestors or, to go to the last stage 
m this regress, to the primal chemical elements to which his 
organism may be reduced. Is man as we know him satis- 
factorily explained by such beginnings ? It must not be over- 
k)oked that, in that elemental stage, there must have been a 
potential factor which is not in any one of the original parts 
but pervades them all, which elevates the material whence man 
arises, which transforms the beast into the savage, and the 
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savage into the civilized man. This factor will never be re* 
vealed to the senses, and yet we know that it is the ultimate 
source and cause of man's true being. 

The most obvious and fata! defect in purely scientific study 
is that it treats a series of phenomena or motions in the ether 
as an end in itself, whereas on the human side, it is always a 
definite means to a definite end. Science can tell us much 
about the speed of the undulations in the ether, and their wave 
lengths, but it knows nothing of their meaning to the con* 
scious personalities who cause the undulations in order to ex* 
press their thoughts. This meaning, then, is the vital thing, 
not the etherial motions in themselves. The same trumpet may 
peal forth notes not differing much to us, but the effect is vastly 
different to those who know the meaning of the calls ; in one 
case the cavalry suddenly mount and charge the enemy, in the 
other case the call to quarters sends them to their tents and 
welcome rest. Think of the wonderfully simple apparatus of 
the wireless telegraph which sends forth pulsating circles of 
Hertzian waves, repeating S. O. S., and mighty steamers 
from every side to the help of their sinking consort 
away. In the presence of such obvious facts we can but 
(Icr that all psychologists do not a^rre with Stout that the 
central interest of psycholojjy consists in the study of mental 
development as the realization of conscious purpose, or nitb 
Bradley who holds that mental development coincides with thr 
evolution of the meaning of things. 

The actual universe. de*cril>e<l in terms of e%'olutioa, is t 
universe which manifests puq>osc and which ends in a nrahy 
plicity (*f natural grxxfs with consciousness as the apex. So 
account of the evolution of the cosmos merelv in terms of tl* 
refIi^!^i^u^ion of matter in motion tells the whole story, if ii 
ijrnores the cardinal fact that the process culminates in cm- 
sciM*:snr^!» and (>ro4|iices the world of moral values in and ^ 
whiih we live and act as men. Ilistorv is the record of He 
wr>;i«lerft!l life an*! action of humanity, including the 
jection of the forces of nature to the use of man. It k 
man'clous fact of consciousness in personal relatsom wit 
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other persons which alone justifies the existence of the vast 
mass of rock and water and air which we call the earth. 

The final end must be the creation of spiritual beings, able 
to know and love their Creator. Otherwise God becomes 
merely the Infinite Power, creating great masses of matter, 
and whirling celestial fireworks, all to no purpose. Reason 
itself rejects such a waste of orderly system. From this 
point of view the final cause could never be the world of 
quantity but only of quality, which belongs not to matter but 
to personality; the whole physical universe exists only for 
spirits ; it is subordinate and secondary, a means to a divine end. 
Physical science magnifies the universe of matter, and tends to 
dwarf man into nothingness, but a moment's thought should 
show us that the mind which analyzes the starry universe, stud- 
ies its order, reads its laws, predicts its motions, and reveals its 
very material, is the greater ; a part of God's own knowledge. 

"Yet what availed, alas, these glorious forms of all creation? 

None to behold and none to enjoy and none to interpret 

What coald reflect, though dimly and faint the ineffable purpose, 

Which from chaotic powers order and harmony drew? 

What but the reasoning Spirit, the Thought and the Faith and the 

Feeling? 
What but the grateful Sense, conscious of Love and Design? 
Man sprang forth at the final behest — Nature at length had a Soul." 

But the darkest hour is past and the dawn of a saner and 
wider outlook on life is plainly at hand. On every side scien- 
tific as well as philosophic thinkers are plucking up courage to 
revolt against the sacred idol of the academic cave, the blood- 
less abstraction of the Pure Reason, which, whether conceived 
m the terms of Hegel or of Spencer, " grinds out good and 
grinds out ill, and has no purpose, heart or will." 

William James in The Will to Believe emphasizes the neces- 
sary one-sidedness of pure science. Ostwald of Leipzic in 
his address on Scientific Materialism protests against the me- 
dianical conception of Nature, that all things consist of mov- 
ing atoms, that matter and motion are ultimate conceptions, 
and there is nothing beyond them. " It must," he says, " be 
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noted that it has proven impossible to express all the rdatioos 
involved in nature by a corresponding mechanical system to 
that nothing has been left unaccounted for." Professor Boltx- 
man could write even some time ago : " An almost exaggerated 
criticism of the methods of scientific investigation is indeed 
characteristic of the present day. . . . The mechanical theory, 
in fact, is no longer the sole possible outlook, reached once 
and for all ; it is no longer held absurd to speculate about its 
replacement by a better." Pearson tells us, "The obscurity 
which envelopes the principia of science is not only due to an 
historical evolution marked by the authority of great names, 
but to the fact that science, as long as it had to carry on a 
difficult warfare with metaphysics and dogma, like a skilfal 
general conceived it best to hide its own deficient organia* 
tion. There can be small doubt, however, that this deficient 
organizatbn will not only in time be perceived by the enemy. 
but that it has already had a very discouraging influence both 
on scientific recruits and on intelligent laymen/' * Karl ll< 
in 1903 stated that many scientific investigators have 
gone changes in their fundamental vievt'S through the 
conviction that we arc confronted with the complete breakdown 
of the naturalistic world-vicw. 

Among others wc might name as const met ivc critics »uch 
Grmians as Mach, Oscar Hcrtwijj, Rcinkc. l>riesch. Fr. XmA- 
wif;. HofLiinfi^. and von liartmann. while in France there is 1 
movement toward the philosophic criticism of science headed 
by Poincarc. In philosophy Fiickcn and IlergKm have com- 
pletely rejected materialism. 

^Grammar of S<itnct, p. x. 



[ CHAPTER XII 

NATURALISM 

Naturalism holds that nature, the world of phenomena, of 
things sensible, is the one and only reality. It claims that we 
know nothing beyond Nature. God, therefore, is an illusive 
fancy, or a synon)rm for the sum total of all mechanical forces, / 
Thought is a mere product or accompaniment of certain forms f 
of motion in nervous matter, from which it is inseparable. 
Psychology is a branch of physiology, and that is a form of 
mechanics. Man, therefore, is a helpless automaton. 

These are the main propositions of naturalism. They are 
most repulsive to normal minds, but they seem self-evident to 
those who live solely in the realm of the senses. In its older 
form. Materialism, this philosophy was a blunt denial of all 
the higher aspects of life and thought, and had many out- 
spoken advocates in Germany and England, who showed a 
bmtal contempt for man. Thus Carl Vogt wrote in his Lec- 
tures on Man: " We shall give weight to the anatomical char- 
acters above everything else. At philosophical and religious 
arguments, by which even naturalists sometimes endeavor to 
support their systems, we shall only cast occasional glances." ^ 
In other words, to him and his school man is an animal. 
Haeckel tries to disguise the harsh features of his system by 
calling it " monism," and using vague spiritualistic terms. His 
Riddle of the Universe has had an enormous circulation in 
cheap editions throughout England and America. He is more 
dangerous than Herbert Spencer, for he is clearer, and in this 
one volume he covers the whole field of thought. He deals 
not merely with biological evolution but with the nature, em- 
bryology, and philogeny of the soul ; with the evolution of the 

»p. 133- 
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world ; with religion and ethics. He furnishes a good escampk 
of how some scientists waive away laymen from their bailiwick 
but yet do not hesitate to dogmatize in the fields of ethics, 
philosophy, and religion, about which they know little or noth- 
ing. The conclusion of the book gives his views in summary. 
** From the gloomy problem of substance we have evolved the 
clear law of substance. The monism of the cosmos which we 
establish thereon proclaims the absolute dominion of ' the great 
eternal iron laws ' throughout the universe. It thus shatters, 
at the same time, the three central dogmas of the dualistic 
philosophy — the personality of God, the immortality of the 
soul, and the freedom of the will. . . . The advance towards 
the solution of the fundamental riddle of the universe, is 
brought nearer to us every year in the ever increasing growth 
of our knowledge of nature. We may, therefore, express a 
hope that the twentieth century will complete the task of re- 
solving the antitheses, and, by the constructkm of a system of 
pure monism, spread far and wide the long-desired imitj of 
world-conception." In this he is doomed to disappointncnl, 
for the real thinkers of today are turning rapidly toward ideal- 
ism. Ilacckcl himself admits tliat many German scientisti 
have deserted him, such as du Bois-Reymond, Wundl, Hertwig. 
and Driesch. Sir ( )liver I^od^c fpves his present standing 
graphically: " He is, as it were, a surviving voice from the 
middle of the nineteenth century; he represents, in clear and 
elo<{uent fashion, opinions which then were prevalent amnog 
many leaders of thoiif^ht — opinions which they themsclvo 
in many cases, and their Micces«»ors still more, livetl to outgrow ; 
so that hv thi< time Professor Ilaeckel's voice is as the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, not as the pioneer or vanguard of 
an advancing army, t)Ut as the despairing shout of a standard 
t)earer, still t)old and unflinching, but aliandoned by the re- 
treating ranks of his comrades, as they march to new orders 
in a fresh an«l nK)re ideali-^tic direction." ■ 
Though the older materialism is on the rapid decline 
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men of science, and they refuse to commit themselves, pre- 
ferring to remain agnostics, yet the presuppositions of phys- 
ical science, which confines certain knowledge to the world of 
the senses, tend to create doubt of other aspects of truth and 
faith. Eucken warns us plainly that " the power that has con- 
quered Nature, by understanding her and harnessing her 
powers to its own ends, may find itself vanquished in its most 
inward selfhood by the very Nature it has conquered. The 
natural, brought to self-expression by man's spiritual effort, 
brings its own systematized power to bear upon the mind that 
called it forth, and unless adequately resisted and controlled, 
asserts its real independence by invading, possessing, and 
naturalizing the spiritual life." ' 

The fundamental thesis of empiricism remains as strongly 
entrenched today ^s ever, or rather more so because of the 
wonderful triumphs of physical science. This thesis is that 
we can know nothing which is not revealed by the senses or, 
if imagined as an h3rpothesis, cannot be scientifically proven. 
It is not hard to see how this threatens all the higher interests 
of life, if the followers of Naturalism are consistent. They 
are not, however, for they claim the right to search for a mean- 
ing to things revealed by the senses, and thus pass over into 
the idealistic position. This is a thoroughly inexcusable pro- 
ceeding, for no mere sense data ever conveyed any meanings, 
and all cosmic systems constructed by Naturalism are as me- 
chanical as the material elements which went into them. 
Spiritual facts are not tangible to the senses, so that when the 
generalizations of Naturalism are finished, it is no wonder that 
all spirit, either God's or man's, is left out of the resulting 
" whole." 

" Law is God, say some : no God at all, says the fool ; 
For all we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool.''^ 

There are really two forms of naturalism which are usually 
hopelessly tangled in the average mind. One form comprises 

•W. R. Gibson, Rudolph EuckeWs Philosophy of Life, p. 136. 
^Tennyson, Tht Higher Pantheism, 
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a large number of ideas which are in themselves poedcd or 
even mystical. This type does not by any means set itsdf 
against religion, rather does it apotheosize and worship natnre. 
It almost invariably develops into pantheisnu This ttdon of 
religious emotion with naturalistic principles may even beoome 
quite devout and daim that it denies only the transcendent tnd 
not the immanent God. It is well expressed in Goethe^s fines: 

** What God would outwardly alone oootrolt 
And on His finger whirl the mighty Whole? 
He bves the inngr world to move, to view 
Nature in Htm, Himself in natnre too, 
So that what in Him works, and is, and lives, 
The measure of His strength. His s|nrit gives." 

The true naturalism, however, scouts all these naive and re- 
ligious sentiments, and deals only in exact science and mathe- 
matical-mechanical calculations. The supernatural is eUon- 
nated from nature so that all its phenomena may be traced back 
to simple, unequivocal, and easily understood processes^ and 
the conclusion is reached that everything happens " by natural 
means." Naturalism of this type is sharply antagonistic to 
and works against the very motives which are most vital to 
the poetic and religious form. 

Otto shows how difficult it is to separate these forms from 
one another : " Much as they differ from one another in 
reality, they are very readily confused and mixed up with one 
another. And the chief peculiarity of what masquerades as 
naturalism among our educated or half-educated classes today 
lies in the fact that it is a mingling of the two kinds. Unwit- 
tingly, people combine the moods of the one with the reasons 
and methods of the other; and having done so they appear to 
themselves particularly consistent and harmonious in their 
thought, and are happy that they have been able thus to satisfy 
at once the needs of the intellect and those of the heart. On 
the one hand they stretch the mathematical-mechanical view as 
far as possible from below upwards, and even attempt to ex- 
plain the activities of life and consciousness as the results of 
complex reflex mechanisms. And on the other hand they bring 
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down will, soul, and instincts into the lowest stages of ex- 
istence, and become quite animistic. They wish to be nothing 
if not * exact,' and yet they reckon Goethe and Bruno among 
the greatest apostles of their faith, and set their verses and 
sayings as a credo and motto over their own opinions. In this 
way there arises a ' world conception ' so india rubber-like and 
Ptotean that it is as difficult as it is unsatisfactory to attempt 
to come to an understanding with it. If we attempt to get hold 
of it by the fringe of poetry and idealism it has asstuned, it 
promptly retires into its ' exact ' half. And if we try to limit 
ourselves to this, in order to find a basis for discussion, it 
spreads out before us all the splendors of a great nature pan- 
theism, including even the ideas of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. One thing only it neglec^ts, and that is, to show 
where its two very different halves meet, and what inner bond 
nnites them. Thus if we are to discuss it at all, we must first 
of all pick out and arrange all the foreign and mutually con- 
tradictory constituents it has incorporated, then deal with 
Pantheism and Animism, and with the problem of the possi- 
bility of ' the true, the good, the beautiful ' on the naturalistic- 
empiric basis, and finally there would remain a readily grasped 
residue of naturalism of the second form, to come to some un- 
derstanding with which is both necessary and instructive.*' • 

This residue has crystallized into certain definite theories 
which can be dealt with separately. By finding the difficulties 
which vitiate and destroy these theories we may the more 
readily see the falsity of the naturalistic position. 

Difficulties of Naturalism 

I. Assumptions of matter and energy 

The first difficulty is the most fundamental, for it inheres in 
the question of origins, namely the assumptions the naturalist 
has to make to get started on his reasoning. Du Bois-Reymond 
denies that such men as Haeckel can so easily prove their posi- 
tion, because they have to posit something at the start and then 
aigue from their assumptions. They do not start at the be- 

*NaiuraUsm and Religion, pp. 28, g. 
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exactly like all the others ; and the force is evenly dtstribtited 
and at rest. All thinkers know that out of such matter nothinf 
could arise except by the action of some force, which we can 
only call creative. Spencer feels the difficulty, and bcpns at 
once to qualify his first statement, for he tells us that the 
homogeneous mass is in a condition of instable equilibrium, and 
that some rearrang^cment must result. But why, if the mass is 
really homogeneous? Again, mere persistence of force of any 
kind or quality guarantees no order or progress. In itself it 
would be as likely to wreck a world as develop one. To ac* 
complish anything, forces must be directed to a definite end 
which determines the results of their action. 

Spencer holds that in the conflict of matter and force both 
are at first uniform. We have a multiplicity of effects from the 
one force, and the force itself is correspondingly differentiated 
into a group of dissimilar forces. This principle of the rnnhi* 
plication of effects brought him into conflict with the kigical 
principle of *' like causes like effects," i.r., that cause and diect 
are on the same plane, quantitative force equals quantitative ef« 
feet, chemical c(|itals chemical, life springs out of life, miBd 
acts on mincl. etc. But in anv scheme of unhrDken evolution 
you have to shir over these differences and glide from one cUm 
or order of things to another, by imagining them to approach 
each other, till the difference is imi)erceptihle. 

We are onninj^ to <ee with Sigwart that '* the thought of 
devclofnnent has sometimes been treated like a logical chann 
by means of which we may explain without difficulty hitheflo 
inexplical»le phenomena.** • and are no longer easily subject to 
its suliile influence. 

3. Problem of Life 

Tlie weakness of naturalism apj>ears most plainly when ne 
5tii<Iy its attempts to explain life an«l consciousness in purrly 
meihanical tenns. The prol)lem of life is the crux of natural- 
ism. Iiio^encsis. the hy[K>thcsis tliat living matter alvavs 
arises from living matter, is a scientific axiom ; yet some wnten 
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today try to persuade us otherwise. Statements like this are 
current in magazine articles : " Every scientist with a wide 
grasp of facts, who can think clearly and without prejudice 
over the field of what is known of cosmic evolution, must be 
driven to believe that the alleged wide gap between vital and 
non-vital matter is largely a figment of prejudiced human un- 
derstanding." 

How little true this is of the views of the best scientists is 
shown in the case of Professor Haldane, who draws the con- 
clusion that not by any possibility can the mechanistic concep- 
tion of life be true : " The physical and chemical conception 
of the world breaks down absolutely and hopelessly in connec- 
tion with the phen(»nena of life, however useful it actually is 
in connection with inorganic phenomena. It is, therefore, noth- 
ing but a working h3rpothesis of limited useful application." ^ 
Bergson points out clearly that physical science can deal only 
with spacial relations, while the study of life demands the 
ccmsideration of temporal relations as well. Lord Kelvin 
writes in the same vein, " The properties of living matter dis- 
tinguish it absolutely from all other kinds of things, and the 
present state of our knowledge furnishes no link between the 
living and the non-living." And Professor Burdon Sander- 
son tells us that " the mystery is the more profound the more 
it is brought into contrast with the exact knowledge we possess 
of surroimding conditions." ® 

The attempt is constantly made to bridge over the chasm by 
the " fallacy of the imperceptible." Yet the tiniest drop of 
protoplasm with the potentiality of growth is as much a new 
thing as the grown animal would be. As Professor Carl 
Hauptmann puts it, " The most primitive life, from which alone 
the living world on this earth can have sprung, can only be as- 
sumed to be a species, the members of which varied in manifold 
ways and propagated themselves. Here we have to do already 
with an eminently complex interaction of elementary processes. 
. . . The origin of the simplest living substance is mechanically 

^ Mechanism, Life and Personality, p. 135. 
• Brit. Assoc. Report, iBBg, p. 614. 
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quite unknown and uncomprehended.** * **h may be broadly 
said/' Oscar Hertwig stated to the congress of scictititts at 
Aachen in 1900, " that, in spite of all the progress of sdcnce* 
the chasm between living and lifeless nature, instead of grad- 
ually closing up, has, on the contrary, become deeper and 
wider." »• 

It is a recognized fact today that there is no such thing as a 
physical basis of life, a kind of unorganized matter oat of 
which life arises de novo. The simplest form of life which we 
know, the cell, is itself organized matter. It is not stmctitre* 
less, as used to be said, but has its definite parts present and 
packed away so to speak, waiting to develop, like the pupa in 
the chrysalis. The cell is an organism from the first accord- 
ing to its own inherent law. Professor Wilson writes, ** Tbe 
study of the cell has on the whole seemed to widen rather than 
to narrow the enormous gap that separates even the lowest 
forms of life from the inorganic world." " 

" In all cases whether the cell-unit lives freely as a oniccl* 
luUr organism, or forms an integral part of a muhicellular in- 
dividual, it exhibits in itself all the phenomena characteristic 
of living thinfi^s. Each cell a^Mmilatcs food material, whether 
this is ot)tainc(l by its own activity, a» in the majority of the 
protozoa, or is broujjbt, as it were, to its own door by ihc bkxwl- 
stream, a^ in the hi);tier metazoa, and builds this Uxki materuJ 
into its own substance, a pn*ce«is accom(ianied by re«pi ration 
and excretion and resnhinpf in fjrowth. Fach cell exht!iit« tr. 
jjreater or less depree * irritabihty/ or the |ower nf rcspondir^c 
to stimuli; and finallv each cell, at some time in its life. i» 
capable nf repro<biction. It is evident therefore thai m the 
mi:Iti« clltilar forms all tbe complex manife^tations of life arr 
l»nt the <nitc(»nie of tbe coonlinated activities of the cnnstrtumt 
ccIN Tbe latter are indeed, as Vircbow has termed t^e?r. 
•vital unit*/ In writmjj on pbysiolof^- Verwom tells ut. 'It 
i* to tl'.e cell tliat the stii<lv of every UhIIIv functii>n woontt or 
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later drives us. In the muscle cell lies the problem of the heart 
beat and that of muscular contraction ; in the gland cell reside 
the causes of secretion ; in the epithelial cell, in the white cor- 
puscle, lies the problem of the absorption of food, and the 
secrets of mind are hidden in the ganglion cell.' So also the 
problems of development and inheritance have shown them- 
selves to be cell problems, while the study of disease has pro- 
duced a 'cellular pathology.' The most important problems 
awaiting solution in biology are cell problems." ^* 

Pecuuar Pkoperties of Living Things 

1. Living substance is composed of cells organized with nuclei and 
readlj to develop at once on fertilization. The marvelous regularity of 
cell division in all its parts according to the nature of the particular or- 
ganism has already been sufficiently described, and does not need repeti- 
tion here.^' This apparently shows that living substance is dominated 
by an inner directive force which determines its whole development 
from the very first 

2. Living substance has the power of self motion, and responds 
to external stimuli, but in varying ways, adjusting itself to the environ- 
ment and ignoring the law of mechanics that action and reaction are 
eiiuaL The most obvious distinction between the organic and inorganic 
lies in the fact that the organic is not passive under the impact of 
external force, but responds with the play of counter forces which are 
essentially its own. Organic bodies are not simply moved; they move 
themselves. They are so constituted that even when an external force 
acts as an excitement or a stimulus, the organic forces which emerge 
and act are more complex and important. Plants react, though reaction 
is naturally more decided in the case of animals. The sundew catches 
flies, and its tentacles will even reach out half an inch to seize a fly fixed 
at that distance from it, but not touching it The tendrils of climbing 
plants, such as the pea, show that they can feel things at a distance 
and move toward them. A trailing cactus on a galvanized iron roof 
has been observed to drop its roots through a hole to the ground twelve 
feet below. Among unicellular organisms the behavior is not a set, 
forced method of reacting to each particular agent, but takes place in a 
much more flexible, less directly machine-like way, by the method of 
trial and error. There is also the response to stimulus within the 
organism; e.g,, medicine will be absorbed by the particular tissue or 
organ injured, and other tissues will reject it Living substance con- 
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:: •■ • '' *. *.».„ ^-ale of life we go. Grown animals make dcfmiie 
h:.r*''' " ,\l .'./.ir vo-np- Repro^hiction is itself a profound mystery. 
f.--'.>'"" '\ '. ..^ .;., tran<mitting ipialitics hatHes our thought, for it is 
'* ' ' ".. "xol of hiolcgiral science."*** KviTv efftirt to c!is- 
• :' • • * " ...... \^.^1\^\ connecting the marvelous divcr^itv of li-. incr 

- •: ' ' . ^^.M'lopnu-nt. h-aves the in\o-«ti:.:at«>r facin-^ a irota- 

. •• ' " . .^ ...-pcnetraMe to tliouLrht. .\ multitude of bioloiji-ts 

• •* * ., .'! 'sinds, hut they remain only so many \\<">rd-J, because 

.* •!:o ca<e they can report only the changes thev >ee 

"" . •: the niicrnscnpt^: the forces at work escape them. 

. . . ■ "... ^.,, is a perfect unity in which the wliolc dominates the 

♦ ^r its nwn good. .^«>me organizing force mu-^t coexi-t 

. .viz.uiisms from th.e cell onwartl. This fierce nvist 

.N-Jir.ation of the organism — life, therefore, is the cause 

.. -wth which it do\el"p«. Kach kind of life has it< own 

■ ' . ',• lias not only a power of growth, hut al-o a power of 

• .•*'".c woimd< an«l t'lgh-ting <lisease. X<^thing could he 
•• tl'.an the rc>t"rative power< of a hndy hy means «•! 

• ^.ui«* are re])roduced and cells are put to a dirTerent i>o 

«..k|v suh-erved. Multicellular structure is not essential 

..^W Chemistry, p. 31.^ 
•*'•' Cell in Development and Inheritanee, p. 295. 
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for complex regional differentiation. In fact this differentiation may be 
foreshadowed in the egg before cleavage begins. The mode of cleavage 
majr be artificially altered, as Driesch has shown, without affecting the 
ultimate organization of the embryo. These and many similar observa- 
tions tend to emphasize the importance of the "organism" itself in 
contradistinction to the cell. The increasing frequency with which 
protoplasmic continuity is being demonstrated between all kinds of 
cells is a fact tending in the same direction. "As far as the plants 
are concerned, however, it has been conclusively shown by Hofmeister, 
De Bary, and Sachs that the growth of the mass is the primary factor; 
for the characteristic mode of growth is often shown by the growing 
mass before it splits up into cells, and the form of cell division adapts 
itself to that of the mass : ' Plants build cells, cells do not build 
plants' (De Bary)."^^ The living organism can use and direct the 
action of natural forces within itself for its own benefit, as certainly as 
it does use the processes of nature for its own purposes as food. 
Sandeman has published a strong protest against the tendency to treat 
the organism as only a complex case of the inorganic, a mere aggre- 
gate of parts, ignoring the unity, the individual wholeness, which is 
characteristic of life, whether or not we can comprehend it.^> 

From these peculiar properties of living things, and others 
which could be mentioned, it is evident that life is dis- 
tinct in its working and effects from physico-chemical force. 
The easy identification of the principle of life with an "allo- 
tropic form " of physical force customary in the days of Tyn- 
dall and Huxley, has been discarded, even by Herbert 
Spencer.*' 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century theories 
of the mechanist type prevailed almost without question among 
biologists. Recently, however, they have been questioned by a 
considerable group, to whom the name of neo-vitalists has been 
given. Among them are such men as Professors Driesch of 
Heidelberg, Wolff of Basle, Reinke of Kiel, Neumeister of 
Jena, and Schneider of Vienna. These men hold that al- 
though we have succeeded in determining the physical or 
chemical factors that enter into many of the phenomena of life, 
and in analyzing the conditions necessary or useful in the 

*' Wilson, The Cell in Development and Inheritance, p. 293. 

^« Problems of Biology, 

*• For Spencer's views see Note T. 
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universe and translated all its contents into mechanics. It 
cannot even explain the acorn which grows into an oak, whidi 
is said to be " higher " than manure and soil by the properties 
of which it is raised up. The acorn does not contain the 
matter which goes to form the oak tree. It simply forms the 
cradle of a germ-cell of a certain definite kind of living thing. 
It does not create that vast bulk of matter. It takes it in and 
transforms it. There is a marriage between that k>wly life<dl 
and the whole universe of force and matter, and the oak tree 
is the product, whose form and qualities are all laid down in 
the tiny active germ in the acorn. 

But whence comes this marvelous life force ? Certainly not 
from the manure and soil If we admit that the material tree 
grew by drafts on the material environment, matter being al- 
ways present, why not say also that the center of life in the 
germ draws its existence and ccmtinuance from the ever pres- 
ent environment of unseen life — from the Spirit — the Lord 
and the Life-giver? If life- force suddenly arises out of nat- 
ter hitherto controlled by purely physical forces, or if intdb- 
gence and will — very intense forms of consciousness — arise 
out of dull sensations in animals, this means that a great addi- 
tion of (M>wcr of a higher grade is made to the total po^er m 
the universe. This increase must l>e either ftel(-cau«ed — 
which the law of cncff^' fort>icis — or it must be drawn out of a 
greater i-nviroiinu-iii tlian the sensible air or heat or «*oil — f men 
a reservoir of Life and .Mind, encfmifiassinf; and iKrmeatmc 
the earth. No one can ex()Iain it in the face of all the evi- 
dence by declarinjj that the higher ccrnies out of the lower by 
simple development. Tlie ab>ohiteIy new force demand* a ne« 
and corres]M>nding force as cause and environment. 

4. Prohlem of dmsciousftfss 

The la*>t <iitVu nhy of niatertalism of which we shall treat n 
the prol'lctn of con'>cioit>ness. .Modem materialism, («hd> 
sophic or «>cicntihc. |K>sttiIates the im|>i>ssil>ihty of thought with* 
out the lirain. and divides into four schools concemmg the 
relation between the two. 
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1. Crude materialism. Thought is a secretion of the brain; 
in Gu-l Vogt's words, "as contraction is the function of 
muscles, and as the kidneys secrete urine, so, and in the same 
way, does the brain generate thoughts, movements, and feel- 
ings." No lengthy discussion is necessary, for this theory has 
no support from modem psychologists of established rank. It 
is sufficient to comment that thought and feeling are not objects 
or movements in space and cannot be so pictured. We know 
them not by external intuition, as this theory would demand, 
but by self-perception and self-consciousness. That which has 
not the properties of the material cannot be the form of activity 
of something which is material. Activity of consciousness and 
cerebral function always come to be known through different 
sources of experience. The fallacy of this form of materialism 
consists in the fact that it effaces this essential distinction. 

2. Another theory is that thought is a transformation of 
physical force, resulting from a peculiar mode of motion of the 
particles of the brain. Consciousness is not a product of the 
same kind as the matter which produces it ; it is a transforma- 
tion of the physical forces liberated in the brain by the inter- 
action of its parts. We have in it simply a more striking in- 
stance of that transmutative process by which a current of 
electricity, passing through a carbon filament is changed into 
light Few psychologists accept this view, as they incline to 
deny any interrelation between mental and bodily experiences. 

Spencer took this position in his Psychology, holding that 
nervous shocks are primordial and irreducible elements of con- 
sciousness. In his First Principles he had previously written : 
" That no idea or feeling arises, save as a result of some phys- 
ical force expended in producing it, is fast becoming a common- 
place of science; and whoever duly weighs the evidence will 
see, that nothing but an overwhelming bias in favor of a pre- 
conceived theory, can explain its non-acceptance." ** He bases 
this on the law of transformation and equivalence of forces, 
that the thought or consciousness itself, as distinct from motion 
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in brain or nerves, must be a form of physical cnerfjr, 
on what it has absorbed, for no energy can disappear or cease 
to be. To take a concrete illustration. The same current of 
force which was a vibration of the ear drum when the door 
bell rang, passes on as a mode of motion in the auditory nerve, 
then takes on a mental form and becomes a thought, after 
which it changes back into a physical force, passing down the 
motor nerves and setting the body in motkm to go to the 
door. Consciousness is a link in this chain, receiving its energy 
at the expense of the auditory nerve, and in turn liberating to 
its successor the energy it held for a brief moment 

" Does a given quantity of motion disappear to be replaced 
by an equivalent quantity of feeling?" asks John Fiske, and 
answers, " By no means. The nerve motion in disappearing 
is simply distributed into other nerve motions in various parts 
of the body. Nowhere is there such a thing as the meta- 
morphosis of motion into feeling, or of feeling into motion.** ^ 
And HoflTding has a similar comment. " If, then, there is a 
transition from physiological ftmction to psychological actirily. 
from body to mind, physiology, at any rate, working with itt 
present method, can not diMrovcr it. ... So far as we can 
speak of final results in the |)hysiolug>' of the brain, this repre- 
sents the brain as a repul»lic of ner\e centers, each ikith it* 
function and all in interaction ; tnit there is nothing to indicate 
the |K)^vit)ility of the (ihy^^iolo^ical process breaking off at any 
jwinl to pass into a I)r(K•e^s of a wholly different kind." *• 

The assumption that every mental state has its ei|uivalent m 
a corresjK>n(linjj physical force previoiinly exj>ende<l. though 
taken as a |K)sttiIate in latniratory work, i^ inca|able of verifica- 
tion, for that v%(irk is concerneil fnircly with the measure- 
ment of nerve mntion, whereas thoujjht <loe* not mi^ve and 
cannot l>e ineasuriMl. Mind rosjK)n«|s to «'timiilus, hut it re- 
si>'>n«ls in the most varied and often unexjjccted ways; action 
and riMcti*'n are not identical in this field as the%* are in nature 
I^liuratory ex]>erinients are useful only for giving us the in- 

»• l.ttay on I>arw%mism, p. 73. 

•• Outlin4i of i'jyckology, pp. 57, & 
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tensity and force and time of nerve movements, but the 
thoughts in the subject are not revealed at all. The fact, on 
the contrary, is that physical stimuli, sounds, touch, words, 
etc., affect various persons differently according to their mental 
state and attitude, whereas forces acting on matter must have 
definite reactions. That which determines the strength of the 
mental impression is not the amount of incident physical force, 
but its intellectual significance for us. A passing shadow or a 
mere whisper of vital news may frighten some people into 
convulsions, while on the other hand a crash of thunder may 
not disturb the student engrossed in his studies, or the roar 
of cannon a soldier full of the excitement of battle. 

3. Pan-psychism. All matter is "ensouled" by different 
forms and degrees of energy, e.g., atomic motion, chemical 
affinities, vital forces. Out of these by simple development 
springs the higher soul activity in the brain, which we call con- 
sciousness. Professor Clifford states it without disguise: 
" M<decules of matter are devoid of mind, but they possess 
small portions of mind-stuff, and when these particles get com- 
bined in a certain way thought and consciousness arise." *'' 
That is to say, the prof oundest element in all experience arises 
out of material particles which themselves have no conscious- 
ness. Other leading supporters of this view are Haeckel and 
Paul Cams. Professor William James exposes the theory in 
all its naked absurdity, and to his chapter on " The Mind-Stuff 
Theory " in his Principles of Psychology the reader is referred. 

4. The fourth theory of materialism is the prevalent one 
today. It is called scientific monism or parallelism, the absolute 
unity of two parallel series of physical processes in the brain 
and of psychical changes in consciousness. Each series is in- 
dependent of the other, the relation between the two being 
purely one of concomitance. Thought in this theory becomes 
simply a parallel current, a mere passive attendant on the 
atomic motions of the brain cells. This is the working hy- 
pothesis of many leading philosophers and psychologists, such 



^ Lectures and Essays, p. 284. 
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as Wundt, Taine, HofFding, Fechner, Tttchcner, Witmcr. 
Hodgson, Royce, and Paulsen. The real starting point of this 
theory (not always recognized) is the Cartesian dogma of the 
absolute independence of body and soul» neither affcctiog the 
other, and the absolute unlikeness of mental and phjrsical ex* 
periences, so that one set could not be the pixxluct or cmittc 
of the other. 

But this assumed dogma is purely theoretic. Modern medi- 
cine affords evidence in the localization of brain fonction, in 
nervous disorders, and in hypnotic " suggestion/' that mind and 
body do act on each other. There is ample evidence that 
thoughts and feelings do affect the body. A mother taw a 
window sash fall and crush three fingers on her child's hand : 
within twenty- four hours the corresponding three fingers on 
her hand became sore and festered. Mantegazza relates that 
during a certain period of his life he had only to concentrate 
his thoughts upon this or that part of his skin to make it pnrpk 
little by little. The stigmata of St. Francis seem to have been 
genuine, as well as many of the other ninety cases which are 
on record, induced by intense agonizing over the wo un ds of 
Christ," 

The panillcli>m theory demands an absolute fatalism, de- 
tenninin^ every thouj^lit and feeling in every man in perfeci 
cc)rre>iK>nclcnce with nenc motions and outer pheivicncni 
I'lach man must t>e a(ljustc<i Inrforehand to all the events whwh 
shall happen in his v^tiole life. I^inf^e ilhi>trated this by hts 
hvpothcNJN of two worMs and two v^orld histories ab«olutrlv 
identical, althou^li in the c»ne men are conscious and in the 
other arc mere automata. Althotif^h the two series are con* 
sidcretl coorlinate. ncitlier acting on the other, yet the attectsoB 
is corueiitratetl in the phy^ical alone and consciousness is treated 
as sulMkr«linate. a mere by-product, or accompaniment of nerv- 
ous ««h(K-k^ aixl tirain action. .MI thou^^ht and action are purely 
retlcx. and consciousness becomes the enigma of the 



» Srr TuMiV O^Mi.^n. Vol. XIX. No. 14 DitcusMcm of ui amelr It 
Dr. KatI vriti Prel. who p\ct tocnc of the mbovc and 
intUiKct of ttifnuli fatten. 
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tiniversey a mere useless epirphenomenon of the nervous organ- 
isiDy like the escaping steam which shows that work is being 
done, but not by itself. As Sigwart puts it, " Everything which 
goes on in the external world stands in a closed causal con- 
nectioii, and proceeds from physical causes; we stand in no 
other relation to our bodies than to the motion of the fixed 
stars/'** And as Professor James comments, " If pleasures 
and pains have no efficacy, one does not see (without some 
such a priori rational harmony as would be scouted by the 
' scientific ' champions of the automaton-theory) why the most 
noxknis acts, such as burning, might not give thrills of de- 
Iiglity and the most necessary ones, such as breathing, cause 

agony/' •• 

A homely illustration may serve as a reductio ad absurdum 
of the parallelist theory. Just after the publication of the first 
cditkm of the Metaphysics a noted professor of physics wrote 
to Dr. B. P. Bowne protesting against the emphasis on the 
reality of mind. The physicist declared that there could be 
nothing in the universe except matter and its forces, that 
diougfat was a powerless accompaniment of the physical proc- 
esses. To this Dr. Bowne replied that, according to the 
theory of the letter-writer, in this particular instance the letter 
ilidf could only be looked upon as so many marks upon a 
piece of paper, that certain physical forces had brought about 
certain nervous states resulting in the scratches on the paper, 
and that thought had nowhere appeared as an effective factor. 
Dr. Bowne went on to declare that while he could not accept 
todi a theory as an explanation of the entire universe, he was 
altogether willing to accept it as an explanation of the particular 
ktter which he had received from the physicist. The physicist 
Bade no direct reply, but revealed to a friend that while the 
Bovme sarcasm irritated and stung, the Bowne criticism was 
exceedingly hard for a materialist to meet. 

But if consciousness is useless, how can we explain its age- 
long development pari passu with the complexity of brain 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE NEW THEORY OF MATTER 

The problem of what matter is in its ultimate analjrsis b a 
vital one for the theistic thinker, for if matter is disltnct frooi 
the energy which moves it, if it is something inert and passive. 
then we have an irreconcilable dualism. The universal Spirit 
cannot be infinite, since it is confronted by a passive load or 
burden which it must move. The theist desires unity just as 
much as other metaphysicians, but he can never be satisfied 
with the unity obtained by the denial of spirit. Now, however. 
the discoveries of chemists and physicists during the last twenty 
years in X-rays, ionization, radio-activity, etc., have shown that 
all our thinking about matter must be in terms of energy, and 
that the mechanical, chemical and other qualities of matter 
are hut the manifestations of cnerf^'. As the atom is a center 
of energy . wc no lonfjcr have the oM prnWcm of the irrc»lufiSk 
dualism of inert matter ami animating cncrg)-. Tl>e new 
theories of matter should Ik: reviewed here, even thi^ugh the 
sutiject is still in its infancy, and astonishing discoveries are 
constantly t)cing made. 

Ixx (II hrgin our srarch for the ultimate conitituti<m of nutter Vf t 
ro!:»ii!cr.iti'»n of ihc atiility nf KJ*>r» lo rftrniurt electricity. T>i» 
i% very ^li^ht in the nnrmal «tate, but can be tncrea%«H in 
wa>*', «'.irh a« hratintc t>y .in r!r«'trio arc or Klowinf mctalt. \n 
electn.- nr X-r.iy div har((r^ thfuiKh the jca*. or by lettinj i:l:r>-«* ^ 
liKht fa!'. "M inrtal* o\rr nhhh the Ka« i* (>a«%inff. The c nd'.jctinrt ^•^ 
fa*'* ts «l'-.r tM thr Krncr.ition of i<tn% or Ka*f<ui% parti tn CM.rnx'^ 
eitVrr irf»»:li\r or nrjjiTnc r?rttri*-ity arcordinf to the C'<r*.*liti tti 
i»htih t* r i<»ni/:iti>in t<'f>k place. L'nder ordinary aiiro«^AierK-Al 
•ure ami low temiieratiire po%iti%-e ion« are prodtKvd. b«t 
prr^Mirr At-.«1 at hit;h tent(>rrature nricati\e Hm«. 

Tbete last, because of their importapce, have been firm a 

29> 
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aame^ corpasdes. They are all alike in nature and size, and constitute 
actual parts of the forms of matter from which they fly. Their velocity 
is between lo/xx) and 90,000 miles a second, or about half the velocity of 
light They are almost inconceivably small, being about one thousandth 
of a hjrdrogen atom, which has heretofore been considered the smallest 
particle of matter. They can be deflected from their path by a magnetic 
force. They serve as nuclei about which atoms and molecules collect 
When this happens with water vapor in the air clouds result The 
charge of negative electricity which they carry is about the same elec- 
trical charge as a hydrogen atom can have. They discharge electrified 
bodies by rendering the air about them conductive, and they give rise to 
X-rajrs in the bodies which they strike. They cause substances to 
phosi^oresce. Their contact gives rise to heat in, and communicates 
niecfaanscal motion to, the bodies they strike. Finally they are absorbed 
by all bodies in direct proportion to the density of those bodies, thus 
penetrating the lighter metals with ease. The cathode rays in an 
excited Crookes tube are a beam of corpuscles. 

Not so much can be said of the positively charged ions, for as yet 
positive electricity is an enigma. This little is determined, however, 
tint their velocities are much less than those of corpuscles, and their 
mass about a thousand times greater, about equal to that of an atom 
of ordinary matter. They can be deflected to only a slight extent even 
bjr an immensely strong magnetic field. 

It was suggested above that X-rays are emitted by the bodies which 
bve been caused to phosphoresce by cathode rays or corpuscles in a 
Crookes* tube. It was a matter of speculation as to whether the power 
of emitting penetrating rays might not be a property of phosphorescent 
bodies in general. Niewenglowski proved this by photographs taken by 
rays from certain compounds exposed to the sunlight which penetrated a 
iheet of aluminum before reaching the photographic plate. Becquerel 
took a more important step, and found that rays were emitted by 
nnunmn which had not been exposed to the ultra violet rays of sunlight, 
bat had been completely sheltered from any previous exposure to the 
Ki^ The tremendous significance of this discovery lies in the fact that 
here was a substance which produced the penetrating rays spontane- 
ously, as a natural property, and not because of special conditions. 
Sdmiidt shortly afterwards discovered that thorium possessed similar 
lirope rti es. Then M. and Mme. Curie, after a most difficult and 
bborioas investigation, discovered two new substances, radium and 
pokMuam and, in conjunction with Debieme, actinium. These three 
mbstances possessed the properties we have been describing to a far 
greater degree than uranium or thorium. It has been found by Ruther- 
ford, Thomson, and others that there are many other "radio-active" 
mbstances not heretofore known. But radium compounds have this 
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power of radio-activity so much more Yigoroutljr developed tlttn iW 
others that it is receiving the primary attentioo in the researdL 

Radio-activity is due to the emission of three types of rays, knova 
as alpha, beta, and gamma. The alpha rays have been shown by 
Rutherford to be positively electrified atoms of helium, moving with 
speeds which reach up to about one-tenth of the velocity of light 
They are thus about twice the size of a hydrogen atom. TY»e hett 
rays are negatively electrified ions or corpUKlcs, similar to tboec we 
discussed above save in velocity, for these move with very ncftriy tbe 
velocity of light The gamma rays are unelcctrified and, tboogh very 
real, are not material, but merely a kind of pulsation in the ether, travel- 
ing with the speed of light These are analogous to, if not idetrtkal 
with. X-rays. Their most amazing trait is the way in which tbry 
penetrate the densest matter. The alpha rays are stopped at onoe hy a 
sheet of paper, the beta rays cannot go through a thin sheet of copper or 
tinfoil, but the gamma rays will penetrate through a foot of iron aad 
several inches of lead. It is the gamma rays which Idll canceff u ws 
tissue, yet pass through healthy flesh without affecting it Tbc beta 
rays, however, seem to stimulate organic growth. The proportioa of 
the rays is one gamma to nine beta and ninety alpha. 

Radium itself has t>een isolated by Mme. Curie in collabnratiaa 
Professor Debierne, but its ordinary use is in one of its salts. It 
the appearance of a white metal, but it oxidizes rapidly on eapoom 
the air and becomes black. It adheres firmly to iron, bams paper, 
quickly c1rrf»mp'>ve^ water In it^ richest dep»»*it» it occurs only tn 'he 
onr-TTiilli'-nth of one |>er cent. It has the heaviest atomic weight « at* * 
of a!! t.hr rlrrnrnl*, except tho^r of its dwn «rrirs. th'iritrm and u^arar-^ 
The re«I:r'i«in of .1 t«in of |«iV"hMenile. >irl«ls aN«it one-fourth of a tr* 
SI**** r.f'.sl of a r.nIiMm *:ilt. It^ efTrcts arc mo*t remarkable. It gi^e* a 
stra«!y kI'>w. whuh in the siM:ithar)W<>{»e l'*'ks hke a mimat-.*re tb-Ut 
wa) in n;<'»i'>n. a*, the Hy:nK alpha partu'lc* are seen striking the rrx 
sitlphi>!e screen. It has an electric action which in<liratr« its prr«rtKr 
by t<<ni/.iti'>n. It heats itsrlf, maintaining a temperature I 5 
alN.vc its «'.:rroi)n<!)nKK, e\t*n if enihe<Mrd m froxen air It giiet t 
ervtc^'h hr.it to r.iioe an anio>:nt of >»ater e«)'.;al to itself frofn iSc free; 
IHK t«. the ^-iilirjK punt e\rry hour. It breaks up water :rto hrj 
arwl f-vytcrn an*I i'aii«r« certain other chemical changev It lights 
prrv !.ti* ^t ■• r. an'I lat:*'-* • h;cct* I" ph"«ph trcwe It ne\er cr 
e»a. t f'j 'ri!ri::m like « ther substance*, but is constantly 
enertf\. isi'.hirit receiving the same amount from any other 
I'ntil radrim came into the field it was not thought thai 
l*e s'l'h a ontintioMs ex[»en<It:!ire of energy, but in radians we 
it were, a dynanvi which throws <ifV currents of high-power 
witlkiut any engine or heavy machinery to torn it 
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be made to cross the ocean by using the energy of a stick of radium and 1 
great cities could be lighted f orever» as far as human lives are concerned, ' 
with a ^und of it The mystery of a continuous dynamic expenditure 
of force strikes us as a novelty, even though we have become accus- 
tomed to the fact that a magnet exercises its attractive force indefinitely, 
and the sun holds the earth by an enduring static force operating across 
millions of miles of space. 

Radium breaks down into a gas known as radium emanation. It 
belongs to the family of rare gases in the air discovered by Lord Ray- 
leigh and Sir William Ramsay, i.e,, helium, neon, argon, krypton, and 
xenon. These elements are curious in the fact that, except at white 
heat, they appear to be incapable of existing in chemical combination 
with any substance whatever. The connection of radium emanation 
with this family is shown in that it is impossible to destroy or alter it, 
yet, unlike the other gases, it is decomposing of itself. ^ During its short 
Hfe it evolves nearly three million times as much heat proportionately 
as arises from any chemical action known to man. | If a thimbleful of it 
conld be obtained it would probably melt the gizss tube holding it 
This tremendous store of energy is given out through its decay. That 
into which it decays is helium, the gasTormed in profusion in the 
atmosphere of the sun. The emanation gives off only alpha particles, 
and these, it was stated above, are helium atoms. This was proved by a 
simj^e experiment A mass of radium was heated in a sealed tube, con- 
nected by a stopcock with an exhausted tube, and on opening the stop- 
cock the delicate gas flowed into the other tube. This was sealed off 
and examined. After a time it was found that its spectrum was that 
of helium. If anything were needed to reen force the conclusions drawn 
from this experiment, it could be found in the fact that helium when 
found in the earth at all, is always associated with radium, or some 
similarly radio-active mineral. It bubbles up, for instance, through 
springs whose waters are radio-active. 

This discovery that radium emanation breaks down into helium was 
epodi making. It was a demonstration that one element could be 
transmuted into another, and that the dream of the old alchemists was 
coming true. The possession by the radium emanation of such enor- 
mous energy — fully 400,000 times that of dynamite — led Sir William 
Ramsay to try its effect on other kinds of matter. He placed it in water, 
and not only did it decompose the water into hydrogen and oxygen, as 
radium itself does, but instead of decaying into helium, as when in 
contact with air, it changed into neon ! Still more surprising, if into the 
water containing the radium emanation some copper sulphate is intro- 
dnoed the result is not neon, but argon. 

Two other remarkable things resulted from these experiments. In 
tile decomposition of the water into hydrogen and oxygen there was 
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found resulting too much hjrdrogen, some ten to twenty per ecot too 
much. Again when the experiment with the copper ttttphatt wis 
finished there was found to be present both todttim and lithtoa TW 
sodium might possibly have come from the glass of the vetae!, hot the 
lithium could not have come from any source save the copper. It was 
apparently a product of the decay of the copper. Here then was a wcO- 
known metal, one of the oldest and most familiar tn human use, tnracd 
at the magic touch of a mysterious emanation into another metal e ntif c l y 
different in appearance, color, weight and utility. Lithiitro is the lifhi, 
white, soft metal whose volatile compounds produce the magntiret 
crimson flame so well known in pyroiechny. And taming again to ihc 
laboratory of earth for verification, it is imeresting to note that tome of 
the uranium copper ores of Colorado contain minute traces of ItthiaM. 
This leads to the suggestion that the radium emanation merely acceler- 
ated in the copper a natural decomposition, a procets always and every- 
where in operation, the continuous disintegration of all matter; lof 
copper is by no means a peculiar element, and what liappens to it wmj 
be taking place with lead, carbon, sulphur, and every other 
known to man. 

Let us return for a moment to the radio-active suhstancet. 
discovered that uranium could be separated into two p o rtiona^ 
which was radio-active and the other not Bccquerrl, 
further, found that after several months the part that was 
active to begin with regained radio-activity, while the pnrt whkh had 
brcn radio active ha*! now lo*t ihat p^-mer. Thrte and o<her peerluf 
effects r»f r.n!i"-activity received a ^ati^fartory explanation in a th«<orf 
prniK)!ke<l by Rutherford and S<M!dy, according ti> which the rad**- aft**t 
elcrnrnts arc n'^t prrinatietit. t>'.it are Kf*^diiall> lircaWtng up int-.t t'wrr'^-'% 
of lower atomic weiK^t. I'ranium. for example, it ilowly brrAk:f^ .;. 
one of (he prcnluct^ t>ein(; radr.im. wtiile radtum break« >j|« irt tt« 
radi ►-.tctive rinanaTpin, tr.ij emanation into another radi-"^ »cTt»r •aft*- 
»tancr, and *o on. The radiali'»n\ are Rixen off hy the at^^rri at t-Srf 
past fr<tn ot-.e to another, ir , the rayt constituting the ra«li«v ariMt^T 
are iirndtcfd whrn a radium at >m !trrak« up ai:d an at<*m •>! m«aAat» •* 
appear t Thus tl'.e atom^ of radio-active elements are n^^l tmmoftai. Vtf 
li\e f'>r fK-ri<Mis \aryinK fntm a few secomlt as in the catc of tSc gat<s^^ 
en!jr:4ti' n fr<>m actinium to th'Mitandi of millttmt of years, mt m tW 
ra"»e of i:rannirn. What we call * hemical elements are tnrrrly resj^-ars 
left afirr a(;e% of diMntr^ration similar to that which radium aad Skt 
Ix^lirs are now undergoing. 

It It a matter of im{K»rtance whether a conttitoent ^ *^m^'m^ to at 
radio-active elements can be found. Recent investigatiotts lead ea ss 
fupposr that there it such a constituent, for it appears tkat 
particles shot out by radio-active elements differ aolely in 
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"If now we could prove that these same particles, which are the evi- 
dence of elemental decay, occur as well in ordinary substance, our 
suspicion of a universal decay would be just so much enforced. The 
interest thus deepens and becomes highly significant when the fact is 
associated with the results of a research recently published by Professor 
J. J. Thomson. He has shown that in the intense electrical field gener- 
ated in a Crookes tube substances give off particles charged with posi- 
tive electricity, that these particles are independent of the nature of the 
gas from which they originate, and that they are of two kinds: one 
apparently identical with the hydrogen atom, and the other with these 
very alpha particles that are projected normally from radio-substances." 
This confirms Ramsay's finding that pure water in contact with radium 
emanation jrielded an excess of hydrogen. Professor Thomson " means 
OS to infer that all the elements with which he experimented broke 
down, or were decomposed, in part, into the well-known element hydro- 
gen. . . . But Thomson's research has a wider scope. He shows us 
that the ordinary forms of matter can emit, in addition, the very same 
particles (alpha rays) that were thought to be a constituent peculiar to 
radio-active substances. So far, then, as the possession of alpha 
particles is concerned there is nothing peculiar in radio-active sub- 
stances; they are contained potentially in matter of every kind. But 
if they are the product and evidence of elemental decay, then, since 
they occur in ordinary matter, we should be justified surely in suspect- 
ing that this decay is universal. If, now, we could prove that matter 
of every land not only contains them, but emits them, we should, in 
accordance with our present ideas, no longer suspect, but know, the 
universal degradation of matter. This today can be done only pre- 
sumptively, but the presumption is strong." i 

As they lose their velocity these alpha rays become invisible. When 
they have traveled a certain distance, varying with the density of the 
matter through which they are traveling, it becomes impossible to detect 
them by a photographic plate, or a phosphorescent screen, or the elec- 
troscope. It is very significant that at the moment when they vanish 
beyond our power to pursue them they still possess sixty-four per cent. 
of their initial velocity and forty-one per cent, of their initial kinetic 
energy. Further we have been unable to detect the emission of alpha 
rays by some of the stages in the decay of radio-active elements, when 
by all analogy the emanation at that stage should be emitting them. 
This is probably due to their traveling at a velocity too low to enable 
us to detect them. " The critical velocity below which they cannot be 
detected is some fifteen billion centimeters a second — a very consider- 
able pace. Now for conclusions: Were these particles not possessed 
of an initial velocity a trifle greater than this value we should not have 



^ R. K. Duncan, Some Chemical Problems of Today, pp. 54-6. 
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and more faintly heliuni, and a gas called ** asteriom," whidi 
is so far unknown on earth. In stars of aomewhat lower 
temperature there hepa to appear some of the heavier dements^ 
like calcium and iron, and in the coldest stars we find nearly 
aU the elements which exist on the earth. These metallic de- 
ments appear first in the hotter stars in disassociated CQnditkm, 
and afterwards in the cooler stars in their normal forms. Fur- 
ther as the temperature decreases the elements put in ^tbdr 
appearance, approximately at least, in the order of Aeir atomic > 
weights. Thus the evidence of cdestial evolution is as stroog 
as the evidence of modem chemistry that the heavier elements 
have evolved in nature's laboratory from the lighter, in otiber 
words that the dements are indeed transmutable. 

But we have not yet discussed the ultimate particles of mat- 
ter out of which hydrogen and all other atoms are built Can 
it be that the nq^ative ion or corpusde, whose properties we 
examined at the beginning of this chapter, is the ultimate 
unit ? and that out of combinations of these corpusdes, all the 
elements are formed? Let us recall what we have learned 
of them. We found that they existed in flames and glowing 
metals, within an arc-lamp, in the neighborhood of dynamos, 
in the presence of X-rays, on bubbling gas through water, and 
are given off when the ultra-violet rays of the sun fall on 
metals. Radio-active bodies in their natural normal condition 
give them off spontaneously. The soil and water of the earth 
emit them and the air we breathe contains them. From what- 
ever source they arise these corpuscles are similar in all respects 
with the exception of mere velocity. We know, too, that they 
are one thousand, or some say seven hundred, times smaller 
than the hydrogen atom. 

Proceeding on the theory that the atoms of the chemical dements 

are actually built up of corpuscles, we at once have an explanation of 

the fact that resistance, which substances interpose to the passage of 

^rpusdes, depends solely upon the density of the substance. The cor- 

tscles in the substance must be extremely minute compared to the 

Mn as a whole, and the vacant spaces between them must be enor- 

>U8. Sir Oliver Lodge puts it thus : if we imagine an ordinaiy sized 
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church to be an atom of hydrogen, the corpuscles constituting it will 
be represented by about seven hundred grains of sand, each the size of 
an ordinary period in print, rotating, with inconceivable rapidity. 
Crookes puts it still more graphically : The sun's diameter is about one 
and a half million kilometers, and that of the smallest planetoid about 
twenty- four kilometers. If an atom of hydrogen be magnified to the 
size of the sun, a corpuscle will be about two-thirds the diameter of a 
planetoid. An oxygen atom would contain i6 X 700 or 11,200 corpuscles, 
and a mercury atom 200 X 700 or 140,000. Thus the denser the matter 
the less chance a wandering corpuscle would have of penetrating it, 
even though it might go far in the vacant spaces without colliding with 
another corpuscle. A whole beam of corpuscles would finally be ab- 
sorbed by a dense material. However the atom, being a closed system, 
would be impervious to all other atoms, and would act exactly as the 
older atomic theory, which considered it an ultimate indivisible mass of 
matter, declared that it did act 

This is explainable on the corpuscular theory of matter. A 
negaitive charge of electricity has always associated with it an 
equal positive charge, and so in all probability the corpuscles 
are similarly accompanied by positive electricity. We, there- 
fore, asstune the atom to be a sphere of positive electrification 
enclosing a thousand or more corpuscles, the negative elec- 
tricity of the corpuscles exactly balancing the positive electricity 
of the enclosing sphere. 

This theory of the atom has been established both mathematically and 
experimentally. Professor Thomson calculates mathematically that the 
corpuscles would arrange themselves on concentric spheres, the outer 
shell of positive electrification surrounding and balancing them alL 
Professor Mayer proved experimentally all these mathematical calcula- 
tions about the relative number of corpuscles on each concentric sphere. 
He floated numbers of tiny negatively charged needles thrust through 
discs of cork on the surface of water, and over them he suspended a 
pole of positive electricity. The needles, which represented the cor- 
puscles, mutually repelled each other, while the attractive force of the 
positive electricity caused them to assume positions on concentric circles 
in numbers and configurations which agreed with the calculations of 
Professor Thomson. Of course the magnets move only on the plane of 
the water, while the corpuscles move in any direction in the space of 
the atoms. Further they are at rest, but if they were in a state of 
steadjT motion describing in their successive rings circular orbits about 
the center of the sphere it would not destroy the character of their 
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configurationft. The tremendous velocity of coipuKkt It tiidi tint tbcy 
must rerolve in their orbits either in concentric rings or c oo c cB tri c 
shells. The nuthenutical difficulties in the Utter case are greater than 
the former, but not insuperable. 

On the basis of revolution in concentric circles enough has been 
worked out for different numbers of corpuscles to show that this electric 
theory of the atom explains all the properties possessed by the atoms of 
the chemical elements. The periodic law, that the properties of aa 
element are a periodic function of its atomic weight, which has been 
the great mystery of chemistry, now receives its explanatioo, but to 
show this would involve a complicated discuuioo of Professor Thom- 
son's mathematical calculations. Enough to say that the periodic re- 
currence of properties turns out to be, in fact, a necessity if the atoms 
are built up of corpuscles. We can also explain valency or the power 
possessed by an atom to unite with others, for the valency of an atom 
is now seen to be a measure of the number of corpuscles which it « ill 
lose in the presence of other atoms, i,e,, a univalent positive atom is one 
which attains stability under the conditions of chemical action by )oun$ 
one corpuscle, or a divalent negative atom attains its stability only by 
acquiring two corpuscles. Chemical action b thus electric and cor* 
puscular in its nature. Positive atoms of sodium attract the negatne 
atoms of chlorine, because the sodium atom has one corpuscle wl»ch 
can escape into and find a home in the chlorine atom, which needs one 
more corpuscle to maintain its stability under the conditian of ekctnc 
attfAction <ct up by the proximity of the atoms. Thus sodium ch)or^ 
or comnii»n ^alt is tlic result. 

KA<lio-act:\ity is rxpUincd by this the«»ry of nutter. Pn'fe** • 
Thnm^ofi has denmnstrateil that some ati)m« are unUahie. arnS it t^f 
velo'ity of their cnrpuscles falls t»rIow i certain sa^ue thri v .H 
rearrafiK*" !)'.^ll:^rK• ^ Mi'Mrnly m a new rttnfiK^irat'' n If !>:^ r-— 
her I'i mrp'.iS'lrs is very fc^eat, as in radium, the kinetic energy »- 
v»»l\e«l uif.ilil l»e «.u!ficirnt to shoot uttnc off in i s>%tnn of t^e-.f 
own as a «r|>arafr at^m \%ith a hi|{h s-elocity. 'This all agrers «i*h 
the faits of radioactivity. Tlie radi<v-acti\ity of radium. fi< ei- 
aniple, it thtis an at*»niic cataclysm. When the pi»int of in«ta^«L*y 
is rearhr*! the explnNi^ni «crurs with the projectioo of two kj-^^is 
of i>4r!t. !r«. whtth .irr sut»ati>nis in<iide the grittp but frrr at'.«» 
ot!tM<lr ( )ne of these is the alpha particle consisting of t«o ^ 
thrre tfi< •:«.in<l n>rp'iwlet and the other i« the at'im of the nxur.^ 
tion whiih contains proValily aU>ut 150.0a). The atom of the emanaz* w 
is of t^.r s:nr.r tvpe a« the atom of radium. Its ctnifigiirati>'?n fov ttr^iff 
ifiotntfi dfpr!.'!« on its kinetic energy. (Consequently the r^^^*^*^* *s rr* 
peated for the emanation, but in a very much shorter time, a»d we 
again ha\e tl»e evolution of alpha particles, which ieeiu as a aasur ol 
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fact to be the atom of helium, together with the formation of another 
atomic system, called emanation X. This, too, breaks down but this 
time with a perfect conflagration of decomposition in which the alpha 
particles, the stray corpuscles, or beta-rays, and the ganmia-rays all 
appear together. We may, therefore, define a radio-active substance 
as one whose atom consists of a complex group of corpuscles the con- 
figuration of which depends for its maintenance upon a certain velocity 
of movement of the corpuscles comprising it and beneath which velocity 
the corpuscles rearrange themselves with the evolution of an amount 
of energy which breaks down the atom." * 

The enormous heat emitted continuously by radium receives an 
explanation on the principle of interatomic energy. The phenomenon 
is as remarkable as if a stove should keep red hot without any fuel to 
maintain it This heat emission has been found to be due to the alpha- 
rays which are absorbed in the radium itself. The radium is, as it were, 
bombarded by its own particles and those of its disintegration products, 
so that it is no wonder that it is intensely heated. Thus the energy of 
radium is interatomic Yet only a very minute number of atoms of a 
mass of radium are disintegrating at any one time, not more than 
thirteen trillionths of it a second. Calculating from this it is estimated 
that the average life of a radium atom is at least 2450 years. Since 
only the elements of heaviest atomic weight have this property of 
radio-activity, in which alone they differ from other elements, it is 
proper for us to conclude that similar enormous stores of energy are 
locked up and lie latent in all other forms of matter. Professor Thom- 
son states that a grain of hydrogen has within it energy sufficient to 
lift a million tons through a height considerably exceeding one hun- 
dred yards, and that since the amount of energy is proportional to the 
number of corpuscles comprising the atom of the element, the energy of 
other elements such as sulphur, iron or lead must enormously exceed 
this amount. If our knowledge of the infinitely small and the infinitely 
powerful continues to increase with the same strides that it has made 
in the last few years we may some day be able to control this stored-up 
energy. 

There is yet one final step to take in this discussion, which 
is the most significant of all if we endeavor to reach an ex- 
planation of matter. Instead of assuming that corpuscles are 
particles of matter possessing the properties of negative elec- 
tricity, let us assume, instead, that corpuscles are particles of 
Titgaitive electricity possessing the properties of matter. We 
have been trying for more than two generations to explain 

« R. K. Dimcan, Tht New Knowledge, pp. 170, i. 
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electricity as a mechanical process, and apparently we have 
failed. Now we are succeeding better by explaining mechanics 
as an electrical process. We are coming to believe that matter 
is made up of electricity and nothing but electricity. That 
which matter and electricity have in common is the proper^ 
of inertia. It requires an eflFort to put matter in motion when 
it is already at rest, and to stop it when once in motion; in fact 
it would never stop unless c^>posed by some resistance. Elec- 
tricity has this same characteristic. In each case the phenome- 
non is due to simple inertia, and it can be shown that inertia 
is purely electrical in its nature. 

Faraday, the prophet of science, first suggested that every 
moving particle carries with it an electric charge, "if it be 
anything else than an electric chaige.'' In 1881 Professor 
Thomson showed that an electric chaige concentrated on a 
moving sphere, must possess inertia due to the dectro-magnetic 
field of force which it creates by its motion in the surrounding 
ether. This means that it will tend to resist change of matter, 
i.e., has inertia, and will thus behave as though its mass were 
increased. But in order that this inertia, or increase of mass, 
should be perceptible, it is necessary that the sphere should be 
very small and that its speed should approach that of light. 
Sir Oliver Lodge has shown by mathematical calculations that 
as the speed of light is approached the apparent mass would 
increase enormously. When corpuscles were discovered the 
interest in Professor Thomson's hitherto academical discussion 
was stimulated, for here were infinitely small particles moving 
with velocities approaching that of light. Kaufmann per- 
formed experiments with corpuscles proving that the mass 
increases with the velocity. Professor Thomson then pro- 
ceeded to show that tite whole of the mass is due to the elec- 
trical charge upon it. Since the corpuscle is the constituent of 
the atom, and the atom of the molecule, and the molecule of a 
mass of matter, then it follows that the inertia of any material 
body, and the mass of it as measured by the inertia, is due 
simply to the electrical charges in motion. 

Why this should be so Professor Duncan tells us. "By 
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mass is meant quantity of matter, and the idea that the quantity 
of matter in a body depends on the speed with which an electric 
charge moves, is difficult to grasp concretely; for we are 
accustomed to think that the quantity of any given object is 
invariable. We may, however, obtain a concrete representation 
of the idea by considering the analogical case of a sphere 
moving through a frictionless liquid. In such a case, when 
the sphere moves, it sets the liquid around it moving with a 
velocity proportioned to its own, so that the sphere is accom- 
panied by a definite volume of the liquid. This volume is one- 
half the volume of the sphere and the sphere, therefore, behaves 
as though its mass were increased by that amount. In the 
case of a cylinder moving at right angles to its length, the mass 
of the cylinder is increased by the mass of an equal voliune of 
the liquid. Now the cylinder in our case is the electric charge 
and the frictionless liquid is the ether. The electric charge 
possesses no mass at all, and the total mass, therefore, is due 
to the bound ether carried along by the charge in its motion, 
the total amount of the bound ether depending on the velocity 
of the charge. On this view of * the electrotonic theory of 
matter,' all mass is the mass of the ether, all momentum, 
whether electrical or mechanical, the momentum of the ether, 
and all kinetic energy the kinetic energy of the ether." * 

We have seen how the electrotonic theory accounts for 
inertia, chemical action, the atoms of matter and their peculiar 
properties as exemplified in the periodic law, and the phenomena 
of radio-activity. It also accounts for static and current elec- 
tricity, for magnetism, for radiations of light, X-rays, etc., but 
we cannot here enter into such extensive applications of the 
theory. But there are some phenomena not yet explained 
by it. For instance, what is positive electricity, as distin- 
guished from negative, which consists of corpuscles? We 
must answer that we do not know. "If it is made up of par- 
ticles, these particles must either have no mass at all, or very 
little, for the mass of the whole atom seems to be simply the 



• Ibid., pp. 184, 5. 



THE SPIRITUAL IDEA OF MAN 

The personality of man is the correlative of the personality 
of God; the two together form the indispensable basis of re- 
ligion. Nullus in microcosmo spiritus, nuttus in macrocosmo 
deus. 

In our study of the spiritual idea of man the following is 
the definition to be established and used : 

A person is a self-conscious, self-determining being, con- 
scious, in relation to other persons, of a law of duty obligatory 
but not compulsory on his will. 

Personality is incapable of demonstration, but it underlies 
all human thought and speech. Like the idea of God it is 
confirmed by many lines of study, historical, philosophical, 
moral, and ontological. Accordingly the following will be the 
subjects of the succeeding chapters : the historical evidence for 
the universal belief in the soul ; the philosophic analysis of the 
grounds of this belief, along the lines of the consciousness of 
the essential difference between mind and body, of the ineradi- 
cable conviction of personal identity, and of the will as the ex- 
pression of personality; and the tvitness of the conscience to 
moral freedom. Then, as in Part I, we will conclude our study 
by an examination of the denials of the spiritual idea of man: 
the scientific, philosophic, and theological denials of freedom 
of the will ; the denials of conscience in Utilitarian and Evolu- 
tional Ethics; and the denials of ontology in Nescience and 
Agnosticism. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE UNIVERSAL BELIEF IN THE 
IMMORTAL SOUL 

The universal belief in the soul is the most obvious expres- 
sion of faith in spirit. It is treated as a mark of humanity by 
all anthropologists, and both of the main theories of the origin 
of religion, nature worship and fetishism, are based on man's 
instinctive conviction of personality. 

The modem study of comparative religion is as purely induc- 
tive as any science. It uncovers the foundation truths which 
form the basis of all religions, and gives us material for a study 
of the soul as a simple fact in the universal consciousness of 
man. Anthropologists in recent years have gathered together 
a mass of material about the faiths of primitive peoples, 
which shows the beliefs and convictions of man concerning 
himself, as expressed in traditions and customs, laws and wor- 
ship. From these we can infer the intuitions which lie deep 
in human nature itself. However, many of the books on an- 
thropology have a strong anti-spiritual bias, and we must draw 
our own conclusions from their data. They must be read 
critically, and a distinction must be drawn between their facts 
and their theoretic conclusions. lUingworth warns us that " we 
must remember that the science of religions has only partial 
access to the phenomena with which it deals ; and, further, that 
it is. still in the empirical stage, most of its generalizations being 
as yet more or less hypothetical, and needing careful scrutiny 
before they can become premises, from which further conclu- 
sions may be drawn." ^ 

Writers of all schools agree, as we saw earlier, that the 
idea of God is universal, and so also do they agree in acknowl- 

^PtrscnalUy, Human and Divine, pp. 164, 5. 
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edging thit man evcfywhert bdseves hinudf towwhow a tpifilt 
or at least an immaterial being, able lo control his own bo^r 
while alive, and sunrive it at death. All rdigiooSk as disliD> 
guished from philosophies, teach the imm ortality of the soid, 
though varying in their conceptions of the nature of the life 
to come and the degree of personal identity. 

Evidence for this faith in spiritual being goes back to pre- 
historic times. The study of the cave dwellers of the stone 
ages shows that this was true even in the dim b eginnin gs of 
human life. The fact that prehistoric men re v er e ntl y boned 
their dead together shows that they recogniMd the tics of 
famfly and kinship and, as they bud their loob or w e ap on s 
beside them, they must have believed, like the A m er i c an In- 
dians, m another life in which they would be needed and eorid 
be used. Quinet exclaims : ^ In this primeval beiqg, in whom 
I knew not whether I was to find an equal or the slave of al 
other creatures, the instinct of i mm o r t a lity reveals itsdf in te 
midst of the tokens of deathi How different docs he 
me after this discovery I What a future I begin to 
in this strange animal, who scarcely knows how to build 
self a better shelter than that of the beast, and yet who tries to 
provide eternal hospitality for his dead I I seem to tooch the 
first stone on which rests the edifice of things human and 
divine. After this beginning the rest is easy to believe.** * 

All the great races of antiquity believed in immortalitT 
Among the nations of Chaldea the earliest cuneiform tablets 
speak of immortality and judgment, though indefinitely. Pro- 
fessor Craig in editing .Assyrian and Babylonian texts 
ments : " There was a belief in a future existence, how 
versa! or limited we cannot say : but that it existed and entered 
as a controlling factor into the life of the King and« as it woold 
seem, of necessity, therefore, into the life of the people, the 
monumental psalms and prayers declare. . . . There was a 
vagueness and indistinctness about these visions of the futtvv 
as there always has been and, in the nature of the case, ahnvs 
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must be. On this subject of eschatology, however, the Baby- 
lonians, like the Egyptians, far surpassed the Hebrews, while 
in their doctrine of Sin and Pardon their spiritual vision was 
equally clear."* 

The Book of the Dead of the Egyptians taught a personal 
survival of the dead, a resurrection of the body, in anticipation 
of which the corpse was embalmed, and a judgment, or weigh- 
ing of the heart in the hall of Osiris. This Book represents 
the psychology, the ethics, and the conception of immortality 
in the forms which they asstuned in the Nile Valley from six 
thousand to ten thousand years ago. The Zoroastrian dualism 
taught that the life of man has two parts, that on earth and 
that beyond the grave. After his earthly life each one is 
punished or rewarded according to his deeds, and spiritual 
blessing is reserved to the faithful worshipers of Ormazd. 
Thus a belief in immortality pervades the Persian religion, 
and is held by most authorities to have strongly influenced the 
later Jewish ideas of immortality. 

The earliest religion of Greece and Rome seems to have 
been ancestor worship, as is shown by their " lares and 
penates " in each household. But ancestor worship is itself 
the expression of faith in the soul's life after death. The 
teaching of their mythology concerning the place of the dead 
will be treated later. The Scandinavian myths tell of a mate- 
rial kind of life after death. Even the favorite horse of the 
deceased was slain that he might be served by it in the spirit 
world. The North American Indians believed that in the 
world to come their spirits would continue their old pursuits, 
so they buried bows and arrows with the dead. The Peruvians 
and the Aztecs made mummies of the dead and had definite 
teaching concerning the punishment of the wicked. 

Caesar tells us that the belief in the immortality of the 
soul was the ground work of the British faith, taking from 
them the fear of death, and inspiring them with courage. The 
Welsh Triads reveal ideas concerning the nature of the soul 

* Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts, Preface. 
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not unlike the religions of India. *' The soul is a partide of 
the Deity possessing in embryo all its capability. Its actkn 
is defined and regulated by the nature of the physical orguaut' 
tion it animates. The soul which prefers evil to good retro- 
grades to a cyde of animal existence^ the baseness of wbiA 
is on a par with the turpitude of its human life. The piooeii 
of brutalization commences at the moment when evil is vohm- 
tarily preferred to good. To whatever cycle the son! faOsp die 
means of reattaining humanity is always open to iL Eveiy 
soul, however frequent its relapses, will ultimately attain die 
proper end of its existence — reunion with God. A finite bong 
cannot support eternity as a sameness or monotony of exist- 
ence. The eternity of the soul, until it merges in the Datff is 
a succession of states of new sensations, the soul in each unfold- 
ing new capabilities of enjoyment'' ^ 

This general faith in existence after death took diffemt 
forms according to the philosophic conceptions of the race. 
Races believing in a personal god or gods believed in personal 
immortality, whereas pantheistic religions had only vague idcis 
of personality, and looked forward to absorption into the grcit 
world spirit, through rebirth by transmigration. However, in 
early India the Rig Veda contains many references to individ- 
ual immortality. The soul is supposed to ascend in the smoke 
of the funeral pyre in a sublimated body free from imperfec- 
tion. This immortality is strongly personal, for the dead join 
and know their families. There is no rebirth in the early 
books, as was taught by the Brahmins later. Spirit is the 
animating, thinking principle which can leave the body in 
sleep and separate from it at death. Its location is in the 
heart. At death the good enjoy a life of bliss and joy with 
their fathers under a tree of beautiful foliage, and all rejoice 
with the chief of the dead. The early Vedas arc indefinite as 
to retribution. There is some slight mention of a dark under- 
ground world, as in the Scandinavian myths. As a later devel- 
opment came the Brahmin teaching of transmigration of souls, 

*E. O. Gordon, Prehistoric London, Its Mounds and Circles, 
pp. 40, 41. 
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and the Buddhist theory of Karma, an endless series of exist- 
eaces, stretching on into the dim future and terminating in 
absorption into the world-soul, a condition known as Nirvana. 
This, if not actual extinction, is at least complete quiescence, the 
absolute zero of being. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
even these long flights of metaphysical reasoning are based 
upon the primitive belief in man's survival after death. But 
the mass of the people probably never held the fine sptm 
theories of the later philosophic books and continued to believe 
in personal immortality, as, indeed, the Buddhists now allow 
in China, Japan, Siam, and Ceylon. Thus the religious faith 
of the heart, which the masses everywhere held, has proved 
too strong for philosophic speculations. 

At the present time all savage races hold belief in the soul. 
It comes out clearly in their funeral customs, their language 
about the dead and their complete psychology. Everywhere 
we find the conviction of a spiritual nature belonging to man, 
somehow distinct from the body's life. Thus when the Ton- 
gans were explaining to a European their belief in the con- 
tinued existence of those who had died, one of them took hold 
of the stranger, and said, " This will die, but the life that is 
within you will never die." The Macusi Indians of Guiana 
say, " that although the body will decay, ' the man in our eyes ' 
will not die, but wander about." In many cases the spirits are 
supposed to haunt the familiar scenes of former days and need 
to be driven away. For instance, the Bodo of Northeast 
India on the funeral day of a friend, take with them to the 
gxave the usual portion of food and drink for the deceased 
and, addressing him while they present the repast, they say: 
" Take and eat ; heretofore you have eaten and drunk with us, 
you can do so no more; you were one of us, you can be so 
no longer ; we come no more to you, come you not to us." 

The Navajo believes that there are three entities in man, his 
body, his soul which survives and continues its existence in 
the land of spirits, and his spiritual body, an indefinite sort 
of third clement. The West African negroes have this type 
of psychology very highly developed. The Tshi-spealdng 
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negroes of the Gold Coast believe in this triple division of nun ; 
(i) his corporeal body, which perishes; (2) his soul, or ghost, 
which only comes into being when the cor|>orcal nun ceases to 
exist, and proceeds to Dead-land where it continues the former 
vocations of the man as the vehicle of individual i>ersonal exist- 
ence; and (3) the indwelling spirit of the living man. which i* 
called his kra. This spirit existed indefKndcntly lie lore the 
man's birth, and after his death will continue to exi^t independ- 
ently of the soul or gliost. The Mwi-s|>eaking peoples of the 
slave coast hold exactly similar views, having merely another 
name for the third element. The (ja-si>eaking i)eoplcs of the 
eastern districts of the (rold Coast have modified the original 
conception and l)elieve that each individual has two kra. a male 
and a female of op|>obite diNi»o:«itions.* 

Instances of particular beliefs cuuM lie multiplied, but \mjb- 
ably enough has l>een saifl to show tlut the exi>trnce of a bdici 
in the soul on the part of nun is universal both with rci^pcvi 
to the divibions of race and the length (jf time the human family 
has lK*en on earth. This spiritual idea of man shows itself 
especially in the concept of personal survival after death. 

I: Tir,\.i • «> i 'T ■'•» T" v\:\r.\.:\r •).. .h.ir»:r t*;.«! i**r /♦■•*vV. ri. r : — •* 

\\r a-!'" :■ !'r .t ;Vi't 1- i: I r:i;'J:i-^:^ In! • ri :"'r r:a'-*T :-. • 
ilrr.rii'r t»* ' :: \i .i^ t« rr!: il- /I .» in iVf liJc r r -vr I r v i 
il ^r^ :;?;••.»■ !; .it t' r j i.- \'\r .is a » ?; '\c 'l;-! T-.'-: J <•' r» r :•• a » .'i • il 
!■! \'.r "■ I :': .1 ■•".i^'a^ "ff 'I a.iV .i- '1:1 ti:r rj*!% i't'rr*% A** 
|':tr ■ ;;' 1':. : r- -.-i. •• ! " Ir !!■ W i-.-Il •?.r-. *_-.r > I ' i? W I ' 1' 
rr'.k- :\ u': ": ..I' w:'..': *' r-r. i* *].r\ ! .. I :. .r f !* f* '.i~r-«i: fi :' ' 
" II . i*- ! .'•'.'.: ! " •:: .!' r i:r f-! •' 1? - :■ h »• fir* ,• I* j? ■ : V e : • »fa 
t i-'i .■ : • r ' f ■ .* ' •■:! t ■■» I; .r k' ^- '■' ••' I !' •■ '!r.i ! >-t' r '. ' r"'i" 
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* ; 1 : • • ]!!"'. -.% r • r : .ir • • : .1 ' : N ' » • > I ' v ; j ■ I r 1 • ^ r » c ; r ' ' ' " 
ff "! ■ : • f '• • ! -A ? ■ '■! !- .I'.I •':■ *:ral:|Ji r 1" .i-.:*' !* ^ at '-•■.•* '* ' 
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of the presence of Semitic traditions flowing as an undercurrent 
Israel's religion did not end like the natural tribal religions, but it 
began where th^ began. We .find the shadow of the old religions often 
falliiig across the narrative. The sacred pillar which stood by Jehovah's 
altar and also by Rachel's grave was connected with the primitive 
worship of the dead. Many a time did the prophets endeavor to uproot 
this superstitious belief. When the Children of Israel rebelled in the 
Wilderness "they joined themselves unto Baal-peor, and ate the sacri- 
fices of the dead." The Jewish mourners shaved their heads as in the 
days of the old hair offerings, and covered their faces before the dead, 
lest tfaey should see its spirit, just as Saul bowed his face to the ground 
before the spirit of Samuel. There are allusions which seem to show 
tiiat the Hebrews observed the rite, seen among the Arabs today, of 
pouring oil and wine upon the graves of the dead. Some authorities 
find evidences of solemn funeral feasts like those of other nations, and 
in any case they were exceedingly careful of their funeral rites and 
burials. 

It is quite probable that the Mosaic law purposely ignored the life to 
come, because the idea of immortality had such intimate connection in 
die popular mind with heathen rites and superstitions. The Egyptian 
rdigkm with which they had just been associated dwelt exclusively on 
death and the after life. The Egyptian " Scripture " was the Book of 
tki Dead. So much idolatry and worship of the gods was mingled with 
Egyptian funeral rites that it need be no wonder that Moses and the 
Law forbade such worship and are silent concerning the whole here- 
after. The Canaanites also had funeral feasts and ceremonies at the 
graves of the dead, and many expressions in the Psalms imply that the 
people of Israel took part in them, thus worshiping heathen gods and 
demons. Funeral customs are slow to change, and many Israelites may 
have continued their use even after the law of Moses was proclaimed. 
This argument is supported by the incontestable fact that the prophets 
and the later legislation condemned the current ritual of the dead. It 
was a primative form of worship opposed to that of Jehovah, the one 
and only legitimate object of Israel's worship. When we once under- 
stand this we can appreciate the significance of the Jewish law and its 
declaration that even the least contact with a dead body made a man 



A somewhat similar reason for the silence of the Pentateuch may be 
the fear lest references to the world to come might encourage necro- 
mancy and sorcery. The laws against these practices were severe and 
expficit "The soul that tumeth unto them that have familiar spirits, 
and unto the wizards. ... I will even set my face against that soul, and 
will cut him off from among his people." ^ ** There shall not be found 

^Lev. 20:6. 
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vtt 3tKC ■ • • vv ^^^ ^^^ useth divination, or that practketfa augnry, 
^ gt cKJaater, or a sorcerer, or a charmer, or a consulter with a 
HBufair sffixn, or a wizard, or a necromancer. For whosoever doeth 
,1^^^ 3^^ is an abomination unto Jehovah: and because of these 
gjtimoBtSiXS Jcbovah thy God doth drive them (the Canaanites) out 
rm y<9Xt tbce.* * Saul when he visits the witch of Endor has to 
j„^ pMMjy $««ar that she will be protected from capital punishment for 
vu-riMOLV iM' the laws against necromancy which he himself had up to 
2lig: zttx r^oroosly enforced. The witch seems to think that he is 
iMCT^- U^tB^ * ^'■*P ^^^ ^^^ ^^* ^^ ^^y "cut her off out of the 
^^o* j^ be has done the rest who were " wizards and had familiar 
_f;^2j^*« Hut these people existed in Isaiah's time is shown by his 
^jt^tgtKX ^nestions, ** And when they say unto you, seek unto them that 
«M^« niailiar spirits and unto the wizards, that chirp and mutter: 
,^ij«;)i iKM a people seek unto their God? On behalf of the living 
»M^ rtwy sctk unto the dead ? " " 

\8Ctber reason for the silence of the Jewish scriptures was the 

,^jpj and unpleasantness of the ideas of Sheol, the underworld of 

7S« M<L in which Israel like many other ancient nations believed. 

<^>c«r id<9' ^'^'^ ^"^^^ similar to the early Greek conception of Hades. 

5^ Graciu and Jews recoiled from such a half-existence, not counting 

» «<«tliy of the name of life in comparison with that lived under the 

-A«B $««• ^^ *" Greece as in Israel we do not find at first any trace 

^.- .x* idea of retribution for the deeds done in this life, for the state of 

*rtf A>*J ^'*5 dream-like, lacking all reality. The ^vx^J survived death, 

' ^a individual entity, but still only as a shadow of its old self, its 

^.joJe thought a vain regret for the strong, active life in the bright 

,j^il world of reality. This purely subjective, inactive state without 

^-;3 ^v hope was described as due to the shades lacking ^p^i^, the 

>Y«w of passions and affections and will. This is obvious in the ac- 

i\N«t of the appearance^ of the shade of Patroclus to Achilles, asking 

10 bum his body, for the shades in Hades would not admit him 

the funeral flames should make him theirs forever. Achilles 

vAktJt and tries to seize his friend's form. 

•'n vain: he might not grasp the shade; away like smoke it flew, 
\^ gibbered 'neath the ground. Upstert the chief in wonderment. 
\«kt clapped his hands, and from his mouth the bitter wailing went 
W woe is me! the shade that roams in Pluto's gloomy hall 
%tath shape and size, but in its form nor pith nor power at all."^^ 

»Deut. 18:10-12. 
• I Sam. 28:8-10, 21. 
itlsa. 8:19. 

id XXIII: 100 ff. Blackie's translation. He renders 4>p^P€s "pith 
rcr." 
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We hayc the same thought of utter weakness in the Odyssey. When 
the suitors fall before the arrows of Ulysses, Hermes gathers them to- 
gether and leads them unwilling to the abode of the phantoms of the 
way-worn men. "He started them forth and led them, while th^ 
followed on with squeaking, gibbering cry. Just as when the bats fly 
chirping about the depths of some monstrous cave, and one has fallen 
from the cluster on the rock, and they cling fast one to the other up 
ak>ft, even so the souls went on and chirped as they went And 
Hermes, the helper, led them down the dank ways." ^* 

Homer makes no difference between the noble and the vile, the brave 
and the cowardly in the after state. All are on a "dead-level" of 
emptiness and misery. The passages in the Odyssey describing the 
ponishment of Tantalus and Sisyphus are late. The Greek mythology 
in the earliest period placed the earth and the underworld under differ- 
ent gods, Zeus and Pluto. In this the Hebrews differed from them for 
dicy represent Jehovah as omnipresent. " If I make my bed in Sheol, 
bdiokl, Thou art there." i» "Sheol is naked before God."i* Amos 
represents God as saying " Though they dig into Sheol, thence shall my 
hand take them." i> 

That the Jews from the first believed in a place of departed spirits 
h clear. The phrase "gathered to their fathers" must mean some 
place common to all, for Terah died in Horan, Abraham on Mt Nebo, 
Moses on Mt Pisgah, and generations of Israelites in Egypt and Chal- 
dea, away from their ancestors' tombs. Jacob refuses comfort when 
he supposes Joseph to be dead, "I will go down to Sheol to my son 
monming," and David says of his child, "I shall go to him, but he 
win not return to me." 

The Jewish belief of the future life is thus described by Kirkpatrick, 
* Death is never regarded in the Old Testament as annihilation or the 
end of personal existence. But it is for the most part contemplated as 
the end of all that deserves to be called life. Existence continues, but 
an the joy and vigor of vitality are gone forever. Communion with 
God is at an end : the dead can no longer ' see ' Him: they cannot serve 
or praise Him in the silence of Sheol : His loving-kindness, faithfulness, 
and righteousness can no longer be experienced there. ... To the 
oppressed and persecuted indeed Sheol is a welcome rest, and death 
may even be a gracious removal from coming evil; but as a rule death 
is dreaded as the passage into the monotonous and hopeless gloom of 
tiie under world. The continuance of existence after death has no 
moral or religious element in it It is practically non-existence. The 



" Bk. XXIV, beginning. 
^Psahn 139:8. 
»* Job 36:6. 
^*Anios 9:2. 
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dead nun 'if not' It offers neither encoungement nor wamiag. It 
brings no solution of the enigmas of the present life. There b no hope 
of happiness or fear of punishment in the world beyond." ^* Gescntas 
defines the ^\ftr\ (Rephaim) as " Mangs, shades living in Hadca. 

according to the opinions of the ancient Hebrews, void of blood and 
animal life ( B^ ), therefore, weak and languid like a sick perioo. but 

V V 

not devoid of powers of mind, such as memory." Job describes Sbcol 
as "the land of darkness and of the shadow of death, the land dark 
as mkinight"*' The writer of Ecclesiastes says that "there n nj 
work, nor deWce, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in Sheol" *' Isaiah 
in a masterly tong of triumph over Babylon represents the arrival of t^ 
king of that nation in the underworld " Sheol from beneath it moved 
for thee to meet thee at thy coming; it stirreth up the dead for tbce» 
even all the chief ones of the earth; it hath raised up from their throoca 
all the kings of the nations. All they shall answer and say onto ihcc. 
Art thou also become weak as we ? art thou become like wito im ? Thy 
pomp is brought down to Sheol." >* It is no wonder that with stach 
ideas of Sheol at a sad, dark, and pitiable existence, that the Jewish 
mind should shrink with dread from the thought of it, and be ret i cent 
in speaking of it. There was nothing to arouse rcligi«ws emobon m 
the disnial wcirltl of fleeting ihadows. 

The chief reason why we do not find the idea of moral judgment in 
the future life developed among the Israelites in the time of Moars 
is that they had not yet reached the stage of ethical de\-rlf»promt vKtd 
such a l»clicf arises. The Ijw rnct ihcm on their u»n Ic^cl an 1 .- •- 
finc'l the {>cnaltir% of sin to this world. Wc have seen that t^'.% m^* 
true '*( the e.irly Circekn It 'erni^ t«i h.ive Ixen t^e case a'*»- »i'' ' r 
.American Indi.iii'". The \ivh««Ic atte'ition nf ihr He^-reut ¥i-% rr^'ft-* 
on the present w«»rM, the more *<» .t» the c'»r;-»rale »e':»e arvwR '^r— 
was very ♦'rr-'iiK. an<l the *en*r «<f i»rr«.-.rtal:ty weal If*-.!-.*^ ii •* ■ 
C>>.! «'f I^r.ie!. iare«l fur the iv. !iM.l.i.»l • : !y .»< j nien*J<r . f t^** 
mMMty un«I ks cntu-erned with iV.r ■ -mImj^ «■( the Messianic kins I — . !- 
this iMtiKe-! f -r ever't thr ir;i! . 1 ! it *i:I.! Mtily ha\e a re^'e *■- 1;' f 
shire thr •'!i;!i a <1»*m rn<I.int *F V :\vx f»f a t"r;->ra'e imm •ti'.'i • • 
thr r.n'e r'»'Ti;«er.\ i?r«l in .1 rn* -rf f. r t*:e h'»;'e'e**!ir*« * f !^e : •-* 
crvtiori of j.er* 11.^1 *'.ir\i\al J'h'V.4h\ rove-ant wa* n- • m th ;■ i 
v:(!':al%. \r:t nith Altr.iham'* fiVMly and hi* •ee«l after K *- T^* 
jir-rnis*-* i^rre nia«!e I'} all Urarl, and the nation i\ frciuerttly a I'm*: 
as A yk}."\r. The i»r«»mi*e in t!ie tifth o>mrr.andfr.ert, "that ihi '--i 

»• /«/■ I's-ilms, pp. xciii, xciv. 

>■ l-.h 10 2\, 2. 

»• i / u III. 

>* I»a 14 <>ll. 
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may be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee/' is for 
the race. Many of the Psalms are spoken in the name of the people, 
and in their behalf Jeremiah utters his Lamentations. This sense of 
unity is dearly indicated in the use of the singular for names of tribes 
and nations, e.g., Israel, Judah, Moab, Midian, etc. This can be con- 
trasted with the western method of using the plural for settled nations 
living in towns, e.g., Romani, Germani, etc. The individual was iden- 
tified with his family and bound up with its fortunes. The family was 
condemned to suffer for the sin of its head. The family of Achan 
perished with him, as did also the families of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram with their heads. Daniel's accusers with their families suffered 
the fate they had planned for him. In China the punishment of the 
whole family with the offender lasted until recently. The Afghans 
made satisfaction for the death of an English officer by executing the 
family of the murderer to the second generation. The family was 
merged into the larger life of the tribe and nation. Circumcision was 
a corporate rite, for it introduced the individual into the nation, and 
the father who failed to circumcise his child was punished. The per- 
sonality of the individual was, therefore, merged in the community, and 
When he looked to the future it was not so much concerning himself that 
he thought, as concerning the prosperity of all Israel. 

The break up of the Jewish state weakened the corporate feeling and 
tended to develop the new sense of personality in direct relation to God 
as caring for the individual. Only during or after the Exile do we find 
a clear expression of a faith in a future life worth the living, which is 
also the sphere of judgment. Then, as Cheyne says, the example of 
Zoroastrianism stimulated the Jewish prophets and psalmists to expand 
their own germs of truth. Through ethical growth and the teaching 
by the prophets of higher conceptions of divine righteousness, and 
through the suffering and bitterness of the Exile, earnest men came to 
feel that this world and its short life could not be the whole field of 
man's activity. The future life was no longer indifferent to moral dis- 
tinctions, but became the very home of judgment and stem justice. 

It is in the spiritual struggles of Job that we see this change of view- 
point taking place, not as the result of logical reasoning, but by heart 
leaps bom of his sense of intimate and indestructible connection of his 
soul with God. At first he has the usual conception of Sheol as a place 
which will give him a rest from the disappointments and pains of this 
world. 

" There should I have lain down and been quiet ; 

I should have slept; then had I been at rest 

With kingrs and counselors of the earth, 

Who build solitary piles for themselves; 

Or with princes that had gold, 

Who filled their houses with silver ... 
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iiwre voe wmvQ cwic iniiD cnnoBiBt 

And there the weary are at rcat 

There the priioiiert are at eaic tog e thei ; 

They hear not the yoke of the taannaaler. 

The amall and the treat are there; 

And the servant it free from hit naster."** 

Job was feeling in an acnte prrtonal way the prdbfcm that dkl ihtd 
the chikUike faith of early ages, namely the inaotcnt liiiiniph oC the 
wtcfced and their freedom from punithinenL Job cxclatnM^ * Where* 
lore do the wicked live» become okL yea, wax mighty in power? Their 
•eed b ettabliihed with them hi their tight, and their oitprhig before 
their ^sret.'^n How coukl he help kmging that God Himifftf, 
mutt be eternally rightcoat, woold tolve the awfnl eni^Bk "OK 
I knew where I might find HinL^tt And die later laaiah. deipte lit 
nndymg faith cookl not rcprett the ligh. " Veri|r, Thov art n God thai 
Udcth Thytelf, O God of ItraeL'n But Job and an 
Bundier of earnest tools, fouid light for the darhnett of earth in 
faith hi the life to come. They hekl fatt their c onvk th m of 
right, despite appearancet, and made their appeal from thit 
worid to eternal life for the vindicatkm of God't jntike and the 
of die good. Thb detire of the tool for the manifcsiatfcm of 
BCM was not vfaidictive,but vindicative, and it greatly 
in fanmortality. "Ifa man die, shall he Eve agafai?" 
some after life there will be a renewal of the intimaiy of the 
God, which has been tundercd by the grave and the sofonm hi 
The vindication of the right which human hearts demanded wiih aa 
iniiitance which could not be silenced, received its most tni 
expression in the cry of faith and trust of the doabt-tossed Job 

**! know that my Redeemer liveth. 

And that Me will sUnd up at the last tspon the earth: 

And after my »ktn. e^en thit body, is dcitroyed. 

Then i» ithout my fle«h shall I see Gal ; 

Whom I. even I. shall see for myself. 

And my cyt« shall behokl, and not as a stranger * >* 




■•Job .vM-ia 
•* Job at 7. 8. 
•• Job i3 :y. 
tslia. 45 15. 
Mjob 14:14. 
■•Job i9:iS->7. 



CHAPTER XV 

PHILOSOPHIC ANALYSIS OF THE 

SOURCES OF THE BELIEF 

IN THE SOUL 

I. CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE ESSENTIAL 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MIND AND 
BODY : EGO AND WORLD 

In the development of our own personality and mental pow- 
ers our first clear impression was the consciousness of the es- 
sential difference between the self and the world, for the earli- 
est rational perception of an infant is the vaguely felt distinc- 
tion between itself and the things outside its body. It knows 
ihe world first, but this experience arouses the feeling of its own 
distinct existence. Professor James writes : " The first sen- 
sation which an infant gets is for him the Universe. And the 
Universe he later comes to know is nothing but an amplifica- 
tion and an implication of that first simple germ which, by ac- 
cretion on the one hand and intussusception on the other, has 
grown so big and complex and articulate that its first estate 
is unrememberable. In his dumb awakening to the conscious- 
ness of something there, a mere this as yet (or something for 
which even the term this would perhaps be too discriminative, 
and the intellectual acknowledgement of which would be better 
expressed by the bare interjection * lo! '), the infant encounters 
an object, in which (though it be given in a pure sensation) all 
the ' categories of the understanding ' are contained. It has 
objectivity, unity, substantiality, causality, in the full sense in 
which any later object or system of objects has these things." * 

^Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, p. a 
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Professor Minot thus describes the process. In hb first 
five months the infant bys the foundations of icnowled^e. In 
the seven months foUowing he b engaged in original research, 
constant, untiring, amazing, trying to find out something about 
himself and his environment. He b getting the fundamental 
concepts. When six months old the baby already has the idea 
of cause and effect, and begins to apprecbte the value of human 
intercourse. He has discovered the material universe in which 
he lives, the succession of time, the nature of space, hb own 
existence, his ego and its relationship with other tndividuab 
of his own species. ** By eight months the baby b upon the 
full career of experiment and observation. Everything with 
which the baby comes in contact interests him. He looks at it. 
he seizes hold of it, tries to pull it to pieces, studies its texture, 
its tensile strength and every other quality it possesses. Not 
satisfied with that, he will turn and apply his tongue to it, put* 
ting it in his mouth for the purpose of finding out if it has any 
taste. In doing this hour after hour, with unceasing xcaL and 
never interrupted diligence, he rapidly gets acquainted with 
the world in which he is placed. . . . How wonderful it all 
is! Is any one of us capable of t)eginning at the moment we 
wake to carry on a new line of thought, a new series of stwlien. 
and to keep it up full swinf^, with unal>ated pace, all day long 
till we drop asleep? ICvery baliy docs that every day/*' 

The next rational step of the child after distinguishing be- 
tween him»»elf anil the world, is the percqition of the difFermce 
between hitn*«elf as a thinking, willinj;; |K)wer and his own W^iy, 
which ofK\> that will. If our will were never resistnl when »e 

m 

sou^'lit to move our IxmIv, if matter were plastic to ever}' motion 
we made, if we found hy experience that all nature to* 4 the 
course we clrsired. if no feelinjj of *' other-ncs^," of a «e|4rste 
world, should arise over af^aiiist our (personal ccjnsck>u^ne««. »e 
would in that case, either supjH)sc that we ourMrlves are the 
creators of the world we live in. as pure Idealism docs hold. 



* Tkt ProbUm of Age, Growth, and Death, pp. aia, 3. 
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or we would feel no distinctions at all between the self and 
the not-self, that is we would fail to become self-con- 
scious. 

Two great thinkers have recorded for us what they consider 
their first overwhelming convictions of personality. Thus Pro- 
fessor A. Gratry of the Sorbonne writes : " I remember, in 
childhood, before I had attained what is called the age of 
reason, once experiencing this sense of Being in all its vivid* 
ness. A great effort against something external, distinct from 
myself, whose unyielding resistance amazed me, led me to 
pronounce the words : * I am I * I thought of it for the first 
time. Surprise grew into intense amazement and into the most 
vivid admiration. I repeated with transport : ' I am I . . . 
bdngl being!' All the religious, poetic, and intelligent foun- 
dation of my soul was stirred and awakened at that instant." * 
The self-consciousness of Jean Paul Richter was aroused by 
an effort to shut a door against a strong wind. Later he ana- 
lyzed his experience into three logical steps, ( i ) sense of eflFort 
against something unseen, (2) feeling of reality, resistance in 
the outer world, and (3) the feeling of his own will sharply 
distinct from his body which he controlled, and from outside 
things which he could not control. 

However this feeling of the ego arises, every one knows 
what it is and what it involves. It is the simplest of all 
thoughts, arising with the force of an intuition, yet mysterious 
and baffling. It marks an epoch in the child's existence when 
it ceases to call itself John or Mary, and says " I," and grad- 
ually b^ns to realize the meaning of this shortest word. No 
philosophical speculation can shake this intuitive feeling of the 
dualism of all experience and of all knowledge, the diflference 
between the thinking " I " and the outer world, between the 
inner life of consciousness and the outer life of sensation. The 
idea of spirit arises spontaneously in each individual, and is re- 
enforced and made clearer when he attains to personal re- 



• Guide to the Knowledge of God, p. 347. 
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^Nxitibility. It is f onaulated and developed bgr Inditioo aad 
phikMopbyp but these did not create it; it is dietr gromid. It 
is die very condition of rational thought It is a mivcnal 
property of man as man. It borrows nothing from logic and 
analysis. It creates, but is not created by. language. It was 
especially intensified by Christianity, with its asacftion of 
the worth of the soul in God*s sight and its appeal lo the in- 
dividual man; but in and by itself personality a ntedates al 
reasoning and all religion. 

Lotxe and Wundt speak of the '' incompatibility of nund and 
matter/* ue., we cannot express either in terms of the other. 
Human language is the deposit of reason, and we IomI in al 
languages the distinction between matter and thoogbt We arc 
conscious of mental states as be l onging to oursdves, parts of 
our own experience. But things outside of us are oommon 
to an. They are accidental and transitory. The nund thinks^ 
feels, reasons, and wills; it has no form snd oc cu p ies no space. 
Matter is ever extended ; it occtqrics space, it always has ho^f 
and weight and is impenetrable. 

I place all existence over against mjrsdf as the object of 
consciousness, which I as subject know. Rut since this moi^mu 
includes my fellow men, this me is soon enbrged by a knowl- 
edge of them, and I rise into social being. Thus our human 
environment is most vital to our development. Through it «e 
persons become the us, and the Cosmos with all its contents 
becomes the not-us. In this division we rank the us far above 
things. Some philosophers object that we make too strong 
a contrast between the 9u>t'Us and the itr. But their objectkn 
is due to their coolly ignoring the profound significance of the 
htmian environment. By taking note only of the ego and the 
Cosmos without this middle term, their next step is the kmag 
of the self in the Cosmos. They talk glibly of the univerttl 
monism, all inclusive. When we reflect on the muhittide of 
personalities, each of whom insists on his own indiridnalily. 
we must recognize their supreme influence on us, dmhuiing 
our characters, and making us men and not tmitca. There are 
several cases of infanu left in the forests, who 
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to grow up hardly human,* The human influences are the 
most important that can play on us. 

The Hegelian weakness in this fundamental particular has 
been excellently dealt with by Professor Rashdall of Oxford. 
He specifies the fallacy as "the assumption that what con- 
stitutes existence for others is the same as what constitutes 
existence for self." "I detect that fallacy," he writes, "in 
almost every line of almost every Hegelian thinker . . . whom 
I have read, and many who object to that designation. . . . All 
the fallacies of our anti-individualist thinkers come from talk- 
ing as though the essence of a person lay in what can be known 
about him, and not in his own knowledge, his own experience 
of himself. ... Of course, I do not mean to deny that a man 
is made what he is (in part) by his relations to other persons, 
but no knowledge of these relations by any other than l\im- 
self is a knowledge which can constitute what he is to himself. 
However much I know of another man, and however much by 
the likeness of my own experience, by the acuteness of the in- 
terpretation which I put upon his acts and words, by the sym- 
pathy which I feel for him, I may know of another's inner 
life, that life is forever a thing quite distinct from me, the 
Icnower of it" • 



II. THE INERADICABLE CONVICTION OF 

PERSONAL IDENTITY 

Another ground for the belief in spirit is the ineradicable 
conviction which every one has of personal identity, i.e., the 
consciousness of the self as personal being, distinct from all 
its experiences, inner and outer, and essentially the same in the 
present as in the past.* 

This is the one true identity of being which is the source of 
all our ideas of identity and unity. Myself implies the con- 
tinued existence of that indivisible thing which is " I." What- 



*See The Lancet, Aug. i, 1914. 

• Sturt ^Edit) Personal Idealism, pp. 382, 3. 

* For omer kinds of identity see Note U. 
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the word, e x pe r ime n tal. • . . We study not the 
consciousness, but its variations. Or, more exactly, wc stadjr 
psychical variations indirectly by the aid of phyncal 
that can be studied directly. • . . But it is so far from 
a complete psychology, that it offers us at present only at- 
tempts. The future akme will be able to fix its tme vakK, 
and to say whether die scientific rigor to which it aspires can 
be ahogether attained.** • 

These words of caution should have been more heeded, bnt 
as we have seen, the physiological psychologist has often tnraed 
metaphysician, while many writers on psychology do not 
tate to use the slowly accumulating facts of the 
ists in the wildest way. The rank and file of the school aie 
impatient with the moderation of the great worfcctm. Even 
Wundt is counted conservative because he admits 
sibility of initiative in the subject of hb 
Bois-Reymond was not spared when he dared lo ibmk 
there were some problems in the universe which codd 
be solved on purely mechanical principles. 

They hold there is no personal unity, but only a 
unity, a fp'ouping or continuity of inner experiences which per- 
mit no causal cfficicncv to the self. It is like a constiTutioffu! 
monarch who rcifn^s hut (iocs not govern, whose signature » 
necessary that a law or treaty may l>c complete as an act of 
the state as a whole, but who sifn^s every document lai<l l«^forr 
him impartially and without disctission. Person is sonplT a 
convenient term for a complex f>f sensations, the concrete gmn 
unity of all conscious activities, but a unity ii^hich b mcrrlT 
continuity and itself does nothing. 

Ijong a^o ( K)ethe remarked that many French phakAOpfacr^ 
thought they could explain an organism by analyxtng H into 
its i^arts. The acute critic put his finger on the flaw in thrw 
reasoning, the fallacy that the axiom, the whole is equal to the 
sum of its parts, applies to living and e%'en thinking 
They «eem blind to the fact obvious to all whose minds are 




• German Psytkclogy 0/ To-iay, pp. 5-15. 
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biased, that there is an element in life, and much more in 
mind, as disturbing to their narrow formulas as an infinite 
qtiantity in an ordinary mathematical equation. Professor E. 
Hering has shown how liable to err in this way is the physio^ 
logical study of mind. " So long as the physiologist is only a 
physicist he stands in a one-sided position to the organic world. 
... As the crystal to the mineralogist, the vibrating string to 
the student of acoustics, so also the animal, and even man, is 
to the physicist only a piece of matter. That the animal ex- 
periences pleasure and pain — that with the material life of 
the htmfian frame are connected the joys and sorrows of a soul 
and the vivid intellectual life of a consciousness; this cannot 
change the animal and human body for the physical student into 
anything other than it is — a material complex subject to the 
unalterable laws which govern also the stone and the substance 
of the plant, a material complex whose external and internal 
movements are causally as rigidly connected amongst each 
other, and with the movements of the environment, as the 
working of a machine is with the revolution of its wheels. . . . 
Thus the physiologist as physicist stands behind the scene, and 
while he painfully examines the mechanism and the busy doings 
of the actors behind the drop scenes, he misses the sense of 
the whole which the spectator easily recognizes from the 
front." *• Bergson has much to the same effect in Creative 
Evolution, 

The new psychology with the soul left out, petulantly com- 
plains that it can never find the soul by itself — without its 
clothes, so to speak. " It never does anything," so it seems to 
them, but only because it really does everything as the ever- 
present, willing, and active subject of all experiences, feelings, 
and thoughts. The eye, likewise, sees all but itself which does 
the seeing. Empirical psychology disdains metaphysics, and 
offers to make all things plain. It sweeps away as " supersti- 
tions " the universal faiths and experiences which make men 
truly men, the I, the Will, the Conscience. But its "plain 

^® Uher das Geddchtniss als eine allgemeine Funktion des orgatiischen 
UaUrie, pp. 4, 5. 
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truths '' are simply meaningless to the normal mind. * There 
is no need of any underlying entity, the thotq;hts thcmtchrcs 
are the thinker/' but how can there be thoughts without a 
thinker ? " The mind is only a series of states of conscioot- 
ness/' but how can there be such states if there is no mind to be 
conscious of them? 

James Ward tells us that there are only three akematiircs io 
any theory of personality. ( i ) It is a series of states of con- 
sciousness, which is aware of itself as a series. Of this theory 
he says, ** paradox is too mild a word for it ; even contradiction 
will hardly suffice." (2) It is a series of states in which the 
parts are aware of each other in succession, A of B, B of C and 
C of D, each in turn serving as object and subject Bot this is 
only a multiplying of the conscbus entity, which is denied as 
a unit, into a multitude of entities. (3) All the terms of the 
series exist for a spiritual, self-conscious subject *" HopdewL* 
he tells us, '* is the attempt by means of phrases such as the 
unity of consciousness to dispense with the recognition of a 
conscious subject." ** 

William James contended for '* the logical respectability of 
the spiritualistic position." " I confess," he writes, *" that to 
posit a sotil influenced in some mysterious way by the brain- 
states and rcs|)onding to them by conscious affections ri \\\ 
own, ^conis to me the line of least logical resistance, so fir at 
wc yet have attained. . . . The bare phenomenon, howevrr. the 
immediately knoxim thinj^ whirh on the mental side is in appose- 
ti<»n with the entire l)rain-process is the state of convriau«SK^» 
and not the soul itself. Manv of the stanche^t believers « 
the w)ul admit that we know it only as an inference from ei- 
[H-rifncing its states." *' 

The fart of memory testifies to the reality of personalxtr } 
S Mill. tluMi^h an I'lmpiricist. admits the force of this strange 
certainty and ex(>erience in which lon^^ |iast acts and thoq^t 
reappear as present facts in consciousness though recopuxcd a» 



»« F.nc Brit , Qth Edit., VoL XX. p. 44 

»» VrincifUt of Ptyckohty, VoL 1^ pp. i8l, a. 
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past.^* So also Hoffding tells us that '' In recognition and in 
memory is expressed an inner unity to which the material world 
affords no parallel." ** 

The memories are in themselves present feelings, but they 
involve a strange belief in their own continued existence. 
They imply a permanent substratum which abides, though the 
feelings change and pass. My personal identity consists in 
my being the same " I " who did or felt some specified fact in 
the past recalled by memory. This succession of feelings which 
I call my memory is that by which I distinguish myself from 
other persons. Memory is explained by the physiological psy- 
chologists as impressions left on certain cells in the brain which 
are associated together. True, but they correspond to the pages 
in a daily diary, a glance at any entry awakens a whole related 
group of past experiences most vividly. But the cells like the 
pages, are entirely passive, they are not conscious of their own 
contents any more than are the pages. It is the self which 
makes the impressions, reads and recalls their meaning, and 
recognizes the truth of the record — " I did or felt that thing." 
To doubt the memory's witness to the unity of our being, 
covering all thoughts and feelings, is to doubt the primary fact 
of consciousness, which is the subject matter of psychol- 
ogy. 

Besides this unity of consciousness there is still another prop- 
erty of mind unaccounted for by those who study the phe- 
nomena of the inner life by the methods of exact scientific 
research. Both are so clearly stated by Merz that his words 
should be quoted at length. " The first of these properties is 
the peculiar, unity exhibited by the higher forms of organic 
existence, and still more evident in the phenomena of mental 
or inner life. Instead of unity, it might perhaps be better to 
call it centralization. Now, the more we apply mathematical 
methods, the more we become aware of the impossibility of 
ever arriving at a comprehensive unity by adding units or 
elements together. The sum of atoms or molecules, however 

" Sec Note W. 

** OutUfUs of Psychology, p. 47. 
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artfully put together, never exhibits to our ftasoninf that 
appearance of concentration which the higher organisms or 
our conscious self seem to exhibit ... a special kind of unity 
which cannot be defined, a unity which, even when apparently 
lost in the periods of unconsciousness, is able to reestaMirt 
itself by the wonderful and indefinable property called * mem- 
ory ' — a center which can only be very imperfectly localticd 
— a together which is more than a mathematical sum ; in fact, 
we rise to the conception of individuality — that which cannot 
be divided and put together again out of its parts. 

" The second property is still more remarkable. The world 
... of the inner processes which accompany the highest forms 
of nervous developments in human beings, is capable of un- 
limited growth ; and it is capable of this by a process of be- 
coming external: it becomes external, and, as it were, per- 
petuates itself in language, literature, science and art, Icgtsb* 
tion, society, and the like. We have no analogue of this in 
physical nature, where matter and energy are constant quan- 
tities, and where the growth and multiplication of living mat- 
ter is merely a conversion of existing matter and energy into 
sjKTcial altered forms without increase or <lecrease in ()uantTt\ 
Hut the ((uatitity of the inner thiiifj is continually cm the :-: 
creaNC : in fact, this increase is the only thing of ir.terc*: :r. 
the whole world. 

** Now, no exact scientific treatment of the phcnotncna ^ * 
mind and fxxjy, no psycho-physical view of nature, i* vt«np!r!r 
or satisfactory which passes hv an<l leaves urvlefineii thc*e t» » 
reniarka!)le pn)|>erties of the inner life, of the q»i-phmi<nera 
of nervous actiim, of consciousnes*i. And it seem* l«» rnc 
that Professor Wundt is the only psycho-phy*ici»t %kh<v ♦tart- 
in^j from science and tr\ing to |>cnetrate hy vientiAc melh(.*l« 
into the inner or psychic worM. has treatetl the »is!'icvt ci<r- 

urn 

prchensivcly, and fairly an<l fully tric«l to grandc with !Sr»r 
two f;iits iKTCuliar to the inner world — its centralized uctfr 
anil its capacity of unlimited growth through a process <,i 
externali/atifiti. He has done so hy his phik>vj|ihical theory c: 
' ap|>erccption and will/ and of the ' grui»th of mental vahKs.' 
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two conceptions which lead us into the reaUn of philosophical 
thought" " 

On the principles of psychology itself we must accept and 
ponder all the facts of consciousness, whether we understand 
them or not. We cannot get rid of the fact that human ex- 
periences belong to some one person and no other. This sub- 
jective intuition of the permanent self is correlative with the 
objective intuition of the world's unity and " substance." If we 
question this ever-present witness of the " I " to itself, we 
must question all the affirmations of consciousness, and still 
more the validity of the logical reasoning from which the doubts 
start. 

Equally clear is the witness of our consciousness to the fact 
that this unity rests in an active ego, which is more than a 
" synthetic unity " that passively registers all the diverse expe- 
riences which compose it with absolute indifference as to their 
quality. The "newer" psychology of the Personal Idealists, 
together with Ward, James, Baldwin, Stout, Sturt, Sigwart, 
and others, starts from the universal faith in the self as in- 
tensely active. There is not only perception but active apper- 
ception. Du Bois-Reymond dwells especially on this principle 
of apperception. He is one of those who show signs of a 
decided return to a recognition of personality and the mystery 
of it. Professor James states as axioms the propositions 
that the personal consciousness is continuous as well as chang- 
ing, and that it takes interest in some part of the many objects 
of thought before it, within or without, and constantly makes 
choice between them ; *• a strange fact to which Goethe's 
phrase applies, " Man bids the moment pause." By no legerde- 
main could a " series " fix its " attention " on one of its own 
members. This voluntary element in perception is fatal to the 
passive theory. And Sigwart from the standpoint of Logic 
makes this strong assertion : " In psychology we must start 
from the closed unity of the individual consciousness, and ac- 
cept the fixed Ego as the center of all relations. . . , The ob- 

" History of European Thought in XlXth Century, VoL II, pp. 524, 6. 
»• Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 225. 
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jection that the concq>t of the sotil has rendered no tenrkt 
to psychology applies only to the attempts of rational or meta- 
physical psychology to derive definite predicates from the con- 
cept of substance or of simple essence, instead of oblaintqg 
them from the given, experienced content of life; apart froB 
that, the concept of the soul at any rate renders this service 
to psychology, that from the point of view of method it alooe 
makes psychology possible/'^* 

III. THE WILL AS THE EXPRESSION OF 

PERSONALITY 

The strongest witness to personality is the sense of f rcedoai 
as power to choose between alternative motives or ooarMi 
of action, and to originate phenomena without and control 
thought within. As Augustine vigorously contended the will 
is the man. The will is not a *' faculty/* but the ego itself 
energizing or acting, conscious of self-determination, by free 
choice and with intelligent purpose. The ego acts with m> 
tives or reasons, but is always conscious of the poasibiKty of 
ahernative choices. A necessitated will is no will. 

This sulijea is of vast im{)ort. Ethical life and man't 
spiritual Ixrin^ stand or fall with its acceptance or drnial. \\ 
Ix)tzc savs. •* Thi** crmviction is the absolutely fundamrr.tji 
fjoint nj»on which the entire religious character of our vie* of 
the worM flc|>i*n(N. Ancl for him who docs not dirr\tly e*;<'- 
rience and acknowlrd^je thi^i, all (jnentions of religioiis phik>*- 
ophy are alttjjjether snpcrfliious.** *' The general trend of 
philosophical and scientific and of many ethical writers drr.in 
it, or mn<!itics it into determinism. Huxley thought that "the 
prriK^c-is of science means the Iwinishment of spontaneity," an-i 
S|>encer wrote: ** P^-ychical changes either ccmform to l*w 
or thev do not. If thev do not, this work, in common with a£ 
works on the suf)ject. is sheer nonsense: no science of ps^kcSol* 
og>' is iKiS!»ihIe." Kut '* such ejaculations.*' comments Pn> 



»» t.otju. Vol. II. p. 59J. 

>* f'hUotofhy of KiUgion, p. loa 
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lessor James^ " are beneath criticism." ^* The Neo-H^elians, 
emphasizing spiritual unity, hold freedom to be " irrational/' 
though not all of them tell us as bluntly as Bradley does that, 
considered theoretically or practically, the belief in free will is 
a lingering chimera, like the belief in witches, and that no man 
who respects himself can treat it seriously. 

Yet the weighty voices are not all against free will, as its 
opponents would try to make us believe. All ethical writers 
until recently treated it as the condition of moral life. It had 
in its favor in the past such worthy supporters as Aristotle, 
Cicero, Augustine, Shakespeare, and Kant.*® More recently it 
was defended by Lotze and Martineau. The names of a few 
other advocates may serve to show the respectable following 
that freedom of the will has: In Germany, Eucken, Kuno 
Fischer, Rothe, Stem and Zeller; in France, Boutroux, Del- 
bceuf, Fons^jive, Noels, Renouvier, Secretan, and notably 
Bergson. In Great Britain, A. J. Balfour, Boyce Gibson, Ham- 
ilton, Illingworth, Lodge, Maher, Seth, Rashdall, Romanes, 
Sturt, and James Ward. In America William James has been 
a leading advocate. Illingworth has already been quoted as 
stating that the immense weight of philosophical authority is 
beyond question on the side of freedom of the will.*^ The dis- 
cussion of the denials of freedom will be found in a separate 
chapter." 

Aspects of Will Consciousness 

There are three aspects of will consciousness ; ( i ) delibera- 
tion with choice between divergent motives or desires; (2) 
volition with definite purpose; and (3) execution with effort, 
the origination by immediate causation of phenomena which 
would not begin but for our voluntary action, and the carrying 
out, often after long delay, of fore-determined action. 

I. Deliberation with choice between divergent motives. 
Choice is so prominent an element in will action that it is often 

« Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, p. 576. 

^ Of course the problem was not before them in its modern form. 

« Sec p. 114. 

» Sec Chap. XVIII. 
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used to define the will itself, as by Aristotle, Cicero, and Jona- 
than Edwards. But more important is deliberation, the weigh- 
ing of reasons and the conscious decision between them, for it 
proves we are not mere passive spectators of contending forces 
or motives in our minds, but that we stand apart from the mo- 
tives judging them. We are not the resultant of the final 
action of the strongest of the motives, still less is our will their 
product. We are the active agents, and they the data for de- 
cision. Rothe holds that moral freedom consists in this, that 
the " I " is lord of all motives and can form or modify them, 
can react against them, and can do the contrary to any one of 
them while he concentrates himself within himself. 

The less the deliberation, the less the responsibility, as in 
cases of delirium or insane impulse, when the actions are simpiv 
instinctive. We say of the hasty act of an angry man that 
" he lost control of himself,*' and we blame him for this lack 
of self-control. If he actuallv cannot check himself, as in de- 
lirium, we do not hold him responsible. Attempts haire been 
made to identify free-choice with moth'tlrss decision. We 
are told that if the strongest motive does not decide choice. 
then there i^^ no rhuioc, like the fmirteenth centurv a^* that 
was snppoM'tl to starve l>ivaii*»e lie ouild not make up h:% rr.:- ! 
to which of two exactly e«|nal and e<)ui<!i>tant luy stacks ^f 
shoiiM j;o. I»iit such rea<*niinjij is ah'^ur*!. Will, like V \t. 
niu-t have an ohject. We must know uhat \%e will or de^jrr. 
and that ohject or pur|K)se is urjjed c»r resisted hy man\ «5i\fr 
gent consi.liTati'His which it at once aniusos, pleasure or ;ar-. 
profit or los^, rij^'ht or \vr<njj. I'ree<l>ni docs not mean mo- 
tiveless clioice. hut a free choice or clecisiujj l»ctwcrti nvtne*. 
making; one |»revail hy otir will, like Hrennus throwing h:« 
sword in the scale. .\s Hennan .^chwarz tell* u^. an act of 
Volition is n(»t a mere TesuU.mt of ct-ntendinij nv-tivc*. n^.*? :* 
it deterniine-l hy an idea or a feelinjj. or hy any ctcn;Wt cf 
ideas or feeliues in themselves ; it is determined bv the mhck 
jHTs*>n.ility of the willing suhjcct." 
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2. Volition with definite purpose. Deliberation and de- 
cision are followed by an act of volition directed to a foreseen 
end. Volition is not concerned with choice, for that is past, 
but with intention, the definite aim and purpose, and the means 
to attain it. This constant foresight and intention distinguish 
will-action from instinct and reflex-action. Instinct is organic, 
coordinated action to a certain end without consciousness of 
that end. Reflex action is immediate response to a sudden 
stimulus without conscious will. 

3. Execution with effort. The carrying out of the fore-de- 
termined action is often hindered or delayed. The two pre- 
ceding aspects of will-consciousness have been purely mental, 
this on the other hand emphasizes the realizing of intentions. 
The executive will enters into the world of actualities and ef- 
fects changes in human life and in nature. The long and pur- 
poseful delay between willing a definite act and the carrying it 
out shows that we have full control of our actions. If motive 
alone were the determining cause, action would follow at once 
on impulse. The passage from inner purpose, potentiality, to 
outer deed, actuality, is profoundly significant, for the will thus 
acting on matter with effort is the source of our idea of force. 
The origination in nature of certain phenomena which would 
not happen but for our free act, shows the will to be, within 
limits, a true first cause. 

But equally significant is its action within consciousness, 
which includes attention, control of thoughts, inhibition of 
emotion and action, and inner resistance to force. Each and 
all of these powers refute the theory of Hume,** and prove the 
ego's control of the inner world of consciousness. We cannot 
determine what we shall see with the body's eye, but we can 
determine what we will view with the mind's eye. We can 
preserve a certain train of thought or dismiss it, we can call up 
images of the past and dwell on them, and we can refuse to 
consider those that arise uncalled. Control of the mind, the 
power of concentrated attention, is a mark of mental strength ; 



«* See Note W. 
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i ^-.-i- of it means weakness. Villa asserts that "modem 
,^^.,vjy,ocift«. such as Bain, Wundt, James, Hoffding, Stout, 
C.Vu- and Udd ... all agree upon one point — namely 
.... •- determine and define the true character of conscious 
! 7r • •* necessary to pay special attention to its inner and sub- 

- If aspect, consisting in feeling and volition. Psychology, 

'"*^v ^.^j formerly intellectualistic, may now be said to be 

'1 -v ' volitionist.' The laws of consciousness are sub- 

.vi the laws of feeling and of volition." ** Inhibition 

^**'. j^ression of emotion and bodily action. It is seen most 

'^ V. ^y in self-control when enduring pain or provocation 

'^ . 1 .-V "Better is he that ruleth his spirit, than he that 

.V « citv."" The animal obeys the strongest impulse, 

*' ,. ^« a machine obeys the hand that controls it. But while 

"-. ha5 many of the strongest animal impulses and appetites, 

,v •< hunger and the instinct of self-preservation, he holds 
^ * under control. Finally as the mark of the highest 
'' ^^xl ^*c ^^^'^ ^'^^ resistance to internal difficulty, as in 

, :-• the call to duty when the lower nature desires ease, 

•^ -v resistance to external force, so that, though the body 

.-<hed. the will remains steadfast against all obstacles. 

The Grounds of Belief in Freedom 

•"Ki" .-(ffirwafion of Consciousness 

.->< consciousness of freedom is a mark of humanity. All 

,, *-\e and act under it, and all social life depends on it. 

"^^l ;,.:»iers of freedom do not appeal to any elements in con- 

..^5S, nor to any facts in human life and society. They 

X theory, philosophic or scientific, and rule out all the 

^.nX which makes against it. They simply affirm the im- 

^' " ^ly of freedom on their own premises, but their premises 

«% proven. Theory may be against free-will, but expe- 

'*,is for it. Professor Sidgwick says that there is a 

array of cumulative evidence offered for the in- 

ination of the will, but he admits that over against 

*ry Psychology, p. 373. 
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this is ** the immediate affirmation of consciousness in the mo- 
ment of deliberate action. And certainly, in the case of actions 
in which I have distinct consciousness of choosing between al- 
ternatives of conduct, one of which I conceive as right or 
reasonable, I find it impossible not to think that I can now 
choose to do what I so conceive, however strong may be my 
inclination to act unreasonably, and however uniformly I may 
have yielded to such inclination in the past." " 

But why all this mystification? Why cannot we accept as 
philosophical truth that verdict of our consciousness which we 
assume in the whole course of our lives as true, and which we 
treat as practical truth in all our dealings with each other, and 
in every reflection on ourselves? Why is a verdict of con- 
sciousness — and that the most certain of all — to be treated 
as less trustworthy than a verdict of the senses on purely me- 
chanical lines? 

However, as the various denials of freedom will receive sys- 
tematic treatment in another chapter, we can here be content 
to pass on to other grounds for our belief in freedom. 

2. AMrmation of Conscience 

We are conscious of our freedom because of the conviction 
of duty, the feeling of obligation, the sense of responsibility for 
thought and action, the passing of judgment on others and our- 
selves, and the sense of guilt and remorse after any wrong 
doing. We are more certain of our moral freedom, including 
the power of choice and our responsibility for our choice, than 
of any other fact whatsoever. Two elements stand out clearly 
in moral experience : the insistent voice of conscience that we 
should do right at any cost, and the profound feeling of self- 
condemnation if we fail in a great duty. Social judgment is 
less striking than self- judgment. A man unjustly condemned 
by a court may go to death with peace and upright head, but 
many a criminal has found the burden of conscious guilt too 
great to bear and has sought release from it by voluntary con- 
fession and submission to just penalty. 

^Methods of Ethics, p. 64. 
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Bentham and Tyndall made a futile attempt to ignore ** 
tive" and judge only "act." Bentham proposed that the 
word " ought " be dropped, and in its place phrases suggesting 
pleasure and profit be used. But you cannot destroy facts 
of interior experience simply by abolishing the terms which 
for ages have described them. In the irony of fate, Tyn- 
dall's own death, through a mistake of his wife in giving 
him an overdose of chloral, refuted his theory that pcopk 
must be judged not by their motives but solely by their 
acts. 

Some ethical writers assure us that freedom to choose be> 
tween right and wrong is a delusion, the real use of which 
however they cannot explain. Yet according to the principles 
of evolution, its universality implies reality and usefulness. 
Balfour makes excellent use of this argitment : " The spectack 
of all mankind sufTering under the delusion that in their de> 
cision they are free, when, as a matter of fact, they are nothing 
of the kind, must certainly appear extremely ludicrous to an? 
superior obser\'er, were it possible to conceive, on the natural- 
istic hypothesis, that such observers should exiM : and the 
comc(ly could not l)c otherwise than prratly rclir%*n! a-*^ 
hciphtcnod tiy the fKTformanccs of \hc small <cci of phi: ><■ ^ 
phcrs who, knowing jK-rfrctly as an ah'^tract truth that frrr 
dom i«i an ahsur«lity, yet in moment* of Julanoe ami dcl:heri 
tion fall into the vulvar errnr. a^ if they were vavajje* *>r ii!ea' 
ists. The r<>i»tN of a superstition sf) im-railii'aMe mu<! l:e •!err 
in the fjrounilwork of our inherite«l orijani'^m. an«l mM*t. if rv? 
now, at \c:\<X in the tir*t In'ji^inninjj of sclf-<*on«^riinj*nc^*. ^\^\t 
Iktii essrnti.il t«» tlie welfare of the race which mleruire'! 
It. •• 

Tliere i'^ a va>t <!itTerenre l>etween our fcclmp* after i* 
acii'leiital artinn cauNinj^' tlie »leath of another an«5 after t**' 
same art <1 »ne with malice prei»en*c. < >nc we deeply rrgrtt 
the other causes srlf-con<1emnalion an<l hitter rcm*»r^ Ue 
known onlv tfw) wrll that remorse after wilful sin* is no delui 



»• / . unjjtunj of Pfltff, p. 21. 
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but a bitter reality. S(Mne writers, however, think they can 
explain it as a useful urging to better life in the future. T. H. 
Green succeeds in raising a cloud of dust to obscure his illus- 
tration of Esau's self-reproach. He says that Esslvl might well 
feel remorse for his conduct, for though it was the joint out- 
come of his character and his environment, yet since his prog- 
ress of development included his reaction on circumstances, he 
was bound to regard the act as his own and reproach him- 
self.** Spinoza writes frankly that repentance is not a virtue, 
for it does not spring from reason. On the contrary the man 
who repents of what he has done is doubly wretched. But like 
Green and Holding, who follow him, he held that the delusion 
of remorse has continued a human experience because it has a 
use, for it urges men to avoid the sins which have caused such 
self-reproach. But if character is an unalterably fixed proc- 
ess, then remorse is incredible and foolish, and as the keenest 
expression of the sense of freedom it will lose its moral dy- 
namic just as soon as men come to know that all acts are fated 
by divine decree or mechanical necessity. 

How utterly abhorrent and impossible such a view is, be- 
comes apparent when we apply it to explain a crime like 
the Brockton murder, discussed by Professor James : " We 
feel that, although a perfect mechanical fit to the rest of the 
tmiverse, it is a bad moral fit, and that something else would 
really have been better in its place. But for the deterministic 
philosophy the murder, the sentence, and the prisoner's opti- 
mism were all necessary from eternity ; and nothing else for a 
moment had a ghost of a chance of being put into their place. 
To admit such a chance, the determinists tell us, would be 
to make a suicide of reason ; so we must steel our hearts against 
the thought. ... If this Brockton murder was called for by 
the rest of the universe, if it had to come at its preappointed 
hour, and if nothing else would have been consistent with the 
sense of the whole, what are we to think of the universe ? Are 
we stubbornly to stick to our judgment of regret, and say. 



s* Prolegomena to Ethics, pp. 99 ff. 
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" I will " or " I will not/' we are conscious of our dignity as 
men ; not mere puppets, but fellow workers with God. 

The will in such a case is indeed the man ; we touch here our 
deepest self, Kant's transcendental noumenal man, or St. Paul's 
'* I/' which approves the law of duty. An act of will, sclf-dc* 
termining the life and character, is a psychical fact, a private 
experience which can only be known through a similar expe- 
rience. All the great thinkers and poets of the ages have 
affirmed moral freedom as the very mark of man, but like the 
Scriptures they recognize that true freedom is not release f ran 
all restraint that we may do whatever we will, but the nnil 
law of liberty setting us free from the flaws and fetters of the 
lower self that we may will and love our higher. This is i 
freedom which cannot l>e given us outright, but only a» po- 
tential in our spirit, which it is the high but diflkuh u^k of 
each soul of man to will and strive to aa]uire. till he a^cnn to 
feel that the service of Go<l is in ver>' truth perfect frcrdore 
The highest ethical teaching, realize thy higher self, anJ i.V 
Gospel preaching arc at one. 

Professor James enforces this view, holding that the ifi-wi- 
ficicnt justification of l)clicf in moral frcr(!«»tn i* to !<• fov.r ! :• 
the fact <'f its lUVi-ssity to t'tliical life and human liv!'::*/ f 
*' ( hir strent;th and our inti-llijjcTuo. o-.ir wt-altli. a'll ryr* 
gfKxl luck, arc things wliich warm our heart, and n;.iVr •> '^ 
oursdvcN a match fnr life. Hut drciKT than all ^-i V. :"• T' 
and aMr to vntVuc unto itM-lf with 'Ut t!u*m. i^ the ^»-".*r r* v< 
amount of efTnrt which we can put forth Th- ^c arr. irrcri 
hut effect^, product^, and retlection«i of tlie outer w. r'.d » !"* 
r.ut the etlort •^eem** to Im-Imv^ to an alt«»jjether -litTerrr! 'f^' 
a«i if it were the suh^tantive thinjj wluili wr .i'<- .■*-- ! v*-^ 
were !»tit evlernaN whitji w<' di'ry If tlie * mmt^ h::*.C " 
he.irt and rein-* ' }k* t!ie j-urjo-r i»i thi^ liuman drama !* f *'-• 
is %on^;^t ^eem'4 to !»e what < ttiirt we can m ikr \lr » -■ *' 
makf iin?»e i^ htit a shadow . he wh'» cm make m*.?- h ;• * '^ 
T\u' 1 't;'' \\*»'ld th.at j^irdlc*- ""^ a^^-'Ut puts all ^"T!* of ■. f*-^' 
t«» U-. ati ! te-t«^ us in all *»nrt^ of wa\s Some of the !r*:» '^ 
meet hy a*.tions that arc easy. an<I some of the que>t»om wti^ 
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swer in articulately formulated words. But the deepest ques- 
tion that is ever asked admits of no reply but the dumb turning 
of the will and tightening of our heart-strings as we say, ' Yes, 
I uriU even have it so.' . . . The world thus finds in the heroic 
man its worthy match and mate; and the effort he is able to 
put forth to hold himself erect and keep his heart unshaken is 
the direct measure of his worth and function in the game of 
human life." " 

(For a discussion of the relation of scientific theories to 
human personality see Note X, and for Thomson's views on 
" Brain and Personality " see Note Y.) 

»» Principles of Psychology, VoL II, pp. 573 and 578. 



CHAPTER XVI 

WITNESS OF CONSCIENCE TO PERSON- 
ALITY AND IMMORTALITY 

I. CONSCIOUSNESS OF DUTY AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The consciousness of duty and responsibility is a fonda- 
mental fact in human nature. It was developed, bot not cre- 
ated, by social experience. Conscience draws its bcfuiiiiii(s 
and inspiration from a higher spiritual enviro nm ent and, like 
life, dominates and determines its own development from 
within. Like the will it is intensely personal but relates al- 
ways to others besides the self. The feeling of amghineu to 
render to God and man that which is their due is an inseparable 
element in personality. It fulfils the same function of creating 
and mnintaining form and order among human units, that 
gravitation jkt forms amid the clement* of matter C\o- 
science is the ffK'us of pcrsfmal life, and the generating centrr 
of character. It is an intense form of intuition, a most err- 
tain an<l self-evidencing conviction. As F\merson \aitl of :?. 
** The divine (jHgin of the moral law is fully shown by :l* *•-• 
periority to all the other f)rinriples of our nature. It scesr.* t * 
be more essential to our constitution than any other fer!:rx 
whatever. It dwells so <leei»!y in the human nature that «f 
feel it to Ikt implied in consciousness. Other faculties f a:! — 
Mein^'r)' sleeps; Judgment is impaired or niinetl . Imagirutwr 
drfK»i«s — hut the moral sense abides there still. In our trn 
(IreaniN, it wakes and ju<!ges amid the chaos of the rest T>^ 
depth of its foun<lations in the heart, and the subf!et> c! :*♦ 
nature in eluding investigation into its causes and charartrr 
di«-ti'ii:iiish it eminently aln^ve other principles.'* * 

> /i urntiU of Ralfh Waldo Emerson. 
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Wc studied under the Anthropological Argument the wit- 
ness of conscience to God's moral character as the source and 
basis of righteousness. Here we study the correlative truth 
that our sense of duty toward God and our intimate relation 
to Him implies our own spiritual being. We justify our faith 
in personality by the fact that we have this sense of duty, for 
it is as truly a trait of mankind as walking upright or the power 
of speech^ Unless the reason of man were fundamentally 
moral, as it is fundamentally mathematical, the developed life 
of civilized society were impossible, as impossible as a plant 
without root and seed, as running without feet, as arithmetic 
without the certainty that two and two make four. There is 
an interdependence between social life and ethics. Elach de- 
mands and develops the other. Only through relations with 
other persons, our will agreeing or conflicting with theirs, 
do we comt to a true knowledge of our own personality. 
In all ages and races it has expressed itself in religious faith 
and duties, in family life, in the organization of the tribe and 
the state, and in civil laws. 

The reality and the authority of the feeling of supreme obli- 
gation to do what is felt to be right at any cost to self is not 
affected by the obvious fact that differing races and civiliza- 
tions have differing standards as to good and evil acts. We 
must distinguish between the feeling of " oughtness " to do what 
seems to us to be the right, and the concrete duties as to which 
the sense of obligation does vary among different races and 
ages, according to their stage of ethical culture. The motive 
in these cases determines the quality of the act. Deeds ab- 
horrent to us may have a motive that explains them. St. Paul 
expresses this clearly : " And he that doubteth is condemned 
if he eat, because he eateth not of faith, for whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin." * Faith here means a firm conviction that the 
act is lawful for the doer. 

The important fact is that no tribe has ever been found with- 
out the sense of moral obligation irrespective of pleasure or 

sRom. 14:23. 
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pain, just as none has ever been found without the sense of tbt 
Divine. Individuals in savage tribes often oommit vile and 
cruel acts, but they do not do habitually and as a tribe any- 
thing which their consciences condemn as utteiiy wrong. It 
is easy to exaggerate the peculiarities of race morality, but 
points of agreement among them are greater than the points 
of difference. In savage races, morality is often tribal; men 
of other tribes are enemies. Fighting and hunting are the two 
chief occupations of the savage. While there is much crudtjr 
to enemies and delight in bloodshed, yet they have devdoped 
to k high d^ree the virtues possible in such a condition of life, 
bravery, patience, endurance, industry, and defense of and 
provision for those who are dependant. Some writers, like 
Qodd, consider savages as little better than grqpuious animals 
because they are uncivilized. This is the same mistake as is 
made by those who look on polite society as lifting an indi- 
vidual ipso facto to a higher moral levd. But in truth the 
contrary is often the case, and fine manners may be but s 
veneer over selfishness, deceit, and lust. Low dviUzation and 
low morality are no more identical in savage races than intd- 
lectual culture and moral soundness are among oursdves. 
Comparatively high moral ideas and lives may coexist with a 
very primitive civil order and even with barbarism. We must 
not judge backward races by our high ideals of Christian duty, 
to which we ourselves do not attain, but according to the light 
of their day. 

Human history is a process of ethical and social education, 
and the progress must be slow in order to be real — not mere 
obedience to authority but an inner growth in moral convic- 
tions. Each step in ethical development is marked by a con- 
sciousness of the imperfection of the preceding stages. As 
moral life develops, the great teachers of a nation condemn 
earlier unworthy ideas of God. A striking instance of this is 
seen in the protest of conscience against the immoral elements 
in the popular religion of Greece. Plato banished Homer and 
Hesiod from his Republic because of the conception they gave 
of the gods. The Greek tragic poets also condemned them. 
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Abraham on the heights overlooking Sodom protested even 
to the angel of the Lord against action which seemed to him 
imjust He was not condemned for his appeal to his own 
sense of right. It is the glory of Israel that this instance was 
typical. She could not outgrow her religion, as a system, as 
the Greeks did, for the prophets of the Lord were her teachers, 
and their revelation of His righteousness was the mainspring 
of her ethical growth. Thus she gradually, though reluctantly, 
learned to subordinate ritual to ethical duty and spiritual re- 
ligion. 

In some early peoples and religions, as we saw, retribution 
was not connected with the conception of the future state. 
But in the vast majority of religions, man's craving for justice, 
his profound sense of the divine source of goodness, developed 
the faith that God must somewhere and somehow vindicate 
Himself, and that souls who trust Him will not perish like the 
brutes. With the rise of this conception, the future life re- 
ceived a vividness and clearness which it did not have before. 
The idea of progress and happiness in the next world arose, 
and immortality, based not on selfish grounds but on highest 
hopes, became a necessity for noble souls, something without 
which faith itself trembles and grows weak. In spite of the 
apparent power of evil, the soul felt that there must be some 
One to whom it could appeal in the certain hope that righteous- 
ness would not forever be weak before evil, that right must 
prove victorious, if not here, then, in the world of spirits be- 
yond, and so the very darkness of earth drove man to look 
beyond the earth. That God in due time will vindicate His 
righteousness is part of the revelation of God in Christ. Noth- 
ing is more prominent in the Gospel than the certainty that 
the other world will unveil the everlasting distinctions of good 
and evil that are half lost in the twilight of this sinful ex- 
istence. 

That the Messiah would judge the world was a central ele- 
ment in the teaching of Christ. It was this ethical element in 
His Gospel, as much as His resurrection, that " cast light upon 
life and immortality," and made the latter a real living convic- 
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In deeds of daring rectitude, in toom 

Of miserable aims that end with self. 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stmrs. 

And with their mild persistence urge nan's scmrch 

To vaster issues." 

There is an element of nobility in this wish and hope. It 
was realized on a large scale in the faith of the early Hetnntws, 
who thought little of their own personal immortality, bat 
worked and prayed for the kingdom of God among tbdr 
descendants. Public spirited men often give large simis for 
institutions which shall benefit coming generations, and such a 
mot've has its place and value. The harm comes only when 
this idea is made a substitute for, instead of a complement of, 
personal immortality. 

The strange fancy prevails in some quarters that this cor* 
poratc immortality is less selfish than the Christian ideal, be* 
cause the individual works for a good which he will nrrcr 
see or share. But there is nothing selfish in desiring to see 
the fruits of onc*s own kindly deeds. Fairbaim speaks of the 
strong influence on his own character of his maternal grand* 
fatluT, whom he never s.'iw. hut who was his mother *» i<kA! 
aiul ins|)iration in the hrinjjin^ up of her j»on. Can %kc l«c* 
licve that the grandfather is le>s nohle in aim antl clur^vtcr. 
if now he rejoices to see the working out for giH>d of hj* 
life in the hves of others? 

It i> enoiifjh to con<lemn any such teaching tli.it ihr m\<3^e 
of ♦'Uch cnrjH'rate immortahty wouM !>c \%ithoi:t any mt'.urrKc 
on the hve> <>f conunon men. who woiihl then care little i^*r 
anything hut self-incluljjcnce. .\s Kenan vaid : "You xmII 
get much le^s fmm a humanity which d<ics not Wlicvc m t.Sc 
innntirtahty of t!ie sonl tlian from one which «^»c* l<hr>c 
Nai«'le«in linnai arte, who ha<! certainly a profimn ! kni m!- 
c<l^:c of men. niiisec! to hstcn to the argvuncnt% \n fa\or v.: 
*• tfi.it ania/inj; hyhrid. 'Ihcfphilanthropy, ofT»pring of f* 
(io<l«!eNN of KeaMm and I^ I<eveilliere-Let>caux." He rraSt 
thi*« cni-liinj^' retort to M. Mathicu. " What is your Thco(>hilaft- 
thropy ? Oh, don't talk to me of a religion which only lakes 
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me for this life, without telling me whence I come or whither 
I go."* John Fiske exclaims impatiently, "The positivist 
argument that the only worthy immortality is survival in the 
grateful remembrance of one's fellow creatures would hardly 
be regarded as anything but a travesty and a trick. If the 
world's long cherished beliefs are to fall, in God's name let 
them fall, but save us from the intellectual hypocrisy that 
goes about pretending we are none the poorer ! " • 

However, the objection that the hope of personal immor- 
tality is disguised selfishness springs from a misconception of 
its whole spirit. To deny that goodness depends on reward is 
a very different thing from saying that goodness and truth 
themselves are transitory things which perish when man dies. 
No goodness worthy of the name ever did spring from desire 
for pay, or fear of harm. No true love of God or man can 
ever be selfish. But in saying this we do not mean that we 
may not aim at ethical qualities and desire the inner peace and 
blessedness which they bring with them, just as St. Paul al- 
ways sought a "conscience void of offense toward God and 
men."** Spiritual qualities bring spiritual blessings — com- 
munion with God, peace passing understanding, joy in the serv- 
ice of God, freedom from " the body of death," ** and power 
to grow in grace and to realize our noblest possibilities. Such 
spiritual blessings are included in Christ's Beatitudes, where 
each grace has its cognate beatitude in kind, as for instance, 
" Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled." ** We long for the future life because 
of the promise it gives of reunion with our lost ones, and the 
possibility it offers of wide service in the Master's Kingdom, 
for we are told that when He pronounces His " Well done, 
good and faithful servant," He makes His reward in terms 
of opportunity for twice as much continued service. Envy 
and jealousy would mar Heaven itself, as we learn from the 

• Rose, Life of Napoleon I, Vol. I, p. 252. 

• Through Nature to God, p. 170. 
^•Acts 24:16. 

"Rom. 7:24. 
" Matt 5 :6. 
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Parable of the Laborers. The character of virtue is lowered 
by selfish working for reward. As Tennyson tells us the de* 
sire of virtue is ** the glory of going on, and still to be.** 

" Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song. 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea — 

Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong — 
Kay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she; 

Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 

" The wages of sin is death : if the wages of Virtue be dust* 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the tf? 

She desired no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just. 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a stmimer sky: 

Give her the wages of going on, and not to die." ^* 

II. THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY 

We cannot prove immortality; we can only give confiniia- 
tory hints of a universal hope, hints that can not be pot as 
forcibly as those that make for faith in God. Thb belief to be 
clear demands a soul capable of it, and in time with it. A 
true and satisfying sense of immortality mtut be achieved 
through life, not through intellect. It cannot be taken second- 
hand. \Vc nni'-t slainl on the divine sicic of life, ar.if th:rk 
from that point of view, l)cfnrc wc can 1)C assured and ccr:-.- 
of ctcnial life. " Tlic faiili in immortahty dci>cnd< or. a srr.^ 
of it begotten, not on an argument for it contlu'Ird.*" ^ : 
H(»raie liiisjuull, arid I'rederic \V. KcilK'rt'^ n hcl*l that. " thr 
nearer yon a|'|»ro.ii!i the in-tirutive >tate, the UKjrc ind*.:V:ta^ 1< 
iininorlahty l)evon:es/* 

lanie** .Martineau tells u< that man d«»e^ nf»t !ielic\e in trr.- 
mortality Uva'.i-e it ha** e\er l)cen jToven. hut he is f.^rof 
tr\ing to prove it. l»cc.iu-e he cannot lu-lp l)clieMn|^ :t J{f 
writes: " Were the pm! lem surrenclered t(» phv^ii* an I mrtj 
physiv**. it could never <|tiit itn state of su'^j^-nie. there m.^^1 
l>e i;< thir.g to forbid the future: there W'»uld I* nochtn^ :► 
promi>e it ; and in such .1 (juestion this intellectual talas-'c 
wiiidd t>c tantamount to practical negation. Not till »e t=r= 
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to the fnoral aspects of Death, do we meet with the presiding 
reasons which give the casting vote: here it is that, having 
got the conditions of the case into right form, we call the real 
evidence and weigh the probabilities to which it points. When 
I speak of ' moral ' aspects, I mean all that are relative to the 
character, either of God as the ordainer, or of man as the self- 
knowing subject of death. As between beings, Divine and 
human, standing in spiritual relations to each other, what place 
does this institute hold, and what significance does it appar- 
ently possess? . . . With us human beings, the usual animal 
order of means and ends is inverted; the inner springs of 
action, instead of merely serving the organism, dominate and 
use it: our faculties are set up on their own account, and 
carry their own ends. From this position I now advance a 
further step, and say that the divine ends manifestly in- 
wrought in our human nature and life are continuous and of 
large reach; and, being here only partially or even incipiently 
attained, indicate that the present term of years is but a frag^ 
ment and a prelude." ** 

It is not strange that immortality cannot be demonstrated. 
As Dr. Osier put it in a lecture, " Science is organized knowl- 
edge, and knowledge is of things we see. Now the things that 
are seen are temporal; of the things that are unseen science 
knows nothing, and has at present no means of knowing any- 
thing." On the other hand neither science nor philosophy can 
give any good and valid reasons against immortality. The 
facts of life, especially on the inward side, point plainly to a 
future life, but it is impossible to demonstrate its existence 
scientifically by verification, for to do so one would have to die, 
and pass into the future state. This proof, in the nature of 
the case we cannot have now. But we may meanwhile ponder 
the many facts of life, and inner experiences, hopes and con- 
victions, which confirm the natural faith in immortality. 

The charge is made in some quarters that the interest in the 
future life is declining, and that many are claiming they de- 



^^ Study of Religion, VoL II, pp. 346, 7- 
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sire no nx>re than this life Bat the main fromid for sndi 
views is probably discontent with the old conceplioB of Hcai 
as a place merdy of rest, or of praise without active 
This is a repelling rather than an attractive thoqfhl lo Ae 
modem man. Nor is it the Scripture tcachi^f, for H^ 
b there rightly pictured as a city — the ideal state- 
abounding duties and the strength to do them. Confidence in 
the life everhsting will be restored and become a vital fador 
in men's conduct if they are taught that every adhrily of 
which human beings are capable is a sacred thing. «Uch 
in the divine ideal of it is altogether noble, bcaiitifal« worthy 
of all honor, and not destined to perish m the anqg, hot lo 
be trained to ever higher and higher perfection till its 
i. niuniuWe Thu. in Browning', wonb. 

"All thst we have willed or hoped or dreHned of aood shal 

Not its semblance but itself; no beAntj, nor good, nor 

Whose voice has fone forth, bat each sonrives lor the 

When eternity confirms the conception of an boor. 

The high that proired too high, the heroic for ctfth too haf< 

The passion thst left the groond to lose itsdf in the shy. 

Arc music tent up to God by the lover and the bard; 

Enough that he heard it once : we shall hear it by and by * ** 

The Incompleteness of Life 

Our faith in immortality is strengthened by the feeling, that 
our mental and spiritual c<iui|>ment is in cxccm of our preser.t 
needs. ICarth docs not offer a field large enough for the raer* 
cise of our highest powers and, the more gifted a man is. the 
more he realizes his failure to attain his ideal. ( >n the earth!y 
pbne there is an enormous waste of pr)wer, without a paraDri 
elsewhere, for the brutes have only such faculties as are io*iis- 
peni^ahle in the struggle for life; they are not so made as to 
dream clrcams anci see visions and aspire to ideals which the 
speedy coming of certain death mocks at. and stamps as foO« 
Man transcends in thought all physical limits which hiisd ihss 
body : memory oversteps them, imagination soars beyond tl 

»• Abi VogUf. 
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sympathy forgets them, mathematical thought searches secrets 
in farthest space and remotest time, and man is at home in 
the infinite. This freedom from any temporal or spatial limi- 
tations is not confined to great minds. It is the peculiar 
privilege of all human thought, forming its background, 
though not always present in the consciousness, just as we all 
live and act under the infinite sky though for the most part 
we think not of it. This appears from the simple analysis of 
the four ways in which we set our life at any present moment 
over against a larger life and world, (i) We are never con- 
scious of our present thought or action without more or less 
vivid memory of our past life and thought of the years before 
us. (2) We associate and contrast our individual life with 
the social organism of the family and the state, which likewise 
reach far back and stretch forward. (3) The man of thought 
passes beyond this and contemplates all life, organic and hu- 
man in contrast with the world-whole, the universe out-reach- 
ing us on every side, yet not beyond our thought's grasp. 
(4) This reach of vision grasping the cosmic process as one 
whole, a related system of things in time and space, carries 
with it inevitably the faith or certainty of an eternal spiritual 
order transcending the physical world as its source and sup- 
port Our very feeling of the transitory character of all 
earthly things arises from our deeper feeling of a higher ex- 
istence that passeth not but abideth forever. 

William James says that " the demand for immortality is 
nowadays essentially teleological. We believe ourselves im- 
mortal because we believe ourselves fit for immortality."^* 
He thinks that " what Lotze says of immortality is about all 
that human wisdom can say," *^ and quotes him as follows : 
" We have no other principle for deciding it than this general 
idealistic belief : that every created 'thing will continue whose 
continuapce belongs to the meaning of the world, and so long 
as it does so belong; whilst every one will pass away whose 
reality is justified only in a transitory phase of the world's 

!• Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 348. 
" Ibid., p. 349. 
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course. That thb principle admits of no further appliaitioQ 
in human hands need hardly be said. IV0 surely know ool 
the merits which may give to one being a daim on eternity, 
nor the defects which would cut others off." *• 

It would impeach the whole truthfulness of Nature, who 
with her endowments gives the opportunity of their exercise, 
if there were no realm where the noblest elements in nan. 
reason and spirit, which especially constitute him a human 
being, could not reach their perfect expression and com- 
pletion. Goethe bears testimony to this, '* My bdief in the inn 
mortality of the soul springs from the idea of activity; for 
when I persevere to the end in a course of restless activity, I 
have a sort of guarantee from Nature that, when the present 
form of my existence proves itself inadequate for the enetfii- 
ing of my spirit, she will provide another form more appropri- 
ate. Wlien a man is seventy-five years old, he cmnnol avoid 
now and then thinking of death. This thought, when it 
leaves me in a state of [)erfect peace, for I have the 
assured conviction that our soul is of an essence absolutely 
indestructible ; an essence that works on from eternity to eter- 
nity. It is like the siin.which to our earthly eye* ^ink* and *rt%. 
but in reality never sinks, Init shines on tince.isingly." '• 

lUit in reply to such hope^^. we are sometimes Muntiv • 'i 
that when all is sai<l, man is an animal and snhject to the Ia»« 
of all animal life. Why should he in siihlimc self-conceit ex- 
pert to survive when they f»eri*»h. lUit the analog>' hah* 
there is an enormo'is <litTt'rcnce in a vital jKnnt. A *<^i de- 
velops <luly and nnlerly int«# a |>erfect plant whuh. ha\:-^ 
broufjfit ft rth a flower and then a see«l like to itself, wiihetf 
an<l <!ieN. its whole work done, its end attained This c%c!e :• 
true of man's physical nature alv*. in all ca*es where t^f 
Inxlily de\cl<»pinent run<i its full cttur^e and a child is ^■'•t. 
to take ll'.r place (.f the man Vkho dies. Hut the W^\y and :t» 
life is not that whili diflerentiates man from the liea*t. it ii 
his mind and s[>irit, and here the anak^* fails. No maa at- 



»• Sfflaphytik. f 24} f»n. 

*^ CoHversaiu^'m unih Ltkermann, Feb. 4, lijg. 
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tains his loftiest mental stature, still less his spiritual ideal. 

Even the longest life, is incomplete on its intellectual side. 
Such a life as Goethe's finds on materialistic principles its best 
symbol in a broken column — a work well begfun but left in- 
complete. But such a symbol, though common in cemeteries, 
has no place in Christian thought. Life for children of the 
Highest can have no broken lines. Measured in time's brief 
sections the other part is hidden — it does seem broken off — 
but seen as God sees it and as we shall see it one day, it rises 
upward without a break or flaw. 

Even the preparation for man's proper work in the world 
in full activity is out of all proportion to the time available 
for that work. Ten years at least are required for intelligence 
and self-control to replace the instincts and appetites which 
form the sole glides for the half-animal child, another fifteen 
years are needed for the physical growth and education and 
maturity of manhood, thirty or thirty-five years must suffice 
for the strong and rejoicing exercise of the slowly maturing 
powers, and the remaining twenty-five belong to the forces of 
decay, beginning later in some lives than in others, but inevi- 
table in all. This is the record of human life at its best; it 
takes no account of the hours, totalling years, past in sleep, or 
lost through sickness or fatigue, and it passes over the multi- 
tude of pathetic cases where noble souls are early called away, 
their promise unfulfilled, their fund of energy, to the human 
eye, wasted. 

So far from men's outgrowing the craving for a larger, 
unbounded life, as some declare, the progress of science, the 
conquests of civilization, the garnered fruits of the world's 
culture, make the future life more than ever an urgent need 
in strong and healthy souls. The rebellion against " dusty 
death," the demand for immortality as the only just consumma- 
tion of life's fragmentary beginnings and many failures, grows 
more intense as man becomes more conscious of his divine 
gift of reading the thoughts of his Maker. In the morning 
of fresh enthusiasms and vigorous power, the student presses 
forward eager and exulting, and storms the lofty heights of 
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known science only, like Moses on Pisgah, to die reluctant in 
full sight of the promised land of wider knowledge and 
grander power, to fall with palsied hand and weakened eye and 
failing brain. With all the vast increase of human knowledge 
and the marvelous expanding of our faculties, our sympathies, 
and our aspirations, the melancholy fact remains that there has 
come no increase of years wherein to use them. This is the 
sad note which Browning strikes in Clean, the poem in which 
he pictures the wide culture of our day as the lofty watch- 
tower lifting the man of thought far above the dreary flats of 
common-place life. ** But, alas, the soul now climbs it just to 
perish there ! " seeing all the beauty, craving all the light, cagrr 
for the wider reaches of thought and knowledge open to the 
exulting gazer from the height, but yet not able to do more 
in proportion to the opportunity than men in the narrxmer 
horizon of early days before the stately tower of science wa« 
upreared with its wider outlook on infinite space and time, h 
does seem that to the man, 

"Who seest the wider but lo sigh the more. 

Most progress is most fiilurc." 

Well mav tho thinker who limits his onthxik lo the honr.Tr* 
of earth cry out in fiitternesK of ju>ul a^anist the limitati'»r.* i 
kno\\leili;e. af^aiiist tlie har«l antithe>iN fK-t^^crn the art tJu! :» 
lonp and the lite that is short. an<l rcln^l a^ain-t the !a!c thi! 
weakens his hrain (»r ends his life jnst a^ he ha* acijrnml \t< 
wis<I()m which conies uith \ears of hroadenii:|; cxfxTicTU-c ar * 
mature thought. 

Cleon, the man of many-sided jjenius. jR>ct. arti*t. architcvt. 
musician, and autliur. cries: 

"It M so horriMc. 
I dare at times iiiufcinr to niv nrrd 
Some fiittirc state revealed to us by 7eus. 
I'nhmited in ca|>abihty 
\'\ X jny, as thi* \s in (!esire f«^f jt^r. 
— To seek which, the joy-hung tr forces as * 
That, stung hy straitness of our life, made ttrail 
On purpose to make pnxed the life at lartc— > 
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Freed by the throbbing imi^ulse we call death, 
We burst there as the worm into the fly, 
Who, while a worm still, wants his wings. But no! 
Zeus has not yet revealed it; and alas. 
He must have done so, were it possible ! " 

But Qeon the pagan, looks with contempt at the Christian 
who has had the revelation. 

" Thou canst not think a mere barbarian Jew, 
As Paulus proves to be, one circumcised. 
Hath access to a secret shut from us? 
Thou wrongest our philosophy, O King, 
In stooping to inquire of such an one. 
As if his answer could impose at all ! 



Their doctrine could be held by no sane man." 

We feel instinctively that moral character is the highest, 
holiest thing we know; that its discipline and perfecting is 
the one credible aim and purport of the great worlds of mat- 
ter. The value of the soul and its infinite possibilities is the 
special revelation of Christianity, which intensified the sense of 
personality, but noble hearts all the world over have dimly 
felt it even in the days of darkness. They sadly complained 
that the divine purpose in respect to man, the realizing of all 
that was highest in his capacities, fails utterly if this life be all, 
and in none more clearly than in the noblest, whose imperfect 
goodness and unrealized aims no one is so ready to admit as 
they themselves are. We feel with Arnold that resignation is 
difficult in view of the shortness and uncertainty of human ex- 
istence, 

" A life 
With large results so little rife. 
Though bearable, seems hardly worth 
This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth." '^ 

Read such a life as that of John Stirling, unknown to the 
world, yet blessed with such biographers as J. Hare and Car- 
lyle, or drink in the beauty of such souls as Keats or Sidney 

*• Resignation, 
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wiUs, all ideals, all righteousness, and all faiths must vanish 
with the disappearance of these wills — a thought which car- 
ries with it the loss of faith in God Himself. We fed it 
cannot be, especially in the light of what we know of the 
relations between God and man. 

Ilf MORTALITY IMPLIED IN ANY CoMMUNIOK WITH GoO 

Man's very faith in God carries with it the assurance of a 
spiritual life, for of all our ideas, none is so useless for purdy 
physical existence as that of God, and it could not arise, as we 
have seen, from our phenomenal experience. For man to 
know God, likeness in being is required — only spirit can knov 
spirit. For God to love man — as devout experience tenifics 
He does — human worth is re(|uired. The Eternal One docs 
not love ephemera. If the noble souls who have known the 
loving God most truly and realized His feltowship in the spirit, 
pass away into nothingness, would not God suffer perpctial 
bereavement as He buries in continuous succession the unful* 
filled promises of His own creation, which must then be reck* 
oned as failures? The long procession of mankind would 
be naught l)iit an unending funeral train I>a^^ing before cSe 
throne of the Kternal One, who, though calleil ** ( Hir I'ather. * 
would yet \k unable to save His diilciren from ()t>af>s<aranve 
in the empty voi«l. 

When the Jews saw Jesus weq>ing at the ti»mb of I^;an:$. 
they said, " Heliold how he loved hini ! Could not tht^ m^r.. 
who ojKrne*! the eyes of liim that was hlind. ha\e cati^^t! ih^t 
this man should not die?"" The argument is valid I^^»t 
which has omnij>otence at its dis|M>sal is not true love if rt j<r- 
mits not simply the IkhIv of the l<)\cd one. but the »f'trit alto, 
to |K.Tish utterly. i>ro\%ning has the same thought: 

-He, the Kternal Fir^t and Ijl^U 
Who. in hi% p<i%irr. had »o ftiirpa%ft««5 
All man mncri^e* c»f mhat i« might, — 
Whose wiMlom tuo. showed inhnitc, 
>- WutiM pruve as infinitely good ; 



"John II ;j6, 7. 
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Would never (my soul understood), 
With power to work all love desires, 
Bestow e'en less than man requires." ^* 

Christ gave the Jews of His day who denied immortality 
an argument they could not refute, " But that the dead are 
raised, even Moses showed, in the place concerning the Bush, 
when he called the Lord the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob. Now he is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living ; for all live unto Hint," ^* 

Man is the only animal who theologizes, i.e., thinks of and 
believes in God, and he is the only animal who foresees death 
and sees beyond it. The two ** faiths " are correlative, the ex- 
pression of spiritual instincts which may be trusted as certainly 
as the bird trusts the strange impulse that drives it to the far- 
off South which it has never seen before. This faith of man 
in his own spirit cannot be explained as due to " sense impres- 
sions/' for the simple reason that no outer experiences could 
suggest it, as the psychologists themselves declare. The evo- 
faidonists' maxim of utility fails utterly to explain the univer- 
sal ideas of God and immortality, for man, as an animal, has 
no more use for that concept than other brutes. It has no 
relation to his animal functions of eating, self-preservation, and 
reproduction. Nor does it help him in his purely worldly life, 
for the believer is not necessarily rewarded on earth. Some 
men of pure science boast that they have no need of " that 
hjrpotfaesis." But in the realm of the ethical, social, and reli- 
gious life, it is a most potent and vivifying faith, which justifies 
itself by its fruits without, and certifies itself to the soul within. 

This intercommunion between God and man implies two 
thoughts converging in one. (i) Man made in God*s image 
is His child, and not merely His creature. Christ showed this 
by many comparisons between man and the rest of creation, 
and by His proclamation of God as the Father of all men. 
Therefore man can know God. (2) God's care for man and 
His self-revelation to him show God's estimate of him and his 
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that poets study man, not on the side of the body at scientists 
do, nor of the mind as do philosophers, but chiefly on the inner 
side of feeling, gives force to their witness to God and immor- 
tality. 

The starting point of religion is never mere reason. Man 
has instinctive faith, the intuition of the divine. The great 
poets appeal to this underlying faith and awaken it to dear 
vision, making us realize its deep significance. *' The greatest 
thing a human soul ever does," writes Ruskin, '* is to ice 
something clearly and then to tell what it has seen in clear 
speech. Hundreds of people can talk for one who can think, 
and thousands can think for one who can see. To see with 
deep insight and speak with power is ixKtry, prophecy, religion 
all in one." It is because the poets are seers, because tbty 
breathe the atmosphere of admiration, hope, and k>ve in which 
men at their highest live, that they afford a witness to the 
deeper nature of man, and the high and holy things of God, 
more beautiful in form and convincing in force than any words 
of the philosophers. 

The most hopeful element in the thought of today b that 
the spirit of the poets is Ixrpnnin^ to afTci't the thought ci 
the thinkers. The sinjjer*s clear viNion rou>e^ new Kj^< m 
their hearts and thev <lare now to >ink their shafts of anaS^n 
deeper than the intellectual stratum into the pr4>foun(ler morl! 
of feelinj; an«l will, the elmiental nature of nun. Prx>lc**^'r 
llnfldin^ in liis recent l'hUos<^phy of Kclujum, concetic^ ih-! 
*' it well may Ik» that |HK*try K*^^"* more jKrrfcct expre*»».<i :^ 
the hijjhest Reality than any scientific concef»t can ever *k> 

When we sj)eak of the |HK*ts in this conntvlion. ne mcAn the 
Christian |K>et«i. Here and there we do find in the x:c^^t 
(ireek poets, as we have ^ccn. strains hreathinf: hij^h htif^^ *.■: 
the life to come. Hut such thouj^dits were the heritage of !r< 
few, the many jjro|»ed in darkness Hut the ancient h<«(i<^ cits 
at the hifjhest never rose inti> strong convictions, full of m^jurj- 
tion. Nt»where <lo we realize >o clearlv the work of clin^tus- 
ity in revealing the tnith of life and inunortality, a» when •€ 
compare the ancient and modern |>oct». Thus there b an »- 
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finite difference between Homer and Dante. It is not simply 
that more than two thousand years have elapsed between them, 
but that the Christian poet stands in the clear light of the eternal 
world, while the Greek lives in the dim twilight of uncertainty. 
What characterized the Greek poetry was the vitality of the 
earth life, full of fresh interest and eager expectations — Hades 
was a shadow. But of the higher consciousness of the Middle 
Ages it might ahnost be said that the two are reversed. Earth 
is shadowy and Heaven and Hell the reality. Dante's great 
lessons, it must be remembered, are independent of their local 
clothing in the ideas and dogmas of his age. He speaks to 
all men in clearest words of the awful significance of human 
life, lived in the felt presence of that eternal world io which 
man in spirit belongs. He sets forth the infinite worth of 
goodness, and the infinite guilt of sin, and the momentous 
consequences of our choices in time on our destiny in eter- 
nity. 

From Dante on to the nineteenth century there is not a great 
poet in Christendom who can be quoted as a whole on the 
atheistic or materialistic side. They have their sceptical moods 
fike all who think deeply, but there is " just so much of doubt, 
as bids them plant a foot upon the Sun-road." It could not 
be otherwise for they see through the phantom show of things 
into the abiding realities of God, into the deeper realm of 
motive and principle, hope and faith, whence springs the ethical 
and spiritual life. Their world reaches up into the heights 
and down into the depths beyond the plummet of the senses. 
B^rth does not confine it. Time does not limit it. Even 
when the world to come is not definitely mentioned, the thought 
of it is ever present, like the mighty dome of the sky over- 
arching with the infinity of space our petty earth. 

This is true of the whole abounding life and thought of the 
wonderful Elizabethan period and of no writer is it more true 
than of Shakespeare — most objective of all poets, laying bare 
the hearts of men, but hiding his own so completely that we 
cannot tell even in the Sonnets, whether or no we touch the 
real man. Yet the Sonnets do seem in a few cases to reveal 
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le Eternal would not make (rienda with l! 

Di a uay. Man, on earth for but i few and quiddr P 

in, loiDwa the Eternal One bccaux He hai immIb 

lets than Elohhn. ThU thought that conununiao i 

lies continncd life in God. a relation which the n 

m of death cannot break or end, is the itnmg foOMli 

in an immortality worthy of our hopes. 

" Oh, rf lh*i plod, (nmiag the pad. 
Your Hrorihip Utu jroD up to God. 
Not of the earth had jt yuur binK 
Othm are yt of better worth. 

SfHriti. not day, 

CfafMrcB of 4»T. 
Not beut* of bardcn, kmI* thai fnj." 
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Addison's Twenty-third Psalm, is Hadrian's hymn to the soul 
which was reset by Pope. Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate, re- 
cently stated that in his youth, he could repeat the whole of 
The Deserted Village, the Essay on Man and the Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard. They are representative eighteenth cen- 
tury poems, and they are as silent in respect to the great 
truths of Christianity as though their writers had never heard 
the name of Jesus Christ, or the sound of His Gospel. Con- 
trast them with nineteenth century lyrics and dramatic poems 
and we have reason for hopefulness. If Christianity sur- 
vived that polite indifference, it will surely be impregnable after 
the glowing and outspoken faith of the Victorian age. 

But at eventide it was light. The close of the eighteenth 
century was marked by the most remarkable revival of spiritual 
thought in the history of literature. It came with the sudden- 
ness of a glorious sunrise and quickening breeze after the suffo- 
cating night of damp, low-lying clouds. The first streaks of 
the dawn are found in Cowper and Thomson, who broke away 
from the artificial meter and matter of the school of Pope, 
with its dislike of nature and distaste for simplicity of life. 
Their muse does not leave the peaceful homes in quiet places 
for the feverish gaiety and excitement of the town. The kind 
reception given to The Task, and the many friends it won for 
the shy and morbid poet, shows that the heart of England 
was still sound. 

Cowper is the forerunner of Wordsworth, and many passages 
describing peaceful rural scenes read almost like extracts from 
the latter's poems. But he lacks the depths of Wordsworth's 
nobler thought, though he is more specifically Christian in his 
attitude to Christ; as in these words where we have the first 
expression of the immanence of God spiritually present through 
Christ in heart and soul. 

" Thou art the source and center of all minds, 
Their only point of rest, eternal Word ! 
From Thee departing, they are lost and rove 
At random, without honor, hope, or peace. 
From Thee is all that sooths the life of man» 
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Hit high endeavor, and his glad saoccst. 
Hit strength to suffer, and his will to senre. 
But, O Thou bounteous Giver of all good. 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown! 
Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor. 
And with thee rich, take what thou wih away! "« 

A band of earnest and thoughtful poets arose in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century as the result of two great 
movements, the revival of spiritual Christianity tmder Wesley 
and the Evangelicals, and the heart-stirring hopes and faiths 
aroused by the French Revolution, with its assertion of the 
rights and dignity of man, ere they disappeared in the glooai 
of "' The Terror " in France and the military despotism of Na- 
poleon. These were the Lake Poets, Byron, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth. It was an entirely new 
feature in English poetry, and to find its like in rcligkms 
thought we must go back to the Christian Platonists, Henry 
More and Benjamin Whichcote. The marvel is that a pre- 
cisely similar movement took place in about the same period 
in Germany under the lead of Herder, Lessing, SWhiller and 
Goethe, by all of whom Colcridfjr was prcatly inrtiirnrM Vn< 
all of the I-akc INn'ts arc specifically C'hrislian. !»i!t c\rr. X'^t 
poets of the Kevr>lt, l*yron and Shelley, who are arr:- 
Christian, strike a fleeper note an<l have more faith than :' :< 
or Dryden. Shrlley, !nr)re sinned apain*t tlian "^inn'r^. •'. r -^ 
sympathy ^►r pity was •-hown him. stnuk a der;<r r. :r tKj- 
lU-ron. At the verv heart of lii^ revolt ai:ain*>t the ^'.ca ! -r. "! 
of thinj^s estahli-he<l, is the I'njjinjj which makes rri-a'ct^T * 
exclaim : 

" . . I wo'iM fain 

\\c what it i* mv destiny f^ he. 

The *a\ior and thr strmRth of suffering nuin. 

Or *irk intn thr oriKir^al Ku*f ^f thinu% " 

In them all there i^ the Ijrcath of a new spirit. con*r:o:* •• 
Goal's nearness and reality in the fi^rrat world of nature, rti 

« Th4 Task. V : lines ftQ6-^o6i 
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Source and Life. They have glimpses of the vast Power at 
the heart of nature. 

"Which wields the world with never weaned love 
Sustains it from below, and kindles it above." 

One evident characteristic of this school was a weak sense of 
man's personal being as distinct from God. They all incline 
to the extreme form of the Divine Immanence which dwells 
so intently on God's presence in nature, that man's own per- 
sonality shrinks almost out of sight. 

Wordsworth is easily the leader of this group. His main 
characteristic was that his mind was open equally to the world 
of sense, the finite, and to the sphere of the infinite, which bor- 
ders on and surrounds our little world, which is a part of in- 
finitude itself. From the sense-world we go out to the bound- 
less in space, time and power. Our own short-coming in the 
presence of the Moral Ideal gives us the conception of abso- 
lute duty and links us by a personal bond to an answering Will. 
Each finite life truly lived passes under the shadow of infinity. 
The whole poem Intimations of Immortality breathes the pro- 
foundest faith in man's spiritual being, carried to the extreme 
of Plato's faith in the preexistence of the soul. This indeed 
is the one defect in his point of view, he looks backward rather 
than forward. Tiniem Abbey best illustrates the power of in- 
sight into the secret of Nature's peace, which comes to one, 

" While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 
We see into the life of things." 

In this same poem we see his belief in the World-Spirit as 
personal, for to him Nature is 

" The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being." 

The final words differentiate the thought from pantheism as it 
appears in Shelley. This personal conception of God under- 
lies the Prelude: 
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Biatthew Arnold heard in the " melancholy^ long» witbdrawinf 
roar '* of the ebbing tide at Dover Beach. 

Qough especially dared to face the horror which the new 
earth-spirit raised* and he recoiled. Bitterly he asks : 

" It it true, ye gods, who treat as 

At the gambling fool it treated ; . • . 

It it true that poetical power. 

The gift of Heaven, . . . 

AD we glorify and bless 

In our rapturous exaltation . . . 

It, in reason't grave predsioo. 

Nothing more, nothing lest. 

Than a peculiar conformation. 

Constitution and condition. 

Of the brain and of the belly ? *** 

Arthur Hugh Gough was a young man of brilltant promite. 
who entered Oxford as Balliol scholar. He was an enthusi- 
astic follower of Doctor Arnold, but he found the mass of the 
students under the influence of John Henry Newman, whose 

theology was directly antagonistic to the Rugby School. He 
became the friend of Ward and lowctt and Matthew Am '*! f. 
but he did not fulfil the great expectations of his friends He 
found the tendency in theoI( epical thoiijjht was mainly to vaccr- 
d(>tali*>m — patristic and ecclesiastical — rather than to thr 
broader and deefHT conceptions of Ctinl and man of .\mc*i 
and Maurice. He stood Inrtween the old faith and the ne«. 
and <lrifted into the stormy sea of dnuht. l>eset with <juestior« 
he could not s'dve. and with no f»Ie<lge of certainty on mhioh r 
rest. It is hardly fair to call him an un?>eliever. thfv.^jh he 
was a sadly i>eq>!exed sceptic. The majority of hi» j«x?n« 
deal with liihie characters and topics, alwav^ reverently, for h:* 
wh<»Ie spirit is deeply devout. His doubts were tntcKertuAl 
never of the heart. He warns us out of his own exptrKnc* 
with the liarrenness of the purely critical spirit when he \nii -*» 
hold fast the ohl. 



• * Hem GvU Brirugi, ist H'oki Beircgen,' 



I 
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" ' Old things need not be therefore tnie»' 
O brother men, nor yet the new ; 
Ahl still awhile the old thotight retain. 
And yet consider it again I 

** The soub of now two thousand years 
Have laid up here their toils and fears, 
And all the earnings of their pain — 
Ah, yet consider it again ! 

" We! what do we see? each a space 
Of some few yards before his face; 
Does that the whole wide plan explain? 
Ah, yet consider it again ! 

" Alas ! the great world goes its way, 
And takes its truth from each new day; 
They do not quit, nor can retain. 
Far less consider it again." ^ 

Matthew Arnold also felt that the science-spirit, reducing 
all experiences to quantitative forms of matter and motion, was 
as fatal to all the higher interests of humanity as it was to 
spiritual faith. In one pessimistic address, he foretold the 
passing of pure literature which deals with human life and 
conduct, and the increasing neglect of human studies in our 
coll^^es, under the pressing demand for technical training, the 
abject worship of the " practical " and all that makes for ef- 
ficiency and the getting of money. But the revolt of the hearts 
of both these men against the nightmare of their heads is na- 
ture's own protest against such a denial of all that makes man 
truly man. Their very sadness at the thought of the passing 
of all high and holy truths is in itself a tribute to the hold which 
these truths had on their inmost souls. In spite of doubt they 
strike the same note of duty as the others and call on men to 
act on the noblest lines they know and never to despair. Poor 
Qough, heart true, but head perplexed, proclaimed nobly what 
he did believe, though alas he could not live it. 



^Ahl Yet Consider It Agoin. 



\ 
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" Hope evennore tnd believe, O man, for e'en as thy tbonghl 
So are the thtngi that thou seest; e'en as thy hope and belieL 

Go from the east to the west, as the son and the surs direct thcc. 

Go with the girdle of man, go and encompass the earth. 

Not for the gain of the gold ; for the getting, the hoarding, the having. 

But for the joy of the deed; but for the Duty to da 

Go with the spiritual life, the higher volition and action. 

With the great girdle of God, go and encompass the earth. 

Say to thyself: It is good: yet is there better than it 
This that I see is not all, and this that I do is but little; 
Nevertheless it is good» though there is better than it" * 

Arnold also refuses to be paralyzed by doubt, to feel com- 
pelled to choose " between madman and sbve," between fri- 
volity and superstition. So he bids us hope in Obmmam Omce 
More, where the spirit of the noble worker for man whispers 
clearly to Arnold's soul : 

** Despair not thou as I despaired. 
Nor be cold gloom thy priiont 
Forward the gracious hours have fared. 
And teef the sun is risen! . . . 
What It ill of itrcngth ii left, cfnplojr, 
1'his rtu! to he !p attain : 
One common u-azf of Ihought and joy 
Lifting mankind a^ain!" 

One prayer ro<ic up dear and true from his pcr]»lcxcil hear? :-. 
the n<»blc litany of Sta(jirius. 

"Thou, who (! >tt dwell alone: 
Thoti. who i\i*\X kr.ow thine own; 
Tfidu, ti> wlxim all are known 
Frnm t-ie cradle n> the gra^e,-- 
Save. oh! »a\e " 

(l<»uj:h in hi> very i»rnicNt aj;^4in»»t the coclc*ia*tiiM! •»: !e -f 
(*h^i^tianily l»i<ls man not tn l«»sc faith that the pn>j he ! ! »*^ 
with<Irawn in Sinai's cLirkni*^*;, will rcapjHrar 

" Ti« hilt the cloiiiljr darkness dense; 
ThntiKh blank the tale it tellt« 

^lic^f l.ifrmoft and Belicif. 
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No God, no Truth ! 3ret He, in sooth, 

Is there — within it dwells; 
Within the skeptic darkness deep 

He dwells that none may see, 
Till idol forms and idle thoughts 

Have passed and ceased to be : 
No God, no Truth ! ah, though, in sooth 

So stand the doctrine's half: 
On Egypt's track return not back. 

Nor own the Golden Calf. 

'' Take better part, with manlier heart. 

Thine adult spirit can; 
No God, no Truth, receive it ne'er — 

Believe it ne'er — O Man ! 
But turn not then to seek again 

What first the ill began ; 
No God, it saith; ah, wait in faith 

God's self-completing plan ; 
Receive it not, but leave it not. 

And wait it out, O Man 1 

•* ' The Man that went the cloud within 

Is gone and vanished quite ; 
He cometh not,' the people cries, 

' Nor bringeth God to sight : 
Lo these thy gods, that safety give. 

Adore and keep the feast 1 ' 
Deluding and deluded cries 

The Prophet's brother-Priest : 
And Israel all bows down to fall 

Before the gilded beast 

" Devout, indeed ! that priestly creed, 

O Man, reject as sin; 
The clouded hill attend thou still, 

And him that went within. 
He yet shall bring some worthy thing 

For waiting souls to see: 
Some sacred word that he has heard 

Their light and life shall be ; 
Some lofty part, than which the heart 

Adopt no nobler can. 
Thou shalt receive, thou shalt believe 

And thou shalt do, O Man ! " • 



• Th€ New Sinai. 



We can speak only briefly of the Uvo leading poets of faith 
triumphant — Tennyson and Browning. Tennyson is the 
dearest of the great modern poets and most helpfi;! to us, for 
he fought his way to faith through darkest doubt, and his poems 
deal with every phase o£ the nineteenth century's troubled 
thought. Reared in an ideal home of faith and culture, he 
came in contact at Cambridge with the chilling doubts and 
supercilious tone of arrogant young science. Before tfiat was 
fairly faced and conquered, the death of his dearest friend, Ar- 
thur Hallam, plunged him into despair from which he emerged 
only after many years through the influence of Frederick 
Maurice. But the victory was won, for he never again 
doubted the eternal verities, not even when he penned the dark 
thoughts of Vastness, which closes with the frequent note of 
love clinging to her own and defying fate and death : 

" Many a hearth upon our dark globe sighs after many a vanish'd ha. 
Many a planet by many a sun may roll with the dust of a vanisfa'd race. 

What the philosophies, all the sciences, poesy, varying vokcs of prayer? 

All that is noblest, all that is basest, all that is filthy with all thai ii 
fair? 

What is it all, if all of us end but in being our own corpse-coffins at Ust, 

Swallow'd in Vastness, lost in Silence, drown'd in the deeps of a mean- 
ingless Past? 

What but the murmur of gnats in the gloom, or a moment's anger of 
bees in their hive? — 

Peace, let it be I for I loved him, and love him forever ; the dead are not 
dead but alive." 

His earlier thought is best expressed in some passages in 
The Idylls of the King, The Two Voices, The Higher Pan- 
theisnt, and The Vision of Sin. This last, with its solemn 
warning of the profound significance of the daily choices which 
go to determine character, closes with a veiled prophecy, 

" At last I heard a voice upon the slope 

Cry to the summit, ' Is there any hope? ' 

To which an answer peal'd from that bt^ land. 
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But in a tongue no man could understand ; 
And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn." 

Professor Sidgwick speaks of the efiEect of Tennyson on the 
men of his time : " What In Metnoriatn did for us, for me at 
least, in this struggle, was to impress on us the ineffable and 
irradicable conviction that humanity will not and cannot ac- 
quiesce in a godless world ; that the ' man in men ' will not do 
this, whatever individual men may do, whatever they may tem- 
porarily fed themselves driven to do, by following intellectual 
methods, which they cannot abandon, to the conclusions to 
which these methods at present seem to lead. The force 
with which it impressed this conviction was not due to the 
mere intensity of its expression of the feeling which Atheism 
outrages and Agnosticism ignores ; but rather to its expression 
of them along with a reverent docility to the lessons of science, 
which also belongs to the essence of the thought of our age." *• 
The value for us in this age of scientific tendencies is that he 
faced the actual facts and ideas which made against his own 
faith and did not live in a fool's paradise of untried dreams. 
Huxley and others declared that he was the poet who had the 
deepest insight into scientific truths. He honors science, 

"... May she mix 

With men and prosper ! . . . 

. . . Let her work prevail ; " ^^ 

but he warns against trust in mere intellect. He did not blind 
himself to the all-pervasive power of the spirit of science, even 
in the seventies. He scornfully refused compromises, cling- 
ing to the deep words of Christ, even when they seemed stripped 
of all meaning through the prevailing denial of Divine and hu- 
man personality. His own faith was so strong that he dared 
to give utterance to darkest thoughts of what would be the re- 
sult should the scientific concept prevail of a universe that is 
an unintelligible complex of ether and atoms, with no room for 

^0 Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir by his Son, p. 302. 
^^ In Memoriam, CXIV. 
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spirits or for thought beyond the pampered body's needs. Like 
Job he held fast his sense of righteousness, because it alone 
gives meaning to human life and inspires man to live as he 
knows he ought. He is the prophet of moral freedom and asks 
why, if man is a spiritual being, he may not trust the heart's 
convictions, the deeper nature within. He dared to make the 
venture of faith, to trust where he could not see. He wiDcd to 
believe. 

" For nothing worthy proving can be proven. 
Nor ytt disproven : wherefore thou be wise, 
Geave ever to the sunnier side of doubt. 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith! ** >* 

The line of thought and feeling which brought Tennyson 
back to faith after his long years of grief is preserved for the 
comfort of multitudes in the poem In Memcriam. " It must 
be remembered," writes Tennyson, " that this is a poem* ••?( 
an actual biography. It is founded on our friendship, on the 
engagement of Arthur Hallam to my sister, on his sudden death 
at Vienna, just f)efore the time fixed for their marriage, and 
on his burial at C'lcvf«I()n C'luirch. The fv>cm conohhir* ■a:'.'- 
the niarriaj^o of my younjjCNt sister Cecilia. It wa* mra-.t r 
l>c a kind of lU:imi Commcdui, erxlinj; willi hapi'inc^-* I*f 
sections wire written at many «!itTere:it j»Kii'c<. an i a* r " 
phases (»f our interco\:r'»e came t«» my memory an*! ^-.^--^Tr ' 
them. I «li«i not write tliem with any view of ue,4\r^t: r*T — 
into a whole, or for jn:Mi*ation. nntil I fonn-! I \t\\ wr::*"- 
so many. Tlie <litTerent mo<Kl< of sorrow as in a tlr^n'.a it 
dramatically j:i\en. and my conviction tliat fear. d'n:*r%. i- *. 
snfTerinj; will hn«l answer and relief <inlv thnuiijh ixwr. :r i 
f lod <jf I.ove. * I * is nt»t always the anthor ^j^rakinir • • J ■" 
self, hut the \oice of the Ir.irnan race <»|»r.iki!:jj thntijj^*- \ :r- * 

The threefold ha^i^ of the |K>et*s faith is jjivcn in th:* :i^— 
as I I ) the clear conscioii«ine>s of [Hrr^^onal l>cinjj ex; rr**r-.f - 
the u ill and ethical life ; ( J j the witness of the heart, the .:r. ler 



^^ Alfrtd Lord Tennyson, A Memoir by kit Sou^ pp^ jo^ %, 
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lying world of profound feelings and emotions, which certify 
themselves as real ; and (3) the faith which springs from strong 
pure love between friend and friend, husband and wife, par- 
ent and child, which seems too real, too spiritual for death to 
end. He thus anticipates the modem appeal to the whole of 
man, not to the intellect alone, and the modem witness of love 
to life which dominates our thoughts. 

Tennyson is the prophet of the spiritual universe, the 
preacher of the great fundamental facts of htrnian nature. 
He rests his faith directly on the certainty of man's spiritual 
being as revealed in his will, and in his power of love and sacri- 
fice. No poet save Browning so clearly identified the man 
with the will as his deepest self-expression. 

" O, well for him whose will is strong I 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer long; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong." ^^ 

In the Prelude to In Memoriam he strikes the highest Chris- 
tian note in lines that will never die. He thus addresses Christ, 

" Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood, thou. 

Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine." 

He returns to this note as fundamental in the last canto. 

" O living will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock. 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 

Flow thro' our deeds and make them pure, 

" That we may lift from out of dust 

A voice as unto him that hears, 

A cry above the conquered years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 

** With faith that comes of self-control. 

The truths that never can be proved 

Until we close with all we loved, 
And all we flow from, soul in soul" 
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In the second place Tennyson appeals to the heart, our eaio- 
tional nature on its deepest side, that which comes in contact 
with the etenial and infinite world. 

" If e'er when faith had fallen asleep, 

I heard a voice, ' believe no more.' 

And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep, 

" A warmth within the breast would melt 

The freezing reason's colder part. 

And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer'd, ' 1 have felt' 

" No. like a child in doubt and fear : 
But that blind clamor made me wise ; 
Then vras 1 as a child that cries, 

But, crying, knows his father near; 

" And what I am beheld again 

What is, and no man understands; 

And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach thro' nature, molding men." " 

Lastly we note Tennyson's appeal to love's undying hope. 
The deepest yet simplest element in Tennyson, Browning, and 
many others is the personal note, their own experience of love 
at its highest to move men to noble sacrifice of self. 

"Love took up the fairp of Life, and smote on all the chords witii 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass'd in music out of 
sight" " 

The theological basis of his conviction is clear and certaia 
God is love, and He will not let His loved ones perish ; which 
is the thought which underlies Christ's own words, " He is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living." Tennyson strikes this 
note dearly in the opening line of the Prelude, in his special 
title for Christ, and in what follows, where he makes his strong 



I 
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Bpptal direct to God as incapable of deceitfully rousing holy 
thoughts and lofty hopes only to mock His creatures in mad 
despair. 

** Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face. 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace. 

Believing where we cannot prove ; 

"Thine are these orbs of light and shade; 

Thou madest Life in man and brute; 

Thou madest Death; and lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 

" Thou wilt not leave us in the dust : 
Thou madest man, he knows not why. 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just" 

This gives him his conviction of immortality in which he 
shall again know the friend he mourns. 

"Eternal form shall still divide 

The eternal soul from all beside; 

And I shall know him when we meet" ^^ 

He tells us that 

" The love that rose on stronger wings, 

Unpalsied when he met with Death, 

Is comrade of the lesser faith 
That sees the course of human things." ^* 

One more quotation will show how he yields himself in absolute 
trust to this love. 

" Love is and was my Lord and King, 

And in his presence I attend 

To hear the tidings of my friend. 
Which every hour his couriers bring. 

" Love is and was my King and Lord 
And will be, tho' as yet I keep 



" Canto, XLVII. 
^ Canto, CXXVIII. 
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conflict with Christianity's ethical principles. But the Incarna- 
tion is central in his thought : 

" TIic acknowledgement of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in ihe earth and out of it" *• 

The heart of his belief, like Whittier's and Tennyson's, is ex- 
pressed in the line, 

" God, Thou art Love ! I build my faith on that." »• 

But it is especially as the poet of Immortality, with clear, 
never-failing vision of the eternal world continuous with this 
little life, which it crowns and consummates, that he deserves 
our gratitude. Full of strong vitality and keenly conscious 
of the personality of individual men and women, he voiced the 
indignant protest of a strong, healthy nature against the drcaiy 
sigh that this life is enough. He approaches his one great 
theme from every side, directly and indirectly. From Pauline, 
his first poem, on to the noble Epilogue in Asolando, which 
proved his fitting epitaph, he never wavered in his certain as- 
surance of man's spiritual being and God's love for him as His 
child. 

In Paracelsus the ground for faith in immortality is philo- 
sophic. It is an essentially reasonable belief, man's whole being 
points to it ; to deny it is to make utter confusion on the higher 
side of thought. A Grammarian's Funeral depicts the scholar, 
who laid firm and deep the foundation of his learning, work- 
ing with patience and accuracy at which men marveled and 
mocked. He met their scorn of his " waste of time " by his 
sublime trust that he had eternity to work and grow in. They 
cry, 

". . . 'But time escapes; Live now or never I* 

He said, 'What's time? Leave Now for dots and apeil 

Man has forever.' " 

Abt Vogler, the great musician, using his twble art, as Sidney 
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Lanier did, as a means of approach to God, dreams of a per- 
fect harmony in the world to come, which earth cannot give : 
" On the earth the broken arcs ; in the heaven a perfect round/' 
In The Ring and the Book, dedicated to his wife as though she 
were still alive, the life to come appears at the end of the 
tragedy to be the indispensable clue to earth's perplexities, and 
the one possible justification of God's strange providence. 
Pompilia murmurs, 

"O lover of my life, O soldier-saint, 

No work begun shall ever pause for death!" 

His faith shines clearly in his brave poem Prospice on the 
death of his wife, his noble comrade in his work. In thought 
he faces death fearlessly, almost eagerly, certain of reunion 
with her. 

"O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again. 
And with God be the rest 1 " 

Browning agrees with Tennyson in resting his faith in God 
and Immortality mainly on the witness of the will to human 
personality and the profound significance of true love and sacri- 
fice. Both have the authority of Scripture. " He that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom he 
hath not seen." " " Ye do not will to come unto Me that ye 
may have life." '• But very early Christian thought under 
the influence of Eastern asceticism turned away from the Old 
Testament ideal of the family life which Christ reaffirmed, and 
placed the tenderest affections of the heart under the ban. 
Even Protestant Christians of the sterner type have taught 
the same unchristian idea of a necessary antagonism between 
love to God and love to man. More to the Christian poets and 
the witness of the heart, clinging to its own dear ones, than 
to the theologians, do we owe the recovery in the nineteenth 
century of the real meaning of St. John's deep words, " He 



••I John 4:ao. 
••John 5*40. 
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that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love,"*' They 
point ever to this way of approaching God and knowing His 
truth. 

" Were reason all thy faculty, I 

Then God must be ignored ; \ 

Love gains Him at first leap." 

The true poet is a prophet or revealer of God, and he often 
speaks more deeply than he is aware when stirred to his depths 
by some great experience or bitter grief. It is the glory oi 
our literature on the side of failh that so many of its greatest 
poems are elegies, outpourings of sorrow over a loved one lo!i 
to sight, yet at the sanie time full of faith triumphant over 
death, soaring aloft like the lark to meet the dawn out of the 
very chasm of the grave. It is a noble list; Milton's Lycidai, 
Shelley's Adottis, Matthew Arnold's Tkyrsis (on Arthur Hugh 
Clough) and Rugby Chapel (on his father), Tennyson's /" 
Memoriam, Lowell's Lines on Channing, and Emerson's On the 
Death of His Son. 

Most striking also are the tnany swan songs written when 
the poets stand consciously or unconsciously on the threshold 
of death. Even the doubters seem to have prophetic glimpses 
of the land beyond, and seeing light not darkness, they speak 
words of hope and not despair, as did Clough in his last sonnet 
written at Florence. 

" For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 

Seem here no painful inch to Kain, 
Far back through creeks and inlets making. 

Comes silent flooding in, the main. 

"And not by eastern windows only. 
When daylight comes, conies in the light; 

In front the sun climbs slow — how slowly; 
But westward look I the land ts bright" 

Then there is Whtttier's tribute to Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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near his own end, and Longfellow's The Bells of San Bias, 
written a fortnight before he died. 

" Oh, bells of San Bias, in vain 
Ye call back the past again ; 
The past is deaf to your prayer. 
! Out of the shadows of night 
\ The world rolls into light; 
» It is daybreak everywhere." ' 

This reminds onfe of the Hymns to the Marshes of Glynn sung 
by Sidney Lanier on his couch of pain and death, 

'' How dark, how dark soe'er the race 
That must be run, 
I am lit by the sun." 

Browning sounds a trumpet note in the Epilogue to Aso- 
lando which closed his works and life, '* Speed ; fight on ; fare 
ever There as here." And lastly, most familiar of all, is 
Tennyson's Crossing the Bar. 

''Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell. 

When I embark; 

" For tho' from out our bourne of Time and Place 

The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 

When I have crossed the bar." 
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On what does a verdict of sense rest for its own boamil 
certainty, but consciousness itself? That we are free all oar 
experience affirms ; that we are not free is simply the i li if inatif 
affirmation of science on the ground that purely materialislk 
principles do not permit such a belief. As Professor GrahsB 
acknowledges : " In spite of the speculative conclusion that the 
will is not a free causal agency, is there not the equally dor 
practical conviction that man can control the course of Us Bfc 
and actions to some considerable degree? I think we nmst ad- 
mit it" ' Professor Po3mting likewise contends for the ac- 
ceptance at its full value of this psychical fact. ** I hoM tlm 
we are more certain of our power of choice and of rtiponii 
bility than of any other fact, physical or psychicaL . . . Wc 
are certain, all of us, in everyday life, that this power of ^okc 
exists, whatever conclusion we may come to in the qoici of 
our studies. It appears to me equally certain that there is no 
correspondence yet made out between the power of dioioe and 
any physical action, and there does not seem any likelihood tlm 
a c o rres p o n dence will ever be made out. . . . Every 
intention is formed in the mind and a deliberate choice b 
wc have an event unlike any other previous event. Frctdoer. 
of the will is a simple fact, unlike anything else, inexplicaMc ' * 
Being thus unique, unlike all outer ex|>eriences. it cannu: ^< 
explained scientifically, for scientific expUnatkm ci)n«tvt« 
simply in classifying tr»gctlier like phenomena. Hut the^ «:'' 
ex(>ericnccs, shan> and clear, refuse to l)e thus rla^^inctl '.: 
is just as much the duty of the true scientist to recogni/e thr«« 
unlike phenomena as to recognize the annmon and ea«:'« 
classed events. When this is {Kiintcd out the experimcru! 
psychologists claim tlut though they cann^K prove their ccr 
tention. vet scientific ccnitinuitv denunds the cxetrise oi tSr 
scientific " faith *' that all life is mechanical. Rut such fa:!*) 
has no place in science, where ascertained truths and muritr;^ 
hy|iotheses alone are legitimate. 

llofTding has shown the difficulty involved. ** The «:E x% 

• Creed of Science, p. 145. 

• Hibbert louenal. July. i«3. PP- 74J. 4- 
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such, our activity as the activity of a conscious being, cannot 
be an object of immediate self-observation like ideas and feel- 
ings. We observe the motives and the result of the will, but 
not the will itself, just as in the sphere of material nature we 
observe the conditions and phenomena of energy, but not energy 
itself. . . . The reason why we cannot make the will the ob- 
ject of self-observation like sensations, ideas, and feelings may 
lie in the fact that the will as a persistent presupposition en- 
velops all the changing states and forms of the conscious life. 
Consciousness exists only on account of the uninterrupted work 
of collecting the single elements into a totality. Such a work 
of combination and concentration is evident in the simplest sen- 
sati<m as much as in every ideation, every feeling, every 
impulse, every determination. At every point an activity 
manifests itself, which is just as original a phase of conscious 
life as the elements (phases or attributes) which observation 
and analysis directly light upon." * The very fact that we 
can form the concept of energy is due to the fact that we have 
already used that idea in the form of will ; for every psychical 
operation is an act of will. 

2. The universality of causation 

This argument holds that every phenomenon is linked to all 
others in the relation of cause and effect, and that psychical 
phenomena are no exception. It has already been discussed 
as relating to physical nature.* 

Three things can be urged against such a view. First, ef- 
ficient causation itself is denied by logical empiricists. We 
have seen how Hume plays fast and loose with cause and ef- 
fect ; denies it in nature, affirms it absolutely in mental action.^ 
Mill and Bain argue that we have no proof of force, and that 
events are related merely as antecedents and consequents. 
Philosophical analysis, instead of finding all causative agency 
limited to matter, fails to see any force whatever in nature. 



* Problems of Philosophy, pp. 55-57- 

• Sec Chap. III. 
V See Note C. 
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except such as is bferred from the analoQr of our wiD-lofce. 
We see only a succession of chanfes. That there is a isMsaliif 
energy producing the effect is an idea which the ndnd reads iflia 
the i^ienomena out of its inner experiences. But if fofce is 
not something tangible and visible to the senses, and yet cbbbbI 
come from within if the mind itself be purely passive, as the 
theory holds, whence can come the strange idea of power to act 
which is our earliest and most intense experience? 

In the second place, the theory denies the significance of de- 
liberation before important action, a most certain and, at 
painful experience. The difference between the nwnlal 
material worlds is ignored. Motives are treated as if dMy 
were " motors/' a term of phjrsical force su ggesting the coi^ 
pdling of the will to a certain course of action. For the sshs 
of deamess it would be wise to drop the word motive, whkh 
suggests power, and use the word ''reason.'* Motives aie 
thoughts or desires which the fgo considers and weighs, dead* 
ing at last which one it will follow. As the wiD is not a ■»> 
chanical force, it cannot have a mechanical antecedent Tht 
voluntary act is abrupt, spontaneous, and intentkmaL Tht 
time and choice of methods of its execution are frerlv de- 
termined after delit>eration. Consef|uently the originative and 
directive force must be a kind of {lower distinct from the me* 
chanical, i.e., it is psychical. Wundt states that we have no 
right to apply a purely physical law to internal experiences, for 
they contain certain 4>sychical elemenls which are entirely lack- 
ing in natural phenomena. 

In the third place, we sec tliat the same begging of the ques- 
tion underlies the further conclusion that free-will is logically 
incre<iilile, tKrcausc it implies change and action without anv 
efficient cause whatever — as Jonathan Fdwards argued But 
the whole quibhie is ex|K)sed. if we simply grant the fine af- 
firmation of every unsof>histicaled connriousnest. that the f^ 
is itself an active agent, the only agent in fact whote ex- 
pression and manifestation is deliberate volition. The wiD is 
not a " faculty/' hut the ego energixing. In the ego we arc 
face to face with a mystery felt to be inscrutable, a mjsHi y 
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the more profound the greater the eflFort we put forth to 
compass it. If what we call the will be simply the self as it 
flashes into conscious act, then plainly the fact of freedom is 
not one to be expressed in terms of mechanics. If we grant 
the mystery of the ego, the property of freedcwn cannot be 
held to be impossible in se merely because it is inexplicable as 
the ego itself. What sort of logic is it which, admitting a 
mystery, insists that it shall not be mysterious in its qualities? 
Locke's short phrase, " we know not the way of the will," is 
certainly no justification for our refusing to accept freedom 
on the ground that we cannot comprehend it. We are con- 
tent to reply, " our wills are ours, we know not how." 

3. The predictability of human actions as shown by statistics 

This objection to freedom is modem, and is based on the 
tables of statistics so much used today. It throws emphasis 
on the outer environment, whose conditions influence men in 
the mass, determining their actions. The constancy of the 
actions is supposed to be indicated by the common averages of 
social phenomena, such as marriages, divorces, suicides, thefts, 
failures, etc. This is supposed to prove that men like animals 
in droves are completely controlled by outer forces or physical 
motives. Man therefore is a part of physical nature, obeying 
her inevitable forces, and his actions are predictable. 

But the fallacy is obvious. Aggregate action in a multitude 
is confotmded with the action of individuals who can each re- 
sist thi-'cbfiimon influences. Human nature being common to 
all, mek exposed to common motives, pleasant or painful, react 
to them in similar ways. Uniform conditions tend to produce 
uniform motives and similar actions, but uniformity is not 
necessity. At certain hours enormous crowds go across the 
Brookl3m Bridge under similar motives, but any individual 
or any number of them, may determine not to obey the com- 
mon impulse on particular occasions. Each night a varying 
number of the same general crowd do not go over at the usual 
hour, and always for a personal reason. Hence the " motives " 
cannot be irresistible. Each man out of the thousands who 
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make up a statistical table is free to detemiiiie whether he wiB 
take his place in the ranks of the average per cent. The ex* 
ceptions here emphatically prove the fact of freedom of indi- 
vidual choice and initiative as over against outer ctrcim- 
stances. Statistics prove that men act with reasons, not with- 
out them. 

Facts when averaged out of millions of cases, cease to be 
human facts ; they stand in no relation to us, dealing as they 
do with masses, never with individuals. The statistician pur- 
posely ignores individual cases, and eliminates "aiccidcntal 
variations." But the whole problem turns on the individual. 
It is the personalities with their individual wills who /esist the 
environment, and so give evidence that they are not puppets 
In cases like the rise of the marriage rate in prosperous time«, 
the plain inference is that men act with reasons, not mechanic- 
ally under external forces. 

4. Free-will is another name for chance, and chance is chaos 

This assumes a priori that " the reign of law '* fortiids all 
possibilities of alternative action. Thus John Fiske in his 

earlier days declared, " .\o middle ground can \ic taken The 
denial cf caiivalion is the afVirmation of chance, an>! ItctTAcer. 
the ihenry of Chance and the thet)ry of I^iw. there car; V ' 
C()mpronn>e, no recipnx'ily, no lK>rnmin>; and lend:r.|: ' ' 
Here ajjain the whole arfjiinient tnniN on the a**um;'tj.«r. t:-At 
a fixed and nuvlianical order nile> tiiroUKhout the uni*rr*«. :•* 
human thou^^dit and action as inexorahlv as in the rcLt«^.« * 
material l*<>dies. It falls to the f^round. if a ^piruual \>' 'w 
al)ove nature Ik* jjranted. such as Fiske docs admit Utcr :n h.» 
(tincofil I.fctures. 

It is oI>vi>ius that mrn tio act on the worhi a)K>nt thrm !i t 
the roi k of olfcnse to the scientific mind is the claim t-.^: * i * 
actii !i (»n llie fixed order of nature is '* free *' — the c\; rr***.*- 
of rtMsini ;ind puriKiNe, not the fated result 01 the for^^r* *-»! 
laws uliivh play ujKm men within and witl>*nit. We c »Ui i r#.< 
ask for a lietter examjile of what Bacon called the ** idol cf :Se 

•Ccimir philosophy. Vol. II, p. 187. 
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den." What does this ill-omened "chance" mean? In the 
world of nature chance means whatever happens by mechanical 
physical cause aimlessly and to no purpose; what we would 
consider accidents. The proper meaning of the word in re- 
gard to human beings is simply undetermined possibility. Be- 
fore I make a decision among many courses of action, all 
of which are possible, there is uncertainty as to which I shall 
do. My final choice may seem " chance " to an observer, but 
not to myself. But the word is used by Fiske as an oppro- 
brious term for acts of human free will, anarchic and not 
fated in nature's order. He applies the chance of the physical 
order to its very opposite in the human order. How can the 
same word mean opposites? Only because the monists lay 
down the postulate that there is no difference between the world 
of nature and the world of man. The whole universe is me- 
chanical, permitting no mind action, for that would bring in 
mental forces and powers acting under other principles than 
physical causation, producing confusion in a machine world 
and disturbing its beautiful symmetry, just as physical forces 
working by chance disturb the harmony of our human world. 
Aristotle uses the word with the proper distinction : " The 
principles of causation seem to be nature, necessity, chance, 
and, moreover, reason and human agency." • 

Before any doubtful course of action I have open to me 
several choices and all are possibilities to my individual will. 
I feel I can select any one of these and make it an actuality. 
But here the protest of physical science becomes vehement. 
It says that there are no possibUia in the sense that I may cause 
any one to happen which I choose. The futurabilia are al- 
ready determined by my inner and outer conditions and can 
no more be altered than the facta. PossibUia are already de- 
terminata waiting their fixed time for coming into the world 
of facta. But I am certain with a conviction interwoven with 
my sense of freedom that any one of many possible acts are 
(q>en to me. If science declares that I am utterly mistaken. 



• Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. Ill, Chap. 3. 
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he maintainSt would be imposiible only if the nan of all fon» 
of the universe were unalterable; which is not tme, fofcr 
being only one of the factors of energy. He sajrs : ** The wit 
of intelligent beings is thus a force acting upon natter; and 
the appearance or disappearance of this force has notUog to 
do with the constancy of energy. Free individuals, to reach 
their ends» use the total of the energy in the world, bat they 
need neither to increase nor dimmish it ... It as as absord 
to say that they cannot use this energy because it is contlanr, 
as to assert that man cannot move about in the water became 
the mass of the ocean is invariable. Again, though 
teaches that the sum of the energy in the universe is 
It also teaches that this energy is continually in transfomatioa. 
Why should not human activity be one of the agents of these 
transformations? . . . And why should this faculty of traaa- 
formation not suffice to assure the free exercise of this activity? 
If I want to go from Havre to New York I take coal and I 
transfonn the heat-energy that results from its combustioo iflia 
energy of translation, that is, into motion. I do not have to 
create or to dissipate energy ; it is sufficient to transfonn it. and 
this transformation assures me ihc free exercise of mv «ill 
power." " 

II. I*iiiu>sopiiic, PsYCHnix>r,irM. nF.M\us 

In contrast with the <^icntific denials these arc often grouped 
under the name of *' soft (Ictcmiinism." In general thc>- hold 
that man is free in so far as liis conscious will is iK>t controlled 
by any external force, l>tit not free as to following or not the 
stronj^cst motive. What motive shall prevail is determined by 
his character. Self -determinism is simply self -express ioo 
The character itself is detemiine<l hy heredity. These are the 
common views of many moilem psychologists and writerf oo 
ethics. 

I. Thr will is dcttrmintd hy the strongest mctht 
This is the oldest and simplest form of determinism. Since 

^^Cotmos, Firii. Aug. aSt t^A 
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|die ego is beset by many motives, it seems natural to argVLt that 
tiie motive which is followed prevailed because it was the 
strongest The so-called will is entirely passive, it is merely 
the pointer on a pair of scales, which are filled with motives pro 
and coHf till one side overbalances the other, when the will 
turns to that side, and a volitional dischat^e takes place. The 
will is only an effect, not a cause. It is the mere expression 
of mental action, as the hands on the face of the clock exhibit 
the exact preponderance of the action of the works within. 

This theory received early statement by John Locke and 
Jonathan Edwards. The latter defines the will as that by 
which the mind chooses anything, and states that the will can 
never disagree with desire. His argtunent is as follows. If 
tiie will be determined, there is a determiner, for every effect 
must have a cause. If so, the will is both determiner and de- 
termined; it is a cause that acts and produces effects upon it- 
self, and is the object of its own influence and action. If there 
is an act of the will in determining its own acts, then one free 
^act of the will is determined by another, and so we have the 
absurdity of every free act, even the very first, determined by 
a forgoing free act. But if there is no act or exercise of the 
will in determining its own acts, then no liberty is exercised 
in determining them. Whence it follows that liberty does not 
consist in the will's power to determine its own acts ; or, which 
is the same thing, that there is no such thing as liberty con- 
sisting in a self-determining power of the will. 

Fiske in his Cosmic Philosophy follows Edwards, thinking 
that the idea of freedom can only be shielded from the charge 
of arrant nonsense by such a crude conception as the following. 
" Over and above particular acts of volition, there is a certain 
entity called ' The Will,' which is itself a sort of personage 
within the human personality. This entity is supposed to have 
desires and intentions of its own. . . . This autocratic Will 
is ' free,' and sitting in judgment over ' motives,' may set aside 
the stronger in favor of a weaker, or may issue a decree in de- 
fiance of all motives alike." ** 

M VoL II, p. 174. 
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The underlynig fallacy lies b trcatsiif the will as 
'or faculty in itidf » whereas that which really acts is Iht tffsi 
It is a fact of every man's consciousness^ thoufh most 
rious^ that the ** I " is self-moved We say. and every 
derstands, " I love myself/' '' I judge myself^ "^ I 
myself (i.e., will and act). On the determinisl theory the 
will is passive like a weathercock surging round with every 
fust, till a steady gale holds it firm. Edwards docs not dsmm 
of the possibility that the '' I ''—not the will— may throw itt 
decision on the weaker motive and make it prevail over the 
s tronge r , the still small voice over the storm of passion. 

Language itself forbids our thinking of the sdf as partly 
passive. Even Bain speaks of a veto on immediate actioo aflsr 
a decision, but who sajrs " veto/' if we follow only the 8lf«v 
est motive. Various efforts have been made to chaqge the 
words in common use, so that the new theories nqght be stnl- 
lowed more readily by the general public, like ingsr voMt 
pills. J. S. Mill in hb autobwgraphy tdb of Iht dejedioB 
into which he fell because "the doctrine of what is 
Philosophical Necessity weighed on his existence like 
cubus." He olHained relief in his own mind onlv when he 
drew "a clear distinction l>etween the dcKtrine of cirnm- 
stances and fatalism : discarding altogether the mitlcadti^c 
word Necessity." '• Sully proposed abandoning ihe tent 
necessity and substituting " determination.'* Rain also refert 
to the *' olinoxions words liberty and necessity as being to bUirw 
for the mystery in the matter." It is a credit to these English 
students that thcv recoil from fatalism, but no amount of 
vert>al legerdemain will relieve their doctrine from it in the 
last analysis. 

The fatal difTiculty in the theor\\ as Villa points out. b the 
im|K)s?ii!)ility of finding a common measure for the ^*a9t rarie^ 
of motives which ap|)eal to men. Locke and Edwards thi^Jk 
they solve the problem simply by classifying all motnes under 
pleasures and pains. But intensity of feeling or promise oi 

>* pp. i6B aod 19a 
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pleasure and profit will not serve, for the sense of moral duty, 
by which men act, is never " stronger " than the passions and 
appetites. Our desires and our experiences are too complex 
to be so simply grouped. What relation do the pleasures of 
the senses bear to the pure joys of the mind, or the faiths and 
longings of the soul? True men are not swept away helpless 
before them, but resist them firmly in obedience to the still 
small voice of duty and honor. Martineau says that the will 
has to live and move among objects which, in their pleasurable 
or painful aspects, are perfectly heterogeneous, and are no 
more measured by one common standard than light, weight, 
and electricity are measured by the thermometer. 

To say that the strongest motive is ever that which prevails 
is to b^ the question. Motives are not causes of actions, 
but reasonable grounds for action between which the causal 
self weighs and decides. The determinists assume that to 
choose freely is to choose irrationally and incalculably. This 
would reinstate chaos, they say. This assumes that inde- 
terminate choice is the same as motiveless choice. But this 
is neither logically nor psychologically correct. It may be hard 
to choose not from lack of motives but from excess ; the sus- 
pense of the will may be due, not to apathy and lack of interest, 
but to clash of conflicting desires. It is surely a strange con- 
fusion which lumps together two such different cases. To 
have no cogent motive for deciding either, and to be distracted 
by strong but contrary impulses, are surely different as con- 
ceptions, different as experiences, and different in their results. 
The mind of the man who has no motive is a blank ; that of 
the man who has conflicting motives is a tumult. The act of 
the former seems capricious and incalculable ; that of the other 
seems reasonable and perfectly calculable. Whichever way his 
decision falls, his friends (who think they know him) will 
say it was just like him ; that it might have been foreseen, and, 
in short, was thoroughly rational and calculable. 

2. The TvUl is the necessary expression of character 

This, it is claimed, is the only rational idea of freedom. 




1 



Each man is free to do wliat he desires, but not free to will 
what he shall desire. Thus Spencer writes: "That every 
one is at liberty to do what he desires to do (supposing there 
are no external hindrances), all admit; though people of con- 
fused ideas commonly suppose this to be the thing denied, 
But that every one is at liberty to desire or not to desire , . . 
which is the real proposition ... is negatived by the analysis 
of consciousness." " The upholders of this view include 
Hegel, Bradley, Green, the two Cairds, Paulsen, Hoffding, 
Wundt, and Leslie Stephens. 

This is a great advance on the preceding view. Motives are 
not regarded as independent and controlling pulls and pushes 
to and from pleasure and pain. They are the logical products 
of the individual mind and life in all its experiences and in- 
most constitution. The strength of the motive which prevails 
lies not in itself but in its peculiar appeal to the individual's 
character. It is what he wishes to do, and he wishes that par- 
ticular thing because it accords with his character. His free- 
dom of will consists in his being able to do what he desires to 
do. 

This is the most plausible form of determinism, and is urged 
by the majority of philosophic writers as the only intelligible 
theory. They insist that alternative choice demands alternative 
character. Freedom, or the power to cliaiige one's usual mode 
of action, means the denial of the persistence of habit and the 
constancy of character, and leaves us without a guide in judg- 
ing men. At no time has man any influence whatever on his 
character. Nothing seems so plausible as the maxim that 
" each man acts out his character in accord with himself." 
But as soon as we ask whence comes the character, then the 
disguised fatalism of the theory appears. Common men think 
of character as itself the product of morally free acts, good 
or bad, done so often that they Ijave become habits of con- 
duct, which they believe can be modified to some degree. But 
the idealistic determinist does not admit that a man has any 

" Principles of Psychology, g 219. 
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influence at any time upon the "self," which they call his 
character. At each moment he must act as he does because 
he is what he is, and what he is depends inevitably on what he 
has been in all his past. Thus we arrive at the vision of an 
inner fate, which is just as destructive to ethical life as any 
scientific determinism. 

The Neo-Hegelians fight shy of plain speaking on this point, 
but fatalism is involved in their whole system ; and a clear per- 
ception of it is the all sufiicient answer to them, for we cannot 
acc^t any theory, no matter what fine phrases disguise it, 
which makes us mere puppets, worked by automatic strings 
within. Green, however, openly identifies the self and the 
character, saying that a man's character is himself, showing 
itself in his will. Man being what he is and circumstances 
what they are at any particular moment, the determination of 
the will is already given, just as an effect is given in the 
sum of its causes. The determination of the will might be 
difiFerent but only through the man being himself different. 
The will, therefore, is simply the man, any act of will is the 
expression of the man as he at the time is.^*^ 

William James, A. J. Balfour, and all Christian philosophers, 
protest in the interest of ethical life against such a system. 
The former writes : "If my action follows, as absolute Ideal- 
ism declares, inevitably from my character at this moment, and 
my present character in turn is determined in a like inevitable 
way by my character of yesterday, and I have therefore never 
bad the slightest option as to the kind of character imposed 
upon me, then you may call my behavior at any time aesthetic- 
ally beautiful or ugly, but morally good or bad it cannot 
be." 

Balfour criticizes the theory as follows : " Now it may seem 
at first sight plausible to describe that man as free whose be- 
havior is due to ' himself ' alone. But, without quarreling over 
words, it is, I think, plain that whether it be proper to call 
him free or not, he at least lacks freedom in the sense in 
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we say of one act, " It was so like him," and of another, "II 
was so unlike him," meaning that the one was in hannoor 
with the main current of his aspirations and common liit 
while the other was not. From this standpoint it appears thsl 
the self which chooses and acts is not characterless, but thai 
the character of every man has many sides and aspects, am) 
is ever forming. 

There are two elements in the formation of character, one 
is freedom of choice at each critical moment, and the other ii 
the opportunity which determines what moral possibilities shall 
be open to a man according to the circmnstances in which the 
man stands. At each crisis two or more ways are presented 
to him, and he can pursue any one. At the end of his course. 
he Rnds himself in a situation compounded and recompoundeii 
of opportunity and choice. Both act on each other ; opportuni- 
ties limit choices, and choices develop opportunities. It is lilce 
the wind and the helm determining day by day the course oi 
the ship, the one from without and the other from within. Biit 
even in the hard moments when the tempest seems to defj 
the helm and threatens destruction, the captain has a choi«; 
he can let the ship drive ahead, alert to al! dangers, or he maj 
lay to and drift, watchful of every lull to regain control. 

3. Heredity determines character 

The determinists take still another step and declare tiiat 
character itself is largely due to ante-nata! influences. This 
is a necessary corollary of the preceding position, and the 
logical conclusion of the deterrainist theories. The germ of 
character to be developed is the resultant of conditions and ac- 
tions in the lives of our ancestors and of all the generations 
before us. To trace the chain farther back would be to carry 
it into the causality of the whole universe. 

This adds the dread element of heredity to the old problem, 
and only recently has it been studied scientifically. In older 
thought character was man's own creation, hence his own 
responsibility. This theory makes character fated and un- 
alterable from the very birth to death. We cannot ignore nor 
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escape this miasma. It is in the air. Under the influence of 
I^ysiology, psychology, and evolutional ethics, it hangs like a 
nightmare over a large portion of modem thought and litera- 
ture, suggesting doubts and killing hopes, in a way that 
threatens to make life for many what Thompson describes our 
age to be in his City of Dreadful Night. Through plays, 
novels, poems, scientific discussions and magazine essays it 
permeates all classes of minds. 

This is the dreariest and most hopeless fatalism, for it roots 
man's whole inner life as well as his body in the vast cosmic 
process. The mechanical theory of evolution leaves not a 
8hred of dignity wherewith man can wrap himself and stand 
npri^t in self-respect. Pessimism exudes from fatalism like 
aepia from a cuttle fish. What could be more dispiriting than 
to doubt the reality of all effort, to deny the possibility of self- 
coaquest and triumph over circumstances, to find heroism an 
ilhtsion and virtue a dream ? What could break the spring of 
life more completely than to feel that our feet are tangled in 
a net whose meshes were woven for us by our ancestors, and 
for them by tailless apes, and for them by gilled amphibians, 
and for them by amoebae, and so through all the stages of life. 

The strange facts of heredity — inexplicable despite all 
theories — do not exhaust man's being and therefore cannot 
be the sole determining factor in his whole existence. They 
are appalling and conclusive only to those who on other 
grotmds have lost all faith in man's spiritual being. If we look 
within, we have all the evidence we need that we are neither 
reflex action machines, played on by cosmic forces, nor curious 
puppets worked by strings which run back to our far off an- 
cestors. Heredity does present us with moral problems and 
responsibilities ; for amid the influences which act steadily upon 
a man, one of the most certain and pervasive is the influence 
of the " dead hand " of those whose flesh and blood he inherits ; 
and in like manner, he may be laying up an inheritance for weal 
or woe which his children and grandchildren will enter upon 
in the solidarity of human life. 

The sins of the fathers do create limitations on the children's 
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freedom of action* mtldiig certain tins easier or nocc i wfi i Hi 
because appealing to their inherited temperament, Imt tlicy d» 
not destroy all f recdom. the power to choose the good, tboqfl 
the inherited propensities to certain vices may make the dalj 
harder on that particular side. The inheritance whidi cvl omb 
transmit to their children may form at times an inner e u f ii o»> 
ment comparable with the outer environment of wcakh or 
poverty^ culture or rudeness, social standing or ob e c uri ty; bit 
the inner environment, though a drawback, docs not in ilsrif 
determine the whole life and conduct any more than docs tht 
outer environment Every man is bom to struggle with cvl 
within and without as the conditions of ethical growth, and Ui 
natural ancestry only determines the peculiar mode and partMh 
lar field of his individual trial and testing, what kind of m 
shall entangle his feet in the race for the goal, whether grcd 
or lust, temper or sloth, ambitkm or cowardice. But this peal> 
iarity in each case is not fate. The conditions of the bank 
may be determined in each life, but the man can fight the bank 
in the strength of his spiritual being, in reliance on God. Hi 
s tr onger his faith in his own manhood as real, the weaker 
becomes the power of the inner environment to conquer him. 

This idea of heredity as determining character is dirrctlv 
op|x>sed to two principles drawn from our study of evolutxn 
The first is that ac(|uired characteristics cannot \k inherited 
Evidence is accumulating to upliold \Veisniann*s view that onlv 
conj^enital variations arc inherited. These may include temper- 
amental tendencies as well as physical characteristK's Th-^« 
if moral and spiritual <|ualities are inherite<l at all. the field oi 
heredity is enormously reduced by this law of non-tranMni»»ic« 
of parental acfpiiremcnt^. 

In the second place, the J^reat fact in evolution. it« moCMt 
principle, is variatiun. Kecent evolutionists lukkk u|<xi »u.^ 
variations as start inj; within the orj^nism in definite hnc« m 
a new dc]arttire. When humanity appeare<l. there would be 
corres|>onding variations on the inner thought side and the 
tendencv to a new line of action. If any ancestor of nn« 
could inaugurate a new departure from the previous faouljr 
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type of life or character, why may not I also develop new 
traits and begin new lines of action? The limitations which 
beset us, the seemingly enormous influence of heredity and en- 
vironment on character and will power, are apt to blind us to 
the fact that there still remains a region of possibilities, of 
things which are not, but which may be, or which need not have 
been and yet are. In this field we are literally creators, able 
to bring into being conditions or facts which without us would 
not have been. In the aggregate such new departures affect 
the whole course of human history vitally and indelibly. All 
civilization depends on this power of change by individual 
leaders breaking through the barriers of hereditary customs, 
fixed traditions, and the tyranny of the social order. This 
advance certainly is not determined by heredity, for it con- 
sists in consciously departing from the past. 

Heredity accomplishes nothing in the field of history. It 
is simply the balance sheet of a nation's social and political 
aptitudes and habits at a given time or period; its inherited 
capital, embodied in laws and customs. It stands for con- 
servatism, for things established. It does not stand for ad- 
vance, but stands rather in the way of progress. Forward 
movement demands initiative, new determinations, new ideals, 
which certainly do not spring from the past, though they are 
related to it. The civilizations which blindly followed heredi- 
tary influences, like China and India, ceasing to change, ceased 
to be truly alive. They slept, rather than lived; stagnated, 
rather than acted. 

To be valid against all freedom, the inherited traits must 
be irresistible. They may limit the sphere of possible activity 
and modify individual responsibility in some cases, but they 
no more necessitate fated choices than does the external en- 
vironment which also conditions our action. In that case the 
children of corrupt or drunken parents would be hopelessly 
doomed to ruin, not so much bom as damned into the world, as 
South said. It would be a mercy in such cases to give them 
quick and easy death, as some logical theorizers Actually 
propose to do. But facts today make against this confident 
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dpgnuiti«n. We are the chfldren off a thousand aneerton, aad 
m our veins runs the intermiiigled blood off the dhrcrae ilrciMi 
off many lives. While there is much that is food and psR. 
there are also many rivulets off passion, duplicity, freed and 
malice, which seem to fform a combination that would predes- 
tinate us to certain destruction. But it is not sa 

The most convincing and hopefful answer to this new Fatd- 
ism is the testimony in all countries shown by years of sodri 
rdieff among the criminal classes, that hereditary ten da ic i f i 
can be modified and even eradicated by good tniniiiK and 
early change in social environment and home in flu en c e s . la 
most cases the children off criminals who have Iwcn pal is 
good surroundings have outgrown all moral likeness to their 
parents. Statistics are given running as high as ninccy per 
cent, of such poor outcasts who are now educated, refined. In- 
abiding and pr os perous citizens. " We can think,** wrote Mr. 
Loring Brace, '* of little Five Fbmts thieves who are now ninift- 
ters of the gospel or honest farmers ; vagiants and street chi- 
dren who are men in professional life; and women who m 
teachers or wives of good citizens are ev er yw h ere respected: 
the children of outcasts or unfortunates whose inherited tend- 
encies have l>ecn met by the new environment and «iho arc 
industrious and decent members of society.*' Knvirunmcrt 
has been shown to be a stronf^er force than heredity. 

In concluding; this section it must tie note<i that the pnctki! 
ignorini; of this consideration in lectures delivered and m cU^ 
books used in our colleges ami universities cannot fail in the 
long nm to do harm. Kverywhere there is a temleno. xr.i 
more than a tendency, to explain men's lives and actionf S 
anything rather than their own wills. They are the proS-^-i 
of ancestral influences or the creatures c»f their surrourvlm^ 
or animals, following always the stn^ngest motive. The one 
|ios>if»ility. ruled out regardless of all inner facts, is that tSo 
may lie real personalities with a decided voice in their cm^ 
destiny. Such teaching would prove disastrous, if the sta- 
dents really lielieved it. and at best it may weaken their icbw 
of duty and form an excuse for inaction. Men, yooiy and 
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old, need to be taught in unmistakable terms that they them- 
selves, and not their inner or outer surroundings, are mainly 
responsible for their wrong-doing or flabby do-nothingness. 
The world has grown better in the past, only by the determina- 
tion of strong men to make themselves better despite ancestry 
and environment, and to wage steady warfare against inherited 
traits and tendencies and against the social influences which 
drag men down. " But all men are not strong." True, but 
let us not tell the weak that they cannot do any better and are 
not to blame! We must preach effort and hope, not laissez 
faire and despair. If the fad of academic sociology is to help 
and not injure the " sociological units," it must seek to educate 
their wills and to strengthen their sense of individual duty 
and responsibility. 

III. Pantheistic, Theological Denials 

This attack on freedom holds that it is inconsistent with 
absolute unity, because it is irreconcilable with the Divine Will 
as sovereignty, power, and foreknowledge of all events. All 
forms of pantheism are opposed to freedom on the ground that 
it makes man independent of God. The discussion of these 
denials belongs to works on Christian theology, rather than on 
fundamental or natural theology. Suffice it to say here that in 
early Greek theology human freedom was emphasized as a 
mark of divine likeness. The fatalism of Augustine met with 
little acceptance in the mediaeval Church, and was not held 
among the mass of Christian people until it became embodied 
in some of the Reformation teaching. True Christian theol- 
ogy, based on the plain teaching of the whole Bible, recognizes 
that God voluntarily limited Himself, when He created free 
spirits. The absence of any time element with God removes 
from His self -limitation all difficulty as to fore-knowledge. 

In the contrast with some theological depreciations of man 
we might note the striking words of the great evolutionist. 
Professor Cope : " It is now well to consider how far an 
automatic mind has any claim to personality or individuality, 
as generally understood. From the usual standpoint, a being 
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without ' liberty p' or will, properly to called, u without chaiBt- 
ter, and in so far a nonentity. Even the character of the Ddiy 
cannot escape this destructive analysis; for acoordiof to 
Spinoza, if He is good, but a single line of actkm, withooi 
alternatives, lies open to God, if He be at the same time oonis* 
dent All this is changed if the element of spootaacity ia 
character be presupposed. The existence of such a quality m 
man renders foresi^t of his decisions no more than a cakub* 
tion of chances, and in other cases impossible ; thus o ff e ring the 
only conceivable limit to omniscience, and hence to onmip^ 
tence. As we regard the goodness of God aa the anchor of 
the universe, if that goodness be in some respect inconskl- 
ent with omnipotence, we are strengthened, if we di s c oifr 
that there is ground for correcting our traditional 
tions in regard to the latter. Can we not find this 
in a liberty or freedom which is the condition of what ve 
suppose, in the absence of knowledge, to be the charactcritfic 
of the highest class of conscious existences?**"* 

It has already been pointed out that Spinoza did not due 
to apply his mechanical system to inner thoughts and poiposs 
of the heart, for his ver>' cnthnsiasni for hi^ high and hotv 
ideals made him transcend his own system. lUit in doini^ mi he 
had to i^ive up hi*i whole philosophy. Fatali*«ni ha« no k*^- 
holes. It must contrt)! tlie inmoM thoughts a^^ well as the cvutr^ 
actions. Spinoza is utterly illof^ical when he hbnies one fncts! 
for an action of which he d(K*s not approve, (if urj^es annchrf 
to exert himself to assiduous study for the cultivation of h:« 
soul. 

Many of the Hi'jjelians join handn with the lunpirKi^t* -.n 
scornful condemnation of the insine pride \%hich si:|t;«>^ii rncr 
to \x real af^ents with i>ower to act ami to atTect the cu::rv « : 
nature, like a mo!) of little \io^U. Piut l>etter |>etty p«d* t'ran 
petty pup|)et^, deludcfl in all high faiths and htif^e^. «Si^ 
very creation would l»e a nuKkery. Tlie phik»«ophcr%. mS? 
aim at unity at any cost, reject freedom becau^ it sc;>arate« 
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man from God and makes him independent, no matter how 
slightly, of " The Absolute," and implies a plurality of 
" causes " which is absolutely inconsistent with philosophic 
unity. But that, in turn, outrages our moral consciousness 
with its profound conviction of responsibility and sin. 

The best answer to the Hegelians is given by James Seth: 
*' This (H^;elian) unification of consciousness in a single 
Self is sometimes carried so far that to speak of self -conscious- 
ness or mind in the plural is branded "as an apostasy from the 
only true philosophic faith. But any plausibility which this 
point of view may possess within the realm of pure intellect 
vanishes at once as soon as we turn to the moral sphere; we 
are not merely contemplative intellects, we are, above all, agents 
or doers. It is well, as Hegel does, to insist on the rational 
character of the universe, but to make Thought the exclusive 
principle is either to fall into a one-sided extreme or to use 
* thought ' in a non-natural sense. Thought can not fairly be 
made to include will, and any theory of the universe which 
neglects the fact of will omits that which seems to communi- 
cate a living reality to the whole. ... It is in the will, in 
purposive action, and particularly in our moral activity, as 
Fichte, to my mind, conclusively demonstrated, that we lay 
hold upon reality. ... In the purposive ' I will,' each man is 
real, and is immediately conscious of his own reality. What- 
ever else may or may not be real, this is real. This is the 
fundamental belief, around which scepticism may weave its 
maze of doubts and logical puzzles, but from which it is even- 
tually powerless to dislodge us, because no argument can affect 
an immediate certainty — a certainty, moreover, on which our 
whole view of the universe depends. ... In our wills we feel 
a principle of self-hood, which separates us even from the 
Being who is the ground of our existence. This is most mani- 
fest in the sphere of moral duty. ' Our wills are ours to make 
them Thine,' as the poet finely puts it. But they must be really 
ours, if there is to be any ethical value in the surrender — if 
there is even to be any meaning in the process at all. If there 
arc not two wills involved, then no relation between them is 
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possible, and the imaginary duality is an iUusioa incident to out 
limited point of view. But tlie ethical consciousness places Its 
veto once for all upon any such sophistication of its primary 
and absolute deliverance ; and by that absolute deliverance, we 
shall do vi-ell, I think, to stand. The speculative reason se« 
no alternative between absolute dependence, which would 
make us merely the pipes upon which the divine musician plays, 
and absolute independence, which would make the world con- 
sist of a plurality of self- sub si stent real beings. These arc 
the only kinds of relation which it finds intelligible. But it 
seems to me that it must be, in the nature of the case, impos- 
sible for the finite spirit to understand the mode of its relation 
to the infinite or absolute Spirit in which it lives. That rela- 
tion could only be intelligible from the absolute point of view. 
The fact, then, that we can not reconcile the partial independ- 
ence and freedom of the finite self with its acknowledged de- 
pendence upon God in other respects, need not force us to 
abandon our primary moral conviction, in deference to a specu- 
lative theory which may be applying a finite plumb-line to 
measure the resources of the infinite. After all, why should 
the creation of beings with a real, though partial freedom and 
independence be an absolute impossibility f It is certainly the 
only view which makes the world a real place — which makes 
the whole labor of history more than a shadowy fight or aim- 
less phantasmagoria," " 

In conclusion let it be said, as has been many times in this 
work, that if the speculative intellect is thus powerless to 
help, and serves only to perplex us with sophistries, we must 
fall back on those deep convictions of the heart which are more 
certain and conclusive to him who feels them than the Ic^cal 
arguments of the head. CXir moral destiny seems left in our 
own hands. In ethical as in religious life we must walk by 
faith not by sight, " believing where we cannot prove." One 
power remains. We can take sides with the Right, and will to 
believe all that makes for the high and holy in life and thought. 
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rent threatens soon to become too deep and swift for any but 
the most expert swimmers." * Though outlined in Chapter IV 
of the Descent of Man, naturalistic ethics owes its present 
vogue more to Herbert Spencer than to Darwin. Williams 
outlines the systems of ten oth<er leading writers, English and 
Continental, and the magazine writers and college professors 
who take its premises for granted are too numerous for men- 
tion. Its apparent simplicity commends it to the popular mind. 
Ignoring all " metaphysical illusions " as to any superhuman 
element in conscience, it claims to furnish evidence of the 
origin in animal life through a continuous evolution, not only 
of bodily structure, but of the moral and spiritual faculties of 
man. The moral sense is only a highly differentiated form of 
social instinct of gregarious animals. The conscience is a com- 
plex of associated social impulses and feelings, which ultimate- 
ly are traceable to innumerable sense-impressions in primeval 
animal relations, oft repeated, till they have become mental 
habits, and at last emerged in human consciousness as moral 
intuitions. The sense of duty, of obligation to a certain course 
of action, is simply a prudential regard for social opinion and 
personal advantage, which seems mysterious and sacred merely 
because we feel it is " a power not ourselves," no product of 
our personal experience or will, and we know not its real 
origin. Beginning in social interrelations, it grows more 
complex with advancing civilization, and varies accordingly, 
but it can never rise above its source into any transcendental 
sphere. In morals, as in science, the one law of study and rule 
of action is the observation of commonplace " facts." Ethical 
facts have, indeed, their own peculiar environment in con- 
sciousness, but they are determined as definitely and invariably 
by their antecedents as the phenomena of the physical order. 
As Dr. Brinton bluntly puts it in his work on early religions, 
" We can scarcely escape a painful shock to discover that we 
are bound by such adamantine chains. As the primitive man 
could not control the processes of nature, so are we slow to 
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acknowledge that others, not less rigid, rule our thoughts and 
fancies." « 

In this, as in all other controversies with men of science, 
we differ not so much as to observed facts — we revercntiy 
accept all proven facts as parts of God's own revelation of his 
method of working in the past and the present — but as to die 
principle by which we correlate and interpret the isolated phe- 
nomena. Shall we study them solely in the light of mechanical 
forces acting in or on matter, and of our observation of animal 
instincts and habits? Or shall we use for our g^ide the light 
of that rational consciousness which alone enables us to observe 
and reason about natural facts, as certainly brutes do not? 
WTiy should we not interpret ethical facts, at every stage, 
under the illumination of the inner environment of our per- 
sonality and consciousness of moral obligation? The contrast 
appears clearly in the two phrases, " The Ethics of Evolution," 
and " The Evolution of Ethics." The first looks on ethical life 
as merely a stage or episode in the continuous process of evdo- 
tion, which brings forth in succession a multiplicity of hetero- 
geneous phenomena out of an original homogeneity, as Spen- 
cer expresses it, by the simple principle of segregation of parts 
and the differentiation of function. The Evolution of Ethics, 
on the other hand, admits that ethical life, having once appeared 
from a higher source than the phenomenal world, was devel- 
oped or evolved under the progressive advance of social rela- 
tions and moral civilization. That is obvious. Ultus homo 
nullus homo, is especially true of the ethical homo. Moral re- 
lations cannot exist apart from social relations — but that is 
a different thing from saying that ethical being itself is the 
creation of society. 

Evolution itself creates nothing. It is merely a process of 
change or growth in a preexisting something which is the sub- 
ject of the modification or development. In the beginning the 
Divine Sower went forth to sow, and the seeds sown, having 
life in themselves, develop in due order, according to their 
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time and their " soil " ; but never apart from His presence or 
without His knowledge. We may admit the evolution of con- 
science in the sense in which alone theists can accept the evolu- 
tion of physical life. Just as the immanent formative principle, 
the archet3rpal energy, built up each organism according to its 
kind, through successive forms, till the divine idea is realized 
in the final type, so the spiritual energy, the moral archetype 
of conscience, precedes and dominates its own evolution, how- 
ever slow the process and untractable the material. The ethi- 
cal differs in one vital point from the physical development. 
Man has no control over the material environment, an ever- 
present factor in evolution, but the social environment is itself 
the creation or expression of humanity. The ethical ideas and 
judgments, manners and customs of any age are the product, 
not of external influences, of food and climate, but of spiritual 
forces, the interaction of human wills and personalities. In 
a word, conscience has its life in itself. Spontaneous genera- 
tion of moral ideas out of non-moral animal existence is no 
more possible than the genesis of physical life out of inorganic 
matter. The advocates of unbroken continuity in the evolu- 
tional process, one thing after another arising out of the pre- 
ceding very different things, do not seem to realize the difficul- 
ties and assumptions involved in their view. It has never been 
more clearly put than in Spencer's letter to Mill, first pub- 
lished in Bain's Mental and Moral Science. " I believe that 
the experiences of utility organized and consolidated through 
an past generations of the human race, have been producing 
corresponding nervous modifications, which by continued 
tnmsmission and accumulation, have become in us certain facul- 
ties of moral intuition — certain emotions corresponding to 
right and wrong conduct, which have no apparent basis in the 
individual experiences of utility." • The strength of this 
apparently simple explanation consists in its reconciliation of 
the intuitive and utilitarian theories of morals which, till it 
appeared, struggled for the mastery in the field of ethical 

*1^ 7M, 
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science. It agrees with Butler and Kant, who looked on it 
" categorical imperative ** off duty as something transocndoil 
— a voice within, not an impidse ffrom without— and 
with Mill and Bentham, who explained consc ie nce faj the 
off the association off ideas, determined in this case faj 
able or disagreeable social experiences. The latter were 
the evolutional conception than the fformer, only dMj did 
carry their *' experience '* ffar enough back, w r ongl y 
the individual liffe sufficient ffor the genesb and growth of At 
moral sense anew in each generation. The ffonndatkm 
off this whole system is plainly the assumptkm that 
off social pleasure and pain in earlier animal life, 
fleeting and varying, were capable off producing such 
sions on the " brain tracts " concerned, that they were 
mitted to later generations in the fform of intuitive moral » 
pulses apart ffrom similar " sensations.'' Dirwin, in his Ofifm 
of Species, admitted that the difficulties connected with 
instincts "would probably appear to the reader 
overthrow the whole theory.'* ^ 

But Spencer shows no such diffidence about his view of ik 
easy transmutation of animal sensations into human intuitioni 
What evidence can we |>ossihIy have of the nervous moi!»tw»- 
tions allef^ed to Ikt pro<lnce<l by social ex|»eriencr* or o? ihr' 
transmission, not only as " inherited hal>its " of actic^n. V.-t »« 
inner intuitions apart from any actirui? Fven if i*e *tan »**^ 
rudirrcntarv lutmnn siu-irtv, wliirb. «itrii-tlv taken, the \h€^■r^ 
does not permit us to do, there i?* no evidence that the c«v^- 
monly fec!)le feelinjj^ of »irlf-aj)j»rovaI or *eli-re|>r«'ach in wxu! 
relations, s<i deeply impress the ner\-ous orf^ni/ation. that thn 
can t»e handed dnwn to de«»oendant*i. This ea*y a***.iTn;<»»<* '* 
an intrrrelation Ix'tween mental an<l physical prorr*»rs. •© in- 
timate that ethical fcehnjjs Irave traces of themselves on tn^ 
structure, meets with no support w!iate\'er from the re;'rr«*r» 
tatives of the physical p^vcholojjv. Wundt and Miin*terbr!T. 
(lifTord ani! Huxley. liodf^son and Scalding. Titchcnr 
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and Scripture, all work on the hypothesis of the entire inde- 
pendence of the " parallel " streams of psychical and physical 
action. Consciousness is only the passive, subjective side of 
certain nerve movements, not itself an active factor in the 
work/ Whether or not the material process "causes" the 
psychical, they are all agreed that psychical states cannot pos- 
sibly affect the course of the nervous " shocks " and motions, 
not even in the case of volitions where we feel most conscious 
of self-determination. " If my will," says Lange, the historian 
of Materialism, " can deflect a single atom a millionth of a 
millimeter out of its path as determined by the laws of 
mechanics, the scientific formula of the Universe would be- 
come inexplicable." Professor Huxley later took back his 
early admission that " Our volition counts for something as a 
condition in the course of events," adding in a note, " To speak 
more accurately, the physical state of which volition is the ex- 
pression." • 

I am not aware that Spencer has noticed this objection, but 
he has vigorously contested the view of Weismann that 
acquired characteristics — i,e,, bodily modifications or mental 
habits arising after birth — are not transmitted by heredity. 
This manifestly cuts the ground from under both the Darwin- 
ian theory that instincts are inherited habits, which begin in 
** chance " actions, and the Neo-Lamarckian view of the in- 
heritance of organs modified by use or disuse. The evolution- 
ists of the old school claim that Weismann has made many 
concessions under their criticisms, but it is certain that he has 
not modified his original strong assertions to the extent of 
admitting the inheritability of nervous modifications due, ex 
kypothese, to mere emotions. If not, Spencer's theory is left 
altogether in the air. 

The objections to it on the psychical side are equally obvious 
and cogent. Evolutional Ethics have been well defined as the 
Natural History of Morals, and therefore must fail, if it 
appears that in the nature of things there can be no Ethics 

» Sec pp. 225-8. 
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in natural history. It will be objected that this is a matter of 
definition, but the material for the definition is part of tbe 
common consciousness. All men, barring philosophers of a 
certain school, look on the sense of duty and of rcsponsibiliry 
as the essential element in ethical life. lk>th imply an iinderlT- 
ing conviction of personality and moral freedom, and oooe of 
these ideas or feelings are conceivably present in the antnul 
consciousness. No one has stated more forcibly than Profes- 
sor Cope, the greatest American evolutionist, the fact that the 
ethical consciousness depends on the sense of freedom, vidi 
which Kant also connected it, and therefore that not even the 
rudiments of morality, properly so-called, can be found in im- 
mal existence. 

This difficulty is evaded by writers like Littre and Careen, 
and, unfortunately, also by Professor Dnmunond (foUoveic 
John Fiske), by identifying the moral altogether with the to- 
cial consciousness, and assuming that the altruistic tmpalKS 
connected with se.xuality, gregarious habits, and the slowly de- 
veloping family life, somehow issued in the higher ethics of 
the truly human life. Here we have the fallacy, so often rr- 
ciirrinjj in thi*; whole fiohl. of supposing tliat uc can pt-: r: 
of essential (lifTorcncos or new dcpariures, Jiy the *im; '.r \- 
vice of imagining iheir l)ejjinninj^s to Ik' *" imj»erce;t:": !r 
then alluwinfj time enoiifjh for them t(» 'leveltjp int* \c'> :<' 
cei»tiljle (litTerences — a mode of arj^jument whi*.h •»; a* •K..' 
the studv of external nature i\fK^ not alwav^ <Ie\c!' : t*'r '. c 
cal faculties. The in^^tinct^ of pr<»f>aj;^iti(ni and **1:! rr-*"A: 
tion, and even of the care <»f the yotinp. arc mere 1 rc^:-: -"" 
pulses in animals. They furni"*h material for nvira*:!% -m'"'' 
once it ha^ a|»i)eared, liiit they have in them«-elve* r-^ rr* ' .'■ 
eliaracter, iKHaiise unatcompanicd liy any scn^c of fl.:!\ . ' • 
freedom. If once we \Kxm this fantastic search fi-r \) r r. 
ments i)i ethics in nature, there is no ]iii:ica1 rca^t^n »^\ ■' 
shoid<l Inpin v^ith the animal world \Vc mav str rr.:* 1 
plant life, hnd loxes and hates in chemical afhnitir« and rr:- 
sion"*. as Haeckel d<K's, and rejoice, with Drummond. to ScK-^i 
the Inrf^inninf^ of !»clf -sacrifice in the division by tissHjn of yT\:<.> 
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plasmic cells. It is refreshing amid this confusion of words 
and ideas to read Professor Huxley's blunt repudiation of this 
easy identification, in all essential rudiments, of animal and 
btiman life. He uses the strong expression that " there was a 
stage when, if I may speak figuratively, the Welt-geist repented 
him that he had made mankind no better than the brutes and 
resolved upon a largely new departure." Then truly human 
life began in man's struggle against the cosmic process, and in 
his rising above nature's law that might makes right. In his 
Romanes Lecture on Ethics and Evolution, he writes, " The 
practice of that which is ethically best — what we call goodness 
or virtue — involves a course of conduct which, in all respects, 
is opposed to that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle 
for existence. In place of ruthless self-assertion it demands 
Belf-restraint ; in place of thrusting aside or treading down all 
ccmipetitors, it requires that the individual shall not merely re- 
spect, but shall help his fellows; its influence is directed, not 
so much to the survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as 
many as possible to survive. It repudiates the gladiatorial 
theory of existence." ^ We welcome his indignant protest 
against the cold-blooded theorists who covertly advocate imita- 
tion of nature's rough-and-ready method of maintaining a 
strong species — or healthy state — by eliminating pitilessly 
the unfit to live, sickly infants and hopeless invalids, idiots and 
paupers, the feeble through age, the whole herd of incapables. 
What holds back the butcher's hand ? Why not cry with sharic 
and tiger, and the conquering hordes of Attila and Zenghis 
Khan, Vae victisf Why should not the minority suffer for 
the good of the majority, if, indeed, we aim only at "the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number " ? It is impossible 
to answer these questions without bringing in considerations 
fatal to the first principles of evolutional ethics, for if man be 
simply the product of nature, he should be well content to live 
by nature's own law that might is right. Why should he feel 
strange self-reproach when he walks in the footsteps of his 

T Pp. 81, 2. 
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ture is at this stage — feel any ethical self-reproach for yield- 
ing to the imperious demands of his animal nature, psychical 
or physical? Only on the supposition, unconsciously taken for 
granted, that he and his fellows already recognize, however 
dimly, the supremacy of the conscience, the ought, over every 
other principle of human action. But obviously then, he a 
not a brute in the process of becoming a moral agent, but al- 
ready a true man, with an intuitive feeling of the obligation of 
Right, apart from any considerations of gain or loss. Only a 
self-conscious moral agent in an ethical environment, however 
rudimentary, could feel true remorse, the shame of wrong- 
doing, not the mere fear of penalty, which the theory, by an 
obvious fallacy of inversion, makes the source of the very con- 
science which it presupposes. 

We may, therefore, claim the evidence of historical and 
human, as opposed to hypothetical and animal, experience, for 
the old faith, that conscience is a voice from a higher environ- 
ment, and has its btrth in the spiritual and the divine, not tbe 
psychical and social realms of being. The undying hopes, the 
abiding convictions, the soaring aspirations, " the truths which 
wake to perish never" — these are the mystic instincts oi 
man's higher nature, no more imagined by him or evolved out 
of experience than are the physical instincts of the lower nature 
he shares with the brutes. Science aflfirms that these last, io 
each and every case, correspond to a material world without 
Why should not faith hold with equal reason that the intuitions 
of the soul are as true and reliable in their intimation of a 
world eternal, an environment of Spirit ? . 

"For Nature, giving instincts, never failed ' 

To give the ends they point to." 

Ethical Science need not start with the idea of God, but it 
must end with it, if we look beneath the surface and questiofl 
the depths of our being. Duty finds its initial principle i" 
conscience, and no conception of conscience is so simple — and 
profound — as that which lies in its etymology. It is coo* 
scientia, <nn4tSti<rei, joint-kiwwledge not only of man with 
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men, but still more of man with God, the finite spirit's dim 
but real consciousness of the root of its Being in the Infinite 
Spirit and its obligation to live by the law of His life. Per- 
sonality is ethical in its very essence. God is not power nor 
knowledge, but God is love, and all spiritual existences are 
made in His image, and tend to His likeness. They approve 
the Law as holy, just and good, even, when in self-willed re- 
bellion, they dare to violate it. It is this fact, that duty is the 
realization of our highest self, which glorifies obedience to the 
voice within, into a willing cooperation with the eternal order, 
and makes the service of God perfect freedom. Wherever 
conscience is found, and it is found wherever men exist, it is 
never associated primarily with human relationships, but with 
a higher and divine order. The unsophisticated heart, awed by 
dim visions of perfect righteousness and conscious of its own 
wilful sin, ever believes that all holy desires, all good counsels, 
all just works proceed from God. Even the Greeks rose 
above the philosophers' idea of purely social ethics and civic 
ri^teousness. Plato thinks that men are good *' by a certain 
inspiration of the gods." Antigone makes her pathetic appeal 
from the conventional rules which thwarted her sisterly love 
(o " The unwritten and enduring laws of God." *® 

The ultimate test of any philosophical or social hypothesis 
is whether it will work, whether it fits into the actual order of 
things. It cannot be too often emphasized that this new view 
of the purely animal origin of ethical sentiments and of duty 
as merely the self-regarding social instinct, somehow evolved 
into an " intuition," has never been put to the test of consist- 
ent practice. The theorists of the study and lecture hall 
shrink back from the enfants terribles, the educated nihilists of 
Russia and France, who take them at their word, and, look- 
ing on themselves and their fellows as simply highly intelligent 
animals, propose to live by brute law. Even M. Taine, the 
lucid teacher of scientific Positivism, did not dare teach his 
children on the lines of his own philosophy, but had them in- 

10 See p. 436. 
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•Inicted m monl duty by s Plotcstint putor whom he ct* 
teemed. There is a ticit agreemenl in certain qnarterB to keep 
ethical theories and ethical practice apart, but the day has past, 
for esoteric teaching, and philosophic, no less than 
ideas filter down from college halls and laboratories and T 
tieth Century Qubs into the common mind as never ttefocc, and 
what is whispered in the closet will be preached oa the hoosc 
top. 

I do not deny the noble character of much of the ctUcal 
teaching, on its social side, of many writers of the New School 
It is true that they agree in material points with the inl ni li wt 
moralists, in the exposition of practical duties. Hetfacft 
Spencer^s Jusiice is a helpful book so long as we read it apart 
from the theory of the animal origin of consdence in the Hals 
of Ethics. But the practical question is, can we peimamm ly 
thus divorce theory and practice? Will the con du c t 
mended in the later work continue to seem reasonable and 
duty " if the principles of the eartier ever really prevail ? 

We are confidently assured that people are utterly weary of 
speculation and abhor metaphysics. " They care nothing abool 
origins and crave only fads.*' It is true that hcrcttifore thrr 
have not philosopliizcd iKvause they had no nee^l. They were 
all unconscious *' oiitolo^sts.*' actinf^ on philosofihical ynr. 
ciples, just as M. Jotirdain talked prose without knoming i?» 
name. Hut what if we force them to think f»y denyini; the 
very foundation of the settled habits and beliefs heretofocr 
taken for granted? Tnie civilization is moral and «pintua!. 
n<Jt economic and materialistic; the slow creati«»n or exprt**>tr. 
of lofty ideas of < iod and man as spiritual i^ersonahtM^. tnt^ 
malrly relate 1. Will the " practical " Mii>erstructure «'f ;tu- 
dential. social mctrality abide firm, if the ** tran^crndental ' 
|M)stulatcs of the highest ethics \k scornfully swept into thr 
liniU> of cJis<ilcte su|)erstitions? Individual thinkers, protected 
by their home training and social environment, may hvr food 
lives while denying any spiritual ground whatever for gooS- 
ness. lean Marie Cniyau. a faithful son and husband, ouv 
write of Morality Without Obligation or Samction as safe anJ 
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sufficient for all, but we need not look beyond France herself, 
to see that common men cannot maintain themselves without 
conscience, even on the lower plane of purely worldly honor. 
Balfour touched the quick of this vital problem (which ex- 
plains the bitterness of many of his critics) when he raised the 
question, whether any truly ethical ideas would or could sur- 
vive the saturation of the popular mind with the avowed prin- 
ciples of evolutional morals and physiological psychology. His 
two propositions seem incontrovertible, that no moral code 
can be effective which does not inspire emotions of reverence, 
and that such exalted feelings are dependent on the origin from 
which those, who accept such a code, suppose it to emanate. 
In melancholy words, reminding us of the somber majesty of 
Thanatopsis, he pictures man as "pure science," conceives 
him naked and unadorned by the faiths and fancies of dream- 
land, and asks whether such a race " can any longer satisfy 
aspirations and emotions nourished upon beliefs in the Ever- 
lasting and the Divine." " Man, so far as natural science by 
itself is able to teach us, is no longer the final cause of the uni- 
verse, the Heaven-descended heir of all the ages. His very 
existence is an accident, his story a brief and transitory episode 
in the life of one of the meanest of the planets. Of the com- 
bination of causes which first converted a dead organic com- 
pound into the living progenitors of humanity, science, indeed, 
as yet knows nothing. It is enough that from such beginnings 
famine, disease, and mutual slaughter, fit nurses of the future 
lords of creation, have gradually evolved, after infinite travail, 
a race with conscience enough to feel that it is vile, and intelli- 
gence enough to know that it is insignificant. We survey the 
past, and see that its history is of blood and tears, of helpless 
blundering, of wild revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of empty 
aspirations. We sound the future, and learn that after a 
period, long compared with the individual life, but short indeed 
compared with the divisions of time open to our investigation, 
the energies of our system will decay, the glory of the sun will 
be dimmed, the earth, tideless and inert, will no longer tolerate 
the race which has for the moment disturbed its solitude. Man 
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will go down into the pit, and all his thoughts will perish. The 
uneasy consciousness, which in this obscure comer has bot 
for a brief space broken the contented siience of the univcrx, 
will be at rest. Matter will know itself no longer, ' Imperafc- 
able monuments' and 'immortal deeds,' death itself, and Ion 
stronger than death, will be as though they never had been. 
Nor will anything that is, be better or be worse for all that 
the labor, genius, devotion, and suffering of man have striven 
through countless generations to effect." " 

It is utterly beside the mark to declare in reply that men 
should do the right for tlic right's sake alone, without any 
thought of obligation to God or of "pay" hereafter. The 
question is whether under such conditions there will long be 
any idea of right in any sense higher than prudent egotism. 
" Society will survive all wreck of creed." True, but whst 
kind of society wilt it be that docs survive ? All men are in- 
spired and molded by their ideals, but out of what shall the 
ideals themselves be molded, when ancient faith in God and 
noble thoughts of man have vanished. like childhood's dreams, 
from off the earth? " Self-made men worship their maker," 
and self-evolved brutes, when they know the naked truth, will 
worship the animal and inteUectual self — the highest existence 
in the Universe — and serve it with heart and mind. On what 
logical grounds can we condemn them? Why should not short- 
lived creatures of earth live earthly lives? The age needs 
sorely the warning of the aged Tennyson — may it be heededl 

"Gone for everl Ever? No — for since our dying race began 
' Ever, ever and forever ' was the leading light of Man. 
Those who in barbarian burials killed the slave and slew the wife 
Felt within themselves the sacred passion of the Kcond life. 

'Truth for truth, and good for good!' The Good, the True, tb« 

Pure, the Just; — 
Take the charm 'Forever' from them, and they crumble into dott"" 

" Foundations of Belief, pp. 30-32. 
^'Lockiley Hatl, Sixty Years After. 



CHAPTER XX 

DENIALS OF ONTOLOGY. AGNOSTICISM 

The subject of Agnosticism is unwelcome to the common 
mind, but it must be pondered by the Christian student. 
Theoretic atheism is rare today, but practical atheism, the 
banishing of the thought of God from common life and the 
n^lect of prayer and worship on the specious plea that our 
minds are too limited in their very nature to know God at all, 
this vague, elusive doubt is in the very air, a deadly taint 
fatal to faith in the thoughtful and thoughtless alike. The ag- 
nostics speak humbly enough, insisting that they do not deny 
die awful mystery of the Infinite Power; they only wish to 
exalt it to a rightful place far beyond our petty ideas — so far 
indeed that it fades away from the mind, like a dream when 
one awakens. 

It is not a new mode of thought, but is as old as the Sophists 
of Greece. It never found more concentrated expression than 
in Spinoza's saying, that there is as much or as little resem- 
blance between man's idea of God and Deity, as there is be- 
tween a dog on earth and the constellation Canis Major in the 
heavens. 

The subject of Agnosticism falls naturally into three divi- 
sions, Nescience, Scientific Agnosticism, and Ethical Agnosti- 
cism. 

Nescience, the Relativity of Knowledge 

This form of agnosticism may be stated as holding that our 
knowledge is limited to phenomena and conditioned by our 
faculties. The mind is an active, organizing principle, which 
works up the raw material of sensation into clear knowledge, 
according to its own categories of thought. But we cannot 
pass beyond this knowledge ; we can know things only as they 
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wppoLt to the tenset and are related to each other taf ik 
miiid. Nottmena, things in themadves, back of ap pe aran ce^ 
are abaohitdy unknowable. 

Kant u the greatest exponent of this view, holdkv as hi 
dki that the three great ideas of the Reason, the sdf. the woiM. 
and God are mere relative, regulative prindplea. Aa there aic 
no phjrsical objects congruous to these ideas, we cannol 
them as they are. Though they are the pofaita about 
all knowledge and thought center and are the most oeitain of 
all experiences, yet they are only laws of the miDd*a nortii^g 

The expression of his nescience is found in his Cnh qm t 0I 
Pwrt Reason, but it should be read m connection with his Cn- 
Hque of PracHeal Reason^ In the classical passage in the Cf^ 
Hque of Pure Reason, he writes: *" We have now not mif 
traversed the region of the pure understanding, and caref^ 
surveyed every part of it, but we have also mcnsnred it, 
assigned to everything therein its proper place. Bnt this 
is an island, and inclosed by nature herself within 
able limits. It is the land of truth, surnxuided fay n 
stormy ocean, the region of illusion, where many a 
many an iceberg, seems to the mariner, on his voyage of dis- 
covery, a new country, and while constantly deluding him «ft^ 
vain ho|>cs, cnf^^es him in dangerous adventures, from whKh 
he never can desist, and yet which he ne\'er can bring to 1 
termination." * 

But it should always Ik remembered that Kant c|tulified hn 
strong statements of the ini|K>tence of Reason alone in «*j>. 
great matters hy maintaining that, ** We enter on the fath c: 
pure speculation i»nly in vain. Itut we have reason tt) e\;o:t 
that in the only other way o|)en to us, the path of PractKal 
Reason, we may meet with hetter success.** 

Agnosticism scorns metaphysics, but it lands us in contra<iK-- 
tions as puzzling as Hegel's law of the identity of oppcnstn 
I'ltimately we are forbidden to know anything as it rrallv ik 
because in becoming known to us things arc traiufomrd e:t^ 



* Transc. Uygic. Div. I. Bk. a, Cba^ 3. llctbeliohB's 
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someHmig else under the laws of relativity. Thus we never 
arrive at the real knowledge of objects. The whole position is 
false. We pursue a phantom of our own making which dis- 
solves into absurdity as soon as we realize the meaning of the 
solemn assertion that the very nature of knowledge forbids 
the possibility of knowledge. 

Sir William Hamilton in his Philosophy of the Uncondi- 
tioned held the self-evident existence of the world, of the self, 
and of God on the immediate affirmation of consciousness. He 
thus advanced beyond Kant's sceptical position, that the r^ula- 
tive ideas of the reason cannot guarantee their objective valid- 
ity, i.e., the existence of any corresponding reality outside of 
thought. But he took away with one hand what he gave with 
the other! It affords no spiritual help to be assured that the 
great postulates have most certainly existence outside our 
minds, if we are straightway informed that they exist beyond 
reach of our thought. Although self-evident, they remain in 
themselves incomprehensible, can never be the objects of 
clear knowledge, because deHnitio est negatio, and to know is 
to condition. This follows, it is argued, from the fact that 
wordb descriptive of God, such as infinite and absolute, express 
purely negative ideas, and deny the possibility of any clear 
thought of the abstractions for which they stand. Hamilton 
carried his doubt of revelation to the extreme of saying that 
the height of reverence would be to erect an altar to the Un- 
known God. 

This line of thought starts from the proposition that " The 
Infinite " or " The Unconditioned " means something in its 
own nature inconceivable, the negation of thought. This con- 
clusion is reached by an apparently simple line of argument: 
(i) The Infinite is that which has no limits. But everything 
man kri&ws has limits. Therefore man cannot know the In- 
finite. (2) Consciousness implies a distinction between two 
things. To be conscious is to be conscious of some object, and 
that object is known by being distinct from all other objects 
by certain qualities which are limitations. Affirm one quality 
and you deny the opposite. If we say this object is a ball, we 
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deny that it is a cube or a cone. (3) The Infinite cannoC be db- 
tinguished from finite things by any lack of the qualities whkk 
finite things have, for then the Infinite would have defects 
and be finite. (4) The Infinite cannot be distinguished by the 
possession of qualities which finite things do not have* for 
such qualities would be infinite, and being infinite we cooM 
not know them. (5) An object of thought is always ooe 
thing out of a number of other things, to which it is rebted 
in definite ways. The Infinite embraces all things and m'e can* 
not contrast it with other things. To speak of a consciousicsi 
of the Infinite is to affirm a contradiction in terms, for coo* 
sciousncss means knowledge of distinction and relations. Tbe 
Absolute exists out of all relations t>ecause it embraces aE 
qualities and includes all thinking beings. Hence it cannoc be 
known in any mode or degree. 

Schleiermacher and Ritschl in Germany, and Manscl in Eaf- 
land, in his Rampton Lectures of 1858, a[>plied this phtkMopbv 
to Qiristian Theology with disastrous effect. Mansel shoved 
his lack of humor and his Christian followers their lack of kf«- 
cal consistency, when he taught that out of this inconceiTablr 
snim'thini; - cjr.ivalt nt. in our inin-ls. !■♦ Maiik r-.i.t'-.i-.s: *^-' 
\vr r:inii'»t think or rail :i ("rr.itor. «ir i:<»"! *r 1 ■. • r 
tluTC ha<; rnnic an infallil'lc Kcvclalinn. uhivh i* *•-"' ••'• ' " ' 
hv tlic witness of onr own 'ii»irit, Imt by the nurat Ir^ 1! r...*-*" 
and the prophecies it contain "<. a*« it both <I'.«1 n'-t irr.; !\ a ! > '/ 
(](h\. Iiiil we arc warned tliat even the r.iJ»le i!t»r*. r. < *rV. -• 
what (io<l really is, hut only how He wiIU ts'i to t;.:-.k ••! H." 
Ideas and imajjes. which do not reprt ^ent ('n-d :** He :• t-' 
yet rej'rc^ent Him a> it is niir duty to rrijar*! \lir.\ Thr. i" 
not in theni^eKes tnie. hnt we m'.i>t neverthe-e--* *<'.:<'\f i* 
act a»i if they were true. A finite mi?id i .1:1 torru r. » rv- 
ti«n of an Infinite I^ein^ whiih ^hall Ik- •»;'<"C':!i!:\ r!. !r "•. * * 
it mu^-t represent th.e iiitinitc i:n ler t';ni!e fonn*. ^"! w: ^ . ' 
ceptirm which is ^speculatively untrue niix li^ r?x-lj'-"^<'^ '"^ 
A reij:l.itive truth is ilesijjurd n(»t to s-tti^fy o\:t rrj*-»-. * :' 
P'.iide r-ur [Tacticc, not to tell ti< what <f<>d is. >«iit h- »f* He •- ' 
us to think of Him. I*'vcn the nx^ral law is rrpibt:*c x» 
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^ Ethical ideas are not by any means the eternal truth itself, 
but merely laws which God has revealed, economically, with 
reference to our human nature without being Himself bound by 
tfaem. . . . God has the right to suspend occasionally the moral 
lawSy not less than the laws of nature, without canceling their 
validity in ordinary life." * 

It was this arbitrary and mechanical conception of God 
which led to the memorable protest of J. S. Mill, the sceptic, 
against the teaching of the theologian, on the ground of that 
inner witness, to which St. Paul made his appeal, commending 
hiniself to every man's consciousness by manifestation of the 
Truth: "If, instead of the 'glad tidings' that there exists a 
Being in whom all the excellences which the highest human 
mind can conceive, exist in a degree inconceivable to us, I am 
informed that the world is ruled by a being whose attributes 
are infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, nor what are 
the principles of his government, except that ' the highest hu- 
man morality which we are capable of conceiving' does not 
sanction them; convince me of it, and I will bear my fate as 
I may. But when I am told that I must believe this, and at 
the same time call this being by the names which express and 
affirm the highest human morality, I say in plain terms that 
I will not Whatever power such a being may have over me, 
there is one thing which he shall not do : he shall not compel 
me to worship him. I will call no being good, who is not 
what I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures ; 
and if such a being can sentence me to hell for not so calling 
him, to heU I will go." » 

As will be stated more at length in the next section the fal- 
lacy lies in treating pure abstractions — "the Infinite" and 
" the Absolute " — as having being in themselves. The words 
arc not n^[ative but intensely positive. For example, infinite 
space or time means space or time without limit, but the idea 
of each remains the same; it is not sublimated into inconceiv- 



« Letter of Mansel to Rev, L. T. Bemays, 

•Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, VoL I, pp. 



130, I. 
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MBy. Infinity of quality, wUch alooe bdoQ|i to the Dam 
Ftenonality, is equivalent to perfection or the ab acn c e of mj 
limitations on the nature or action of the quality in 



SoBNTinc AcNOsncistf 

This is the most seductive form of spiritual doobL It is At 
direct result of the scientific trend of educated and nnedncMi 
tfKKigfat alike. The mind, like the hand, is subdued to win 
it works in, and steady investigations conducted for ycnn oa 
purely materialistic principles with the mind itsdf , tibft Wag 
power which does the work, ignored, a paralysb of dnm|l 
must f oUow on its higher human side, as well as on the sidi 
of faith. Agnosticism, whether serious or flippant, b only ihi 
expreuion on the thought side of a paraljrsu of faith alrtaiy 
accomplished. 

Darwm admiu this fully: ** Disbdief crept Ofvcr mmmt 
very slow rate but was at last complete.** Its eompktiBS 
appears m the pathetic words: " Then arises the doubt. Cm 
the mind of man, which has, as I fully believe, been dmlsprf 
from a muid as low as that possessed by the lowcat animaL bi 
trusted when it draws such grand conclusions?*** How xrm 
is the sayitif^ of Pascal, '* It is datif^rous to make man see too 
clearly how nearly equal he is to the brutes, without showinc 
him his greatness." * 

Here we see the fallacy underlying the mechanical c%*olutJ0B 
view, that we must hark hack to the beginning of each tUnc* 
even man. in order to understand it. What matten if the 
far-off anccMor of mv IkkIv was a brute, if at the end of the 
ordained flrvclrjpment I emerge a man? The vital qur»tr« 
is not, what we are dcveU)[>ed from, though it he a germ crl 
indistinguishable from that of a worm, but what is the diriac 
plan that implanted in that i;emi its Liw of yrmwth^ The «3rrr 
words of the Psalmist. *• A body lln)u hast pre|ared mc." aft 
as true of the af;edong growth of the body in the great wrtA 
of nature, as of the nvMiths long development in the mother 

• IJf* and Utters, Vol I, ^ 

• TkougkU. XL 
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■3ow can we meet this darkest doubt ? When God seems to 
**« vanished from the heavens and the earth, man shrinks 
m being but little less than God to being but little more than 

ape. It is not the master minds in the great world of 
^nce, the men of broad culture and wide outlook and healthy 
Krest in the world's great life, but the multitude of faithful 
icialists in narrow fields, who must be awakened to the half- 
"jgotten truth, that the proper study of mankind is man. 
'was only when John Fiske ceased to be the devotee of 
ence and became the student of history, that the greatness 
man, the person, the thinker, and the doer, dawned on him 
d he wrote The Destiny of Man and The Idea of God. It 

the studies which recognize and honor man in the wide 
reap of his thought, and in the complexity of his being, and 
e marvels of his creations in the world of mind and of things, 
lich make us feel that our knowledge of the world, and of 
xl depends in the end on our insight into man's own nature. 
Herbert Spencer * stands out prominently as the philosopher 

science, but he advocates also certain constructive prin- 
>le8 which make for faith. He differs from the Positivism 

Comte, who forbids any thought or speech of the Infinite, 

an idea belonging to the outgrown theological stage of 
iman culture, by affirming its certain existence, and holds 
at we cannot escape the thought of it. As he says, Comte's 
[nostidsm goes too far. It expresses our confessed in- 
ility to know or conceive the nature of the Infinite Power 
mifested through phenomena, but it fails to indicate our con- 
Bsed ability to recognize the existence of that power as of 
I facts the most certain. In First Principles he agrees with 
amilton and Mansel in looking on our profound conscious- 
S8 of Infinite Reality, which rests on intuitive feeling, as 
ore certain than any knowledge of phenomena known through 
e senses. It is noumenon, immediate knowledge. Here 
>encer writes as an ontologist, but he rejects the ontological 
terpretation of the words Infinite and Absolute. 



> On Spencer's methods see Note Z. 
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*' The absolute is conceived merely by the negatioo of coo- 
ceivability/' writes Sir William Hamilton. "The Absdwii 
and Infinite," says Mansel, "are thus, like the Incomcn> 
able and the Imperceptible, names indicating not an object of 
thought or of consciousness at all, but the mere absence of the 
conditions under which consciousness is possible/*' If they 
were correct, we should not have even the word Infinite. No 
one will dispute the proposition that all our knowledge b of 
relations between things and that everything b related to other 
things. If then ex hypothese, a something called the Absohtt 
exists in some transcendental manner related to nothing « hit- 
ever, then plainly I cannot know it. It is for roe a nonentiqr! 
I have nothing to do with it and it has nothing to do with ot 
Cbmte then would be right in advising men to leave such an 
empty abstraction severely alone. Spencer, like Mill before 
him, pointed out that the words infinite and unconditioned ift 
adjectives and have no meaning apart from objects. Thrr 
cannot be formed into concrete al)stractions (if such a phrase 
is permitted) by printing them with capitals. The negativt 
elements Mansel emphasized are simply read into them br tbc 
oniis*»ion <»f any object f«»r thoin to <|iMlifv Whr'i w^ ' x- 
proper adjectives, they are fi«'t nejj.ilive. t»:il ii;lrn^t!v av :::-.: 
tive. 1 liey liave no power to make an oSject <tf \%h:. 1*. \*r a:' 
thinking; <li»«ap|>ear as s(khi as we tliiiik of it as " iiif'r'.jtr " • ■ 
the cf »ntrarv, tliev extend an«l intensitv the «i-.:aht\ tn \*h V w 
attach them. Infinite space and tinir can:Hit N- th i:;*:*:! ■ : 
clearly for they liave no hniits. hut t!u-v rrni.iin '•;u.>- ir-I * .:'f 
within tJie farthest reach of «»'.ir niiriri^ The \iltirr..-»!e Kr. • 
is at «>n c kiu'wn and .:nkniiw:i. cwti a- «M:r K inij !% k*. a - - 
iniknown. We know o'trstKi-s iniini.itil) . an«! tlhrr 'tit. • •• 
ficieiitly for all purjxisrs ,if intt-rcoirsc and Ii»vc. K-.:! wr ! - • 
know even our own l^in^ as a *' wh'»le " in .ill rr!.i'; .-. r 
an«l in. 1:1. still less » .m wr kiii'W o'lrsi-Kr-. thrii-.iijli .*•: : :V.' /- 
'I he s-'Ihiiusi id'is rt aim i- as lierp and hroid a^ !hc i r- 
Human personality is almost as prcnt a m\ stcry as the I^.:--? 

* A» nil :c«l l-y Si>riK"cr, l-trst PfimifUs, | jCw 
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But if we are greater than we know, if we cannot explain or 
^fonceive the self, and yet do know its reality with absolute cer- 
iMnty, then the Infinite Self may also be known to our spirits 
kk certain aspects and yet transcend us in others. This much 
we willingly grant to the law of relativity. 

Confusion also arises from confounding the mathematical 
infinity of quantity with the moral infinity of quality. We 
know things only by their limits in space and relations to other 
tilings, but persons we know through their qualities. We know 
them truly and sufficiently for all purposes of mutual inter- 
eoorse and affection. Such personal knowledge of God as 
Father, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, is possible, for the " infinity " 
of the attributes through which we know Him means simply 
tiiat they exist in Him in ideal perfection, free from the limita- 
tions in will and act which thwart them in all human expe- 
rience. Partial knowledge of an infinite person (infinite as 
self -existent and perfect in all attributes) may be true to the 
divine fact, though necessarily incomplete. In no part of in- 
finity do qualities change their essence, and we can know them, 
for tiiough they transcend the same qualities in ourselves, they 
never contradict them. 

Spencer thinks only in terms of quantity, and the Infinite 
for him is the Eternal Energy, of which all the cosmic phe- 
nomena are the appearances! Thus he leaves on one side 
Hamilton's metaphysics about the Absolute, which exists out 
of relations and without qualities and cannot be a cause at all. 
He holds that the Infinite is not a negative but a positive idea, 
corresponding to a Reality which can be apprehended but not 
comprehended — " a necessary datum of consciousness, having 
a higher warrant than any other whatever," and our " indef- 
inite " knowledge of it may be true. Its authority transcends 
all odier authorities whatsoever, for not only is it given in the 
very constitution of our own consciousness, but we cannot even 
conceive a consciousness so made as not to give it.' *' Besides 
that de/inite consciousness of which logic formulates the laws. 



• See Note O. 
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lated. Bf ridft complete tbotqilits, and betides the thoq^ki 
which though incomplete acfaiit of completion, thcic ait 
thooghtt which it is impossible to complete, and yet wUdi ait 
still real, in the sense that they are normal affections of At 
intellect"* ''This consciousness of an IncomprdwnsMr 
Power, called Omnipresent from inability to assign its Gate 
is just that consciousness on which Religion dwdb^**** He 
proposes to reconcile science and religion by assigning to At 
first all that may be known definitely, the realm of ** facta,** mi 
to religion what is felt, but cannot be known, the realm of fsd* 
ing without contents at alL 

Thb is a division which would only result, as we know it bsi 
resulted, in practical atheism, cool indifference to any ihomM 
of God, for humanity will never be content to worship viA 
lowly adoration before the fog of an unknowabfe sooMthag. 
In Mind, Motion, and Monism Romanes, who was once bis d^ 
vout disciple, thinks that be knows too much about the LV 
knowaUe to be a pure agnostic. " The distinctive fcatmes si 
Mr. Spencer's doctrine of the Unknowable are not merdy no^ 
agnostic, but anti-agnostic. For the doctrine aflfinn!i that «t 
have this much knowlc<igc of (lod — namely, that if lie cxi^tv 
He must for ever he unknown. Without ({ucstion. this «o.:ii 
be a most important piece of dcfmite knowlc<lf;e with rqpri to 
Deity, negative though it l>e; and. therefore, any nun «S.^ 
hotels it has no right to t>e called an agnostic. To me it Ki« it- 
ways seemed that the doctrine of the I'nknowable. in m f^r 
as it differs from the doctrine of the I'nknown. is highl> 'ji- 
philosophical. ... It is a |>erfectly philosofihical statemcr.t if 
any cmc to make that, as n:atters now stand, he can wv no 
evidence of Theism ; but to say that he knows the hunun 
race never can have such evidence, is a most unphtU>«o;-hK'ii 
statement, seeing that it could only l>e ju«>tthcd by ^>«« !j!f 
knowledge. And, on this account, I say that the doctrrsc 



«• Ibid. I 17. 
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rof the Unknowable ... is the very reverse of agnostic."" 
- Our controversy with Spencer, therefore, concerns not his 
Hgnosticism so much as his confident gnosticism, his dogmatic 
declaration that infinite Being must and shall be forever un- 
knowable, and especially his cool assumption of authority to 
define the Unknowable solely in terms of " force," which he 
apprehends within certain limits determined by his purely scien- 
tific training. " It " is not passive and inert but intensely 
active. It is energy infinite and eternal, all pervasive, onmip- 
otent, the ever present cause and sustainer of the phenomenal 
world, which is its manifestation. Thus far we may go with 
his kind permission, but no farther. To use not only our sense 
eaq>erience but also our inner consciousness of personality, 
moral character, and freedom is to transgress the limits of 
knowledge. To ascribe to the infinite Reality back of phe- 
nomena, consciousness and will and moral character is a trans- 
cendent audacity, a marked illustration of " the impiety of the 
pious." " 

But his own very definite apprehension of the Unknowable 
and its physical qualities is an act of pure faith. He trusts 
fhe witness of his own consciousness far beyond the testimony 
of his senses. All this is known with deepest conviction on 
the ground, not of experiment or of science, but through our 
inner noumenal experience, somehow in touch with noumenal 
Being — a position which his European critics tell him involves 
the d^ial of his whole system of thought. 

But if we trust it this far, why not go farther with equal 
certainty? If we know this much of the " infinite and eternal 
energy " from which all things proceed, why must we think it 
in terms of physical force only, and not in the deeper terms of 
tiiat very consciousness to which he appeals for the proof and 
certainty of its reality ? As the only force I know is my own 
will power working to a definite purpose, why may I not hold 
with equal certainty that infinite extention implies infinite in- 



" Pp. 117, 118. 

^ First PrincipUs, §§ 27, 34- 
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<lt die lace, before " science " atrophied the power of faith and 
tdlM^ visioo? Why may I not follow the soaring thou^t of 
|%ll» father than the earth-bound vision of Spencer ? *' jt 

* " exclaims the seer, " can we ever be made to bdicvt 

and life and soul and mind are not the possession of 
l^lUcl Being ? Can we imagine that it is devoid of aU thought 
^Wbts only in meaningless quietude ? " Should we not use 
^llmt is highest in us m the interpretation of the infinite Fi«t 
^g|gl^ and believe with Aristotle, that it is and must be God — 
If and thought in itself, and the good in itself, each in 

t thing in our nature is this Binnenleben (as a 
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Ofgan of communication with the nature of things; and com- 
pared with these concrete movements of our soul all abstract 
statements and scientific arguments — the veto, for example, 
which the strict Positivist pronounces upon our faith — sound 
to us like the mere chatterings of the teeth. For here possibili- 
tieSy not finished facts, are the realities with which we have ac- 
tively to deal, and ' as the essence of courage is to stake one's 
life on a possibility, so the essence of faith is to believe that that 
possibility exists/ " *• 

Ethical Agnosticism 

This adds to Spencer's Unknowable Energy what Spencer 
denied to it — the attribute of righteousness on the ground of 
our ethical consciousness. As the universe is a system of 
physical order demanding an eternal cause, so it is also a 
moral order, the source of which must be in the Ultimate 
Keality. But this view agrees with the preceding in denying 
personality to the Unknowable. 

It was held by the Roman Ethical Stoics. Its first modem 
eaqxment was Kant, who in his Critique of Practical Reason 
and Critique of Judgment, advanced beyond his earlier nescience 
to the affirmation of an Eternal Righteousness at work in the 
universe with a moral aim, the physical world existing only 
for the ethical perfection of man. Fichte developed this side 
of the Kantian philosophy — the moral order itself is God. In 
England its chief advocates have been Carlyle and Matthew 
Arnold. Matthew Arnold's view is given fully in Literature 
and Dogma. He says that the moral aspect exhausts the pos- 
sible knowledge of Israel's God, and we must not suppose that 
the Jewish religion necessarily required or ever believed this 
Something to be personal. " God was to Israel neither an as- 
sumption nor a metaphysical idea ; He was a power that can be 
verified, as much as the power of fire to burn or of bread to 
nourish; the power, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness. And the greatness of Israel in religion, the reason why 



u M^lliam James, Is Life Worth Lwingf 
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he is said to have had rdigion revealed to him, to have been 
entrusted with the oracles of God, is because he had in such 
extraordinary force and vividness the perception of this povcr 
And he communicates it irresistibly because he feels it int^ 
sistibly ; that is why the Bible is not as other books that incul- 
cate righteousness."** 

This view may be met by the simple argimient that thcrv 
can be no moral order or ethical aim in the universe withooi 
ethical will and character in the world's Source and Sm- 
tainer. An impersonal power that makes for righteousness » 
a contradiction in terms. It must mean either *' makes for * 
in the sense of aiming at righteousness, or else " produces ri|^- 
eousness/' though the phrase hardly admits that meaning. Wc 
must have either Theism or Atheism, there is no half-«a; 
house. 

F. H. Bradley comments that after all his grandtloqocnct 
about the Eternal, Arnold tells us we cannot reallv koom 
anything that is eternal, " unless we give that name to what- 
ever a generation sees happen, and believes both has happened 
and will happen, just as the habit of washing ourselves mi^te 
be termed * The Kternal not <nirNelvc«i th.it make* f. r kWi'- 
liness,* or earlv to Ual and earlv to ri-e. * t!u* rttT:;.il -. ! • ' 
selves which niako for iMiijjcvity/ ami »»•' an ; tlut * thr ! 'rr- * 
in short, is notliinj; in the world hut a pieie «f l:trr..r\ . .■ 
trap. ... If what is nieaiit is ihi^, th.il wh..it i^ • 't-i*: ■ 
called virtue d«K.*s always lea«I to ainl \:* witl; \\)w. :- •■• -iv 
calle<l hapi'ine-'^i. then so far is tlu^ ir«»ni Uir.i: ' vcr:r;a*!- 
e\tT\<l.ty r\| <: it'll e, that il^ (•|tjK»>i!c 1* s.» it :% r .: . • • 
either that to he virtuous is alwavs ti) U* fia:-; *. . '-r :! u! ' - 
ne^s must alwavs come from virtv.e. . . * K iJ r'r j 
asks the readier. ' ' »h, vt-.' reilirs Mr Arrvilil. ' ,.- ! I 
\trit\ l-.:':i in « v;'«*rif'hr.* ' .\:i«l wl-it is I-.* tVfr: '- .•■■ ' : 
rea'ler. * I'e Nirtiioiis, ami a^ a n:le y»i: will J<- h.\: ■ . * * ' 
a:^ .M-r. ' Well, ainl <\<>*\''' * I hat is i]*u\/ s.i\% Mr Vr* 
* There is no decejilion, and what more «!•> you want '• ' I »-• 
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transient brush of a fancied sngd wing, but the abiding pfV^ | 
ence and persuasion of the Soul of imib. 

" The rule of right, the sj-nunetrics of character, the i» 
quirements of perfection, arc no pravinctallHni of thu pbod; 
they rdgn beyond Orion and the Southern Cross: tbcy an 
wherever the universal Spirit b : and no subject mind, cboogh 
it fly on one track for ever, an ecotpe beyond Iheir booDdh 
Ju&t as the arrival of light from deeps that exttafuiili f^*" 
bears witness to the ume ether there that vibrate* here, and ib 
spectrum rqxirls that one chcniisiry spans the interval, so das 
the law of righteousness spring from its earthly \mx and a>- 
brace the empire of the heavens, the rooroeni it becomes a eoa- 
H munion between the heart of man and the life of God." ** 



<M Stadj et RtHgi<'». Vol I. pp. tj and ]& 
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NOTE A 
POSTULATES AND INTUITIONS 

Before defining an intuition, it would be well, in the interest of clear- 
ness, to define also an axiom. 

An axiom is a general proposition or principle accepted as self-evi- 
dent, either absolutely or within a particular sphere of thought Each 
special science has its own axioms (Cf. the Aristotelian ^x^ "first 
IMinciples/') Aristotle considers that there are ultimate principles of 
thought which are behind all special sciences. According to his usage, 
these axioms, in which the sciences interconnect, are implicit in the 
psychological mechanism, but come to a kind of explidtness in the first 
reflective reaction upon it, and without reference to any particular con- 
tent of it They are not to be used as premises, but as immanent laws 
of thought.^ Descartes and his followers used the word as a definite 
self-evident principle, the basis of philosophy. Kant narrowed it to in- 
clude only self-evident (intuitive) synthetic propositions iie., space and 
time). 

Intuition in philosophy is a term applied to immediate or direct appre- 
hensioa Universal principles present themselves, as necessarily true in 
their own right without any sort of proof. The word "intuition'' as 
used below would therefore correspond to "axiom." Intuitions are 
truths laid down by our rational constitution and our ethical needs. 
They form the pre-suppositions of all reasoning. Without them even 
speech is impossible. As men's bodies are built on a common plan, so 
are their minds constructed on the common frame of like intuitions and 
methods of working. Herbert Spencer admits that there must exist 
certain principles which, being the basis of science, cannot themselves 
be established by science. "The fundamental intuitions that are es- 
sential to the process of thinking must temporarily be accepted as un- 
questionable ; leaving the assumption of their unquestionableness to be 
justified by the results."* The word intuition, like conception, is both 
a substantive and a verbal noun. It means the act of intuiting in direct 
vision and also that which is intuited. Kant distinguishes between em- 
pirical and pure intuition, but the English usage rightly confines the 
word to pure intuitions, for so-called empirical intuitions are not in- 

» Anal, Post, Bk. I, Chaps. 3, 3, lo, 32, Bk. II, Chap. ig. 
* First Principles, S 39« 
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tutted <Erect]y, but through the medhim of the senses. Ptire intniCkiB 
are ideal of the Reason which arise spontaneously and with coovictnt 
force in the normal mind, as it becomes conscious of itself and of tht 
world. Experience does not creale, but it does awaken and devdop 
them. They are thoughts or judgmcDis which arise coinci dentally with 
aJI experiences, but the experiences do not create them, for intaitiotu m 
concerned with relations between things, and relations are perceirtd 
only by ihc mind. Impressions on the senses do not form knowledgi 
but only the material for knowledge, for knowledge results from ^t 
action of the mind on those impressions. On the other hand, inmi- 
tions cannot work until experience of things without awakens then 
to action and furnishes material for thought We have eyes willi 
which to see, but we cannot use them so long as all is daric, and 
there is nothing lo sec. We see before we know how we sec, bol 
when once wc discern our eyes we know wc could not see withgat 
them. The acorn cannot grow without air, light, and water, but in iH 
eternity the three conditions could not create the living seed Lift 
iisetf is the best analogy; intuition is dynamic, directive; it orgaoiis 
the material given by perception, mucli as the lite g«rra dominates tiie 
particles which go lo form the tree. 

Postulates are propositions deliberately taken for granted, because 
necessary for the purpose of life and thought, but not in themselves tvi- ' 
dent beyond question. Kant held that the postulates of experience are 
general expressions of the significance of existence in the experience of \ 
a conscious subject TTie element of reality in such experience muK 
always be given by iniuiiion. Lotzc gives 3 contrast between postubics 
and hypotheses, which will make the definition clearer. He says thil 
postulates are " absolutely necessary assumptions without which the con- 
tent of observation with which we are dealing would contradict the lawi 
of thought," while hypotheses are " conjectures, which sedt to fill up the 
postulate thus abstractly stated by specifying the concrete causes, fortes 
or processes, out of which the given phenomenon arose in this particular 
case, while in other cases maybe the same postulate is to be satisfied by 
utterly different though equivalent, combinations of forces or active 
elements." * Thus a hypothesis may be ruled out by postulates withont 
any reference to the concrete facts which belong to that division of the 
subject to explain which the hypothesis was formulated.* 

* Logic, § 273. 

* These definitions of axioms and postulates are largely taken from 
EHcyelopedia Brilannica, nth Edit, III, 68; XIV, aoS, 717; XV, 6p: 
XVI, 902. 
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Marks of Intuitions 

' The marks of IntuidoiiB are, I. Necessity; IL Rationality; and III. 
^Universality (a corollary of I and II). 

;L Necessity 

'■ Intuitions are necessary in that they arise of themselves under proper 
r stimulus in every normal mind. They are logically necessary in that 
'tiie mind accepts them as self-evident, as in the case of mathematical 
axioms. 

IL Rationality 

Rationality is a mark of intuitions because they are themselves the 
principles of reason. A simple test is the impossibility of denying 
them. They act from the very beginning of thought, as when a child 
isked his mother, "What was there before God made the world?" 
She answered "God." "And what was there before God?" "Noth- 
ing, my child." " But there must have been a place where God was." 
Here the great intuitive principles of space and time dominated the 
child's thought The principles of mathematics and of grammar are 
examples of rational intuitions. Mathematics is the best illustration of 
the internal, rational nature of intuitions. The axioms of mathematics 
are true in themselves and hence the basis of log^ical reasoning. The 
story is told of the mathematician Pascal that his father tried to keep 
him when a boy of twelve from studying mathematics until he had 
mastered Latin and Greek. But when the boy insisted on knowing what 
mathematics was, his father told him that in general it was the means 
of making figures rightly and of discovering their relative proportions. 
Pascal, alone in his play room, meditated on this statement in his 
recreation hours, and made figures on a board with charcoaL He did 
not even know the names of what he drew, but called a circle a 
" round," and a line a " bar," and so forth. After inventing his defini- 
tions, he made axioms, and finally complete demonstrations. When his 
father at last discovered what he was doing, the boy had pushed his 
researches as far as the thirty-second proposition of the first book of 
Euclid.' 

The science of logic is also an excellent example. The syllogism was 
not the invention of one man, Aristotle, for it is universally inherent in 
all men and does its own work in the mind. Aristotle merely put the 
principle into words. All we do when we write out a syllogism is to 
express the law of the mind in a formal way. But the argument 
convinced even before it was expressed formally, because it followed 
the laws of reason. 



B Clark, Pascal and the Port Royalists, pp. 3-6. 
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There is a corollmry to thtt mark of rationaUty wbicfa aaigltf k 
suggested here. The logical necessity of these intuitive trulht cams 
with it the conviction that they most correspond to realities. Wc 
not think that the necessities of reason can be false, because the 
of man is also the reason of God; as Plato said, *'God 
Lotze holds that the confidence of reason in itself is the certainfy at 
feel that there is a meaning in the world and that the nature of the 
universe of which we are thinking parts must be such chat it 
give us as necessary ideas only soch as hamooixe with its 
realities.* 

III. Unh*ersality 

Universality follows from the necessity of intuitioiia. A 
whkh is necessary to every normal mind must be uns\ersaL luAtti 
universality is itself a ground for believing in the fundamental chsrar 
ter of intuitive conceptions. But they are also universal in that t%t9 
relate to and govern all the operations of the mind and orifiaaie oir 
general or universal ideas. 

On the practical side this catholic mark reveals a universal rcasoik 1 
commu fits sensus, making common experiences in perception and coa- 
mon modes of thought possible. One of the deep sayings of Hcradb* 
is that " the law of all thmgs is the law of Universal Reasnn, but va?* 
men act as if they had a private reason of their own.* The valar d 
this mark of universality is its testimony to the Logo« in all Bfn 
m.ikinf^ experience and common knowle<!Ke fto**ib!f Mcr. ra*'« *•' 
that tu'lirfs common to all coiiM not l>e faUe. 

The simplest cl,ivvificati«»n K'^e* three kin«!v M inf:t*! -n* \ i"^* . c 
cal. Intuitions ».f HunR <»r Reality: (\*m\, >e'f. the mor).* , I! I x" ^ 
«»t rrl.i!;oTi l»rt\^ren thiiiK*' *I»'*«>e, tim«\ rav*j!i n. Itl !>•* •- 
etJiir.ll. of rrl.iti'»n l>rtwccn j>**r*(»ns iT:i«ral!t\. rr!:ici n. f ! " T ^r»r 
rrsjH.fMi to the three great i!ivi*if>n* nf h':man tJ-.«»:ic^t. e* *■ • '*■ 
pnn;ar> a'^-UTn]iti'«ij rhili»*«>f»hy. r)fnl ^iv\ Srlf . Siirn^e. '^f VN '■ 
Kcht?jon. <i .(1 in relation ti^ Man. 

I Intuitu^nt i / If fin f; 

I ! r\r irr tJ'.r three l»a«.e* of all th^vigh* -«V^! t*-e **^ • i"' 
t' I* \V««rM. '^r in the f»r«1er in vkhich thrv « r:«ira!e. t^^e Se • 
U-rh!, :»:••! (» <1 Kan? tlefme* the*c a* the Meat i-f Rea*^'- •*■* " — 
rri.'- l.i*!-. •• i-rin 'I*!**!! in\<>l\e(! in th.e \ery i attif r ■■< thr rrtinf *• ' * 
vv!.i h fi'- r- n^T'!. 11% ohjevt* cxi^t in the ♦j^iere "f rT*ji:»*. j! .- ^- ' ■ 
"I-'V-'tv! the sphere t»f exi>erience there are no o^ijrctt •^r»:^ 'n*^ 



« Cf. SytUm of Philosophy, Part II. Mctaphysic, ppi 41 j and 55.^ t 
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can cognize/' so we cannot have any clear idea of them. " They are not 
to be regarded as actual things, but as in some measure analogous to 
them." We must posit the real existence of the objects, but we cannot 
profess to know those objects.^ 

Locke admits that we know these three existences with a peculiar 
certainty, different from all other ideas and not the result of any logical 
process or proof. 

Herbert Spencer accepts these as the intuitions without which we 
cannot think at all. But he defines them in Spencerian dialect in accord 
with his denial of the mind's innate activity, i. Force, the ultimate of 
ultimates, the unknown cause of the known effect we call phenomena 
(God). 2. Likeness and unlikeness among these effects. These arouse 
ideas of time and space, cause and effect, quality and quantity (The 
World). 3. A segregation of these effects into subject and object — 
the thinker and the thing known as thought (The Self).* 

IL Intuitions of Relations Between Things 

Space and time. These intuitions are the fundamental forms of 
thought without which we cannot know or think the outer world of 
things. The root concept of Time is succession; that of Space is co- 
existence. The one yields the science of nimiber — Arithmetic; the 
other the science of form — (Jeometry, 

Some of the elements in our concepts of space and time may be 
grouped comparatively: 

Time Space 

There is but one time, and all The same, 
different times are parts of the 
one. 

Different times are not co- Different spaces are not sue- 
existent or simultaneous, but sue- cessive, but are coexistent or 
cessive. simultaneous. 

Time cannot be thought away; The same, 
but everything in time can be 
thought away, or imagined as non- 
existent 

Hme has three divisions, Past, Space has three dimensions, 
Present, and Future. Length, Breadth and Thickness. 



^ Critique of Pure Reason: Transc. Dial. Bk. II, Chap. III. 
• First Principles, i SI' 




rnovcment, but JI 

it, and the mot- 
able's change o( place is in con- 
trast with the absolute immobilit; 
of space. J 

The unit o( space is withonte»> | 



no duration, but 
all duration is in it, and is the 
persistence of that which abides or 

own restless lapse. 

The unit of time is without 
duration. 

Ever7 p&rt of time is condi- 
tioned by every other part. 



Time is everywhere present. Space is eternal ; every part of 
Every part of time is everywhere, it exists through all time. 
i.e., simultaneously in every part 
of space. 



Space niakes substance pos- 
sible. Substances exist in space 
as their preconditiott 



Time makes changes possible. 
Forces act in time as their pre- 
condition, but time itself does not 
act, is not an agent 

Time and Space form the puzile of philosophy. Kant hdd that th^ 
were purely subjective though necessary forms of thought In die 
second edition of the Critiquf of Pure Reason he denied that he was M 
idealist But his successors were more logical, and his original positim 
became the starting point of modern Idealism. The discussion of space 
and lime has been greatly enriched by Bergson in Time and FreemlL 

Substance and Causation. These intuitions are both awakened br 
our inner experience of will-power. The essence of snbstance is 
impenetrability, it occupies space and offers resistant to our pressDre. 
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All bodies have certain primary qualities, extension, weight, and form. 
Substance means that which underlies them, and expresses the uni- 
versal belief that qualities cannot exist per se, but always inhere in 
matter which gives them support and reality. 

Substance is out of favor in many philosophic quarters today, but it 
cannot be denied logically save on some theory of thoroughgoing Ideal- 
ism, for no experience is so direct and immediate as the sense of 
resistance to our force. Modem science makes for substance in its 
theory of the identity of the ultimate particles of matter, the qualities 
of the atoms varying according to the mode of combination, or motion, 
of the corpuscles or electrons.* 

The intuition of causality, that is, "every effect must have a 
cause/' is a clear example of an intuitive judgment, for we never see 
the ** force " which actually causes the motion, and we believe it acts 
simply on the ground of our own experience of causing motion by our 
muscular force. The intuition of cause must be used to interpret all 
experience. 

The remaining relations between things may be summarized in the 
categories as set forth first by Aristotle and later by Kant : 





Categories 


Quantity 


Quality 


Unity. 


Reality. 


Plurality. 


Negation. 


Totality. 


Limitation. 



Relations proper Modality 

Substance and Accidence. Possibility and Impossibility. 

Cause and Effect. Existence and Non-existence. 

Action and Reaction. Necessity and Contingence. 

" Kant's successor, Hegel, pointed out that his list of categories was 
incomplete in various directions: also that a special category or cate- 
gories ought to be added for organic life, as the idea of life is one of 
the fundamental ideas. There is no reason why a category or general 
conception of life should not be just as much constitutive of our 
experience as the category of substance." *<> 

III. Intuitions of Relations Between Persons 

The intuitions of the first class are ontological ; of the second, logical ; 
of the third, ethical. The last hold only between persons, for duties 
are due only to persons and imply mutual obligations ; rights and duties 
are correlative. The essence of moral intuition is the peculiar feeling 

• See Chap. XIII, on " The New Theory of Matter." 
*• Haldane, Mechanism, Life and Personality, pp. 75, 76, 
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of oughtnets different in kind from til other feeliogB. 
implies innate knowledge of ethicml prindplet, josl m the 
demands common logical principles. As Origen said kxig 190^ 
would not be guilty of wrongdoing if all races did noc have 
universal notions of duty innate and written in divioe charactcn ia 
their hearts.^^ Ethical intuitions stand the test of all other 
They are necessary, for they form the basis of all social Kfe 
which man could not be man. They stand the test of ratiooaltty, lor 
an the faiths and duties are dependent on these ethical reiatiooft. Aai 
they are universal, for they arise in all normal minds. Every race h» 
the sense of duty. 

It has been urged that these moral intuitions are not as ccrtaia mi 
fundamental as the logical, because they are not at intense and cov* 
pelling. In the ethical realm there is no room for force. Thmg* d 
the senses must be felt or known whenever presented to luk b«i a 
moral life we must will in order to know or clearly see our doty. We 
can close our wills to the cUims of the soul as we cannot shot oar cyn 
to the demands of the body. Huxley answers the objection that tie 
moral sense is weak in some men ; * Some people cannot by any 
be got to understand the first book of Euclid : but the truths of 
matics are no less necessary and binding on the great mass of 
Some there are who cannot feel the difference be twe en a grave- 
cutter's cherub and the Apollo Belvidere; but the canons of an art 
none the less acknowledged. While some there may be, who. drvtiid o< 
sympathy, arc incapal)le of a ^cn*c of duty; hut ncithrr d « !>■<.• 
existence affect the fomnlations <»f morality. Such j>athoii»^fvaI !e 4 
tions from true manhrMxl are merely the halt, the lam<. an-! the * i- : 
of the world of cnn>ciou>ne'»4; and the anat(>mi>t of the mrrvj >4tr» 
them aside, as the anatomist of the Innly v^ould iirn-'fe aiio '-ri. 
ij>rcimens." *' 

P.-.it ihi- principle applies e<^iially to spiritual ci»n^:ctiT'.* ard fivVt 
That sotr.e men <1<» not realize spiritual realities <!<<* n«>? dt^crr-*.!! 'Sr** 
realitir^ to tliosc who do. l)arwm felt thi* of hi* sptrituil dullret* »*■ • i 
he acknowleilKed t«> l>e the result of h\\ de\otn»n to the v.4c •!-.*-S 
outer tl-.ini;s and hi% iKnoriiiK <»f the inner world. ** It mai be !•-'• 
fkai'I," v,ds hi" coniiT'.cnt, "that I am like a marj who hA« Xtx^irrtr »' ■• • 
Mind"''« 

Fvn Ilimie hail a similar thov.ght. "The mathema^K'ian. wS-. !•.« 
no jther pleasure in reading Virgil. l)iit that of eximmmip f'.-rt* » 
vo)aK'e liy the map. might j>crfectly understand the R>eanir.g .< t^r'^ 



>' i'-ntra Cflsus I 4. 

>» Hume, utth Hfltt to tht Study of BerkeUy. p lyo. 
>' F I>arwm. /.i.V and Lfttfrt t./ CharUs Pfannn, Vol I. » >: 
Vol. II. p. j«|. 
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ird employed by that divine author; and, consequently, might 
listinct idea of the whole narration. He would even have a 
tinct idea of it than they could attain who had not studied so 
he geography of the poem. He knew, therefore, everything 
em : but he was ignorant of its beauty, because beauty, properly 
, lies not in the poem, but in the sentiment or taste of the 
And where a man has no such delicacy of temper as to make 
this sentiment, he must be ignorant of the beauty, though 
I of the science and understanding of an angel." ^^ 
eligious faith is not so strong and constant as the intuition of 
uid the world is the result of the alienation of man from God 
his evil wilL God is not a phenomenon manifested through 
s and is therefore not to be ignored, but a Person holding per- 
ations with men. In all such relations, intimate knowledge 
tdship depend on sympathy. We must will in order to know. 

NOTE B 

ARISTOTLE'S CAUSES 

le's four causes are the Material, the Formal, the Efficient, and 
I. 

Material Cause is that which underlies the phenomenon: the 
lit of which it proceeds or is made. It is not a true cause but 
iry condition of the event, a sine qua non of the effect It 
ten the material out of which a thing is made ; also " matter of 
' such as the premises of a syllogism. 

: Formal Cause is the form or idea of the thing or act, which 
st in the mind, and which we gradually embody in matter or 
n action. In the case of divine action Aristotle called the form 
ice of the thing, for divine thought is creative. The best 
s the artist who paints a picture simply to express some beauti- 
1, with no ulterior object-* its beauty is its own excuse for 

le Efficient Cause is the force which directly causes motion or 
> begin, the force being directed by the will along definite lines, 
true cause or force and the only kind of cause that pure science 
!S. Aristotle expresses the relation of Final to Efficient Cause 
issage from potentiality to actuality. This efficient cause may 
immanent, e,g,, life force, or it may be mechanical, operating 
hout 

le Final Cause is the end or purpose for which the thing is 
f the artist paints a picture for the money it will bring him, 

ys. Part I, No. i8. The Sceptic. 
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and not for iU own sake, lh« profit is its final cause. Tt differs tmn A 
Fonnal, in that it looks beyond itself and becomes a means to tocne- 
thing else. Practically all intentional actions express final causes, csda, 
and aims. In Divine action the Final Cause is the Good. 

{Uttaphysicj. Bk. I, Chap. 3, PhytUs, Bks. 1 and II, Post. Anal., Bk. 
H. Chap. II.) 

NOTEC 
HUME'S INCONSISTENCY 

Hume is not consistent. He claims that all thought is derived ulti- 
mately from perceptions of sense impressions or from ideas which gre 
fain) images of impressions. Yet he admits a great number of ideas 
of which the simplest would vanish before the demand to point out the 
impression from which it is derived. He cannot avoid using tenn* 
which are dynamic, although he denies the reality of force. He ajt 
that " the true idea of the human mind is to consider it as a system of 
different perceptions or different existences, which are linked together 
by ilie relation of cause and effect, and mutually produce, dcstror, 
influence, and modify each other." > Here all his terms are those of 
energy, and he does not seem able to escape thinking in terms of cauj»- 
tion, although he wrote elsewhere " no internal impression has an 
apparent energy, more than external objects have."' He is unwilUns 
to consider causality as real, yet he goes so far as to make custom the 
great guide of life, an active principle or law of the mind. But most 
glaringly does his inconsistency appear when he denies the possiUlitr 
of miracles because they are violations of the laws of nature. In bis 
earlier days he had claimed there was no luch thing as a law of nature, 
for that implies causal connection, and everything in nature hq)peni 
haphazardly. Besides they carry us back to the idea of God, which be 
began by denying. 

The best test is whether Hume can live up to his theory. He him- 
self admits that he cannot make his system work, but leaves such 
philosophical views to his study. " Most fortunately it happens, that 
since reason is incapable of dispelling these clouds, Nature herself 
suffices to that purpose, and cures me of this philosophical melancholy 
and delirium, either by relaxing this bent of mind, or by some avocation, 
and lively impression of my senses, which obliterate all these chimens. 
I dine, I play a game of backgammon, I converse, and am merrr with 
my friends; and when after three or four hours' amusement, I woold 
return to these speculations, they appear so cold and strained, iod 

1 Human Naiure, Bk. I, Pt IV, § 6. 
»/Wd., 8 14- 
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ridiculous, that I cannot find it in my heart to enter into them any 
further/'* No man today denies results accepted by science, and just 
as long as scientists stay in their province their results are convincing, 
for they are universal and tally with what we already know and have 
experienced. 

NOTED 
PSYCHICAL CAUSATION 

In what has been said above we have been interested chiefly in physi- 
cal causation in the external world. Villa, however, shows that in the 
interior psychical realm this same principle assumes a different form. 
"The causal principle, which is one of the most important axioms in 
logic, as applied to the relations between external objects, assumes a 
particular form which is termed physical, or mechanical causality. This 
principle is not solely founded on the general notion that every fact 
must be both the cause and effect of other facts : but it also shows that 
the quantity of matter and energy which forms the substratum of 
physical phenomena remains unaltered, though its form varies. Be- 
tween the cause and effect there exists, therefore, an equivalent of 
value. Quantitative equivalence is the distinctive characteristic of 
mechanical causality, while it is entirely absent in the case of psychical 
causality, which has to take into account such subjective and variable 
elements as feelings and impulses. Consequently, although external 
facts have their part in mental phenomena, the latter cannot possess 
that character of comparative fixity which alone renders a quantitative 
measurement possible. In its absence there can be no exact corre- 
spondence of cause and effect Moreover, the mental processes, con- 
sidered by themselves, entirely lose the character of quantity, retaining 
only that of quality. For example, a sensation, taken by itself is purely 
a qualitative fact (endowed with a certain amount of intensity), and 
nothing more; and if the notion of quantity cannot be applied to sen- 
sations, it is even less applicable to the feelings, which are eminently 
qualitative facts. We have, therefore, two causal series — a mechani- 
cal series, which is quantitative, and a psychical series, which is quali- 
tative. We cannot, however, insist too much on the fact that there are 
not in reality two distinct series, that the distinction is merely an 
abstraction of our own thought" (Contemporary Psychology, p. 114.) 

• Ibid., § 7. 
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NOTE E 

KANT'S STATEMENT OF THE TELEOLOGICAL 

PROOF 

Kant gives the following as the main points in the proof: 

" I St There are everywhere in the world dear tndicatiotif of as in- 
tentional arrangement carried out with great wisdom, and forminf i 
whole indescribably varied in its contents and infinite in extcnL 

"and The fitness of this arrangement is entirely foreign to tte 
things existing in the world,' and t>elongs to them contingently on!?, 
that is, the nature of different things could never spontaneously, by the 
combination of so many means, cooperate towards definite atnu, if thc«( 
means had not been selected and arranged on purpose by a ratioiial d9- 
posing principle, according to certain fundamental ideaa. 

"3rd. There exists, therefore, a sublime and wise cause (or maa; • 
which must t>e the cause of the world, not only as a Mind and all- 
powerful nature, by means of unconscious fecundity, but as an tntrSi 
gence, by freedom, 

"4th. The unity of that cause may be inferred with certainty fros 
the unity of the reciprocal relations of the parts of the world, at por- 
tions of a skilful edifice, so far as our experience reaches, and iMyonJ c 
with plausibility, according to the principles of analogy.** {CrUtq^ #* 
Pure Reason, 2nd Division, Bk. If, Chap. 3, |6.) 

(The lanKuaRc ii^o<i uii<!cr the -?n<i hav I" en heM i- irr.j-tv ^ Ir %' 
conception of ilic <hMiie action as fr»»fn with^mt. }h:l Kart -mi *. * 
Use'! the wnr<ls **!«»reiKn" anil "contingent" t> inipl> . nl\ !* *• - ' 
mechanical forco coiiM not contain or clo ihc nnrk of the r:*.:"!! 



NOTK F 

KXAMPLKS (>l- THI-: K ATh >\.\L ( * •N^il. 
rriK )\ « >!• IHK rXIVI-.KSK 

I?: \!r: .Ir'» rfTs I-iw (I*^'"^) ue ha\e t).r chrni:.j! eierrrr** .•.. • 
i;i!» cic-t i:r •:; A i>r f.i:n:Ijcv I-'.k h f.ii:jl\ «IfrTrr* ir^^:\ :* r •• f 
u.iNi «Ir'f rrr.ifir'l h\ a "lefiiMle \Ad*.\ of pr '{crti'inal a? tt-.ic »e*4f*'t. "i! 
rr» ri ! I . ity. €•!.-. W !rn !*!«■ t.iMe \ijks fir*! c*:.'!: :» 'cI th'rr f ' ■ ' *• 
f:<.\\ itu':'!e! in i! wcrr n«>t kn)\\n. scarM!i:*m, Kal!r:m. ajJ fr— • . 
It w.i* srrn. h"Arver. t)-.at tie i::ip* e\i*tel, ar^ij si wa« I'f- "■ ' 
Mrr '♦ !• r'T th.it rhrnent* w<»::M !e f«';:r.-l %Mth at"f?'jc »ei|f^ r^ ij*;- » 
ni.iti *% It f*i. .It.'! 7J. aril llj.it ti.r»c rlrnirnts u »i:M h**r ic-tj • ; • :• 
tie* hKi. h ^erc ilearly utatei! at the time. 1 he j»rr\!irtr.^* •e-e 
firmed I)) the sul)\et]uent discovery of all three of these e!etDer:i. i»i 
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their properties were found to agree very closely with the descriptions 
given long before the elements were known. But Mendeleeff was to be 
still further vindicated. Lord Rayleigh discovered helium and argon in 
the atmosphere, and from an investigation of the properties of these 
two gases, made specially from the point of view of the periodic classi- 
fication of the elements, Ramsay concluded that there ought to exist 
three other simple bodies, of similar properties and of higher atomic 
weight, which would, together with helium and argon, make a new 
family in Mendel^eff's table. After having searched everywhere for 
these elements, he succeeded in finding them in the air and in isolating 
them. These gases are neon, krypton, and xenon. 

Thomas Hill has such an excellent discussion on these lines that it is 
well to quote him at length. " It is from these diagrams of nature that 
men get their first suggestions of geometric beauty and law, and are 
stimulated to the invention of new laws. Nor can we fail to notice how 
frequently the law which men have invented, proves to have been al- 
ready known and used in nature. The mathematkian devises a geo- 
metric locus, or an algebraic formula from a priori considerations, and 
afterwards discovers that he has been unwittingly solving a mechanical 
problem, or explaining the form of real phenomenon. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in Peirce's Integral Calculus, published in 1843, is a problem in- 
vented and solved purely in the enthusiasm of following the analytic 
S3rmbols, but in 1863 it proved to be a complete prophetic discussion 
and solution of the problem of two pendulums suspended from one 
horizontal cord. Thus also Galileo's discussion of the cycloid proved, 
long afterward, to be the key to problems concerning the pendulum, 
falling bodies, and resistance to transverse pressure. Four centuries 
before Christ, Plato and his scholars were occupied upon the ellipse as 
a purely geometric speculation, and Socrates seemed inclined to reprove 
them for their waste of time. But in the 17th century after Christ, 
Kepler discovers that the Architect of the heavens had given us mag- 
nificent diagrams of the ellipse in the starry heavens; and, since that 
time, all the navigation and architecture and engineering of the 19th 
century have been built upon these speculations of Plato. Equally re- 
markable is the history of the idea of extreme and mean ratio. Before 
the Christian era, geometers had invented a process for dividing a line 
in this ratio, that they might use it in an equally abstract and useless 
problem — the inscribing a regular pentagon in a circle. But it was not 
until the middle of the present century that it was discovered that this 
idea is embodied in nature. It is hinted at in some animal forms, it is 
very thoroughly and accurately expressed in the angles at which the 
leaves of i^ants diverge as they grow from the stem; and it is em- 
bodied approximately in the revolutions of the planets about the sun. . . , 

"Now in all these cases of the embodiment in nature of an idea 
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which men have developed, not by a study of the embodiment, bm tr 
an a priori speculation, there seems to us demonstrative evidence thiT 
man is made in the image of his Creator: that the thoughts and knowl- 
edge of God irontaiti and embrace all possible a priori speculatioiu of 
men. It is true that God's knowledge is inHnite and beyond oui ut- 
most power of conception. But how can we compare the reasonings of 
Euclid upon extreme and mean ratio, with the arrangement of lea?es 
about the stem, and the revolutions of planets around the sun, and not 
feel that these phenomena of creation express Euclid's idea as exaellj 
as diagrams or Arabic digits could do ; and that this idea was, to sotne 
form, present in the Creation? " ' 



NOTE G 
BERKELEY'S ARGUMENT FOR GOD 



I 



Berkeley's starting point is Locke's postulate of "material substance' 
as the mysterious ground and source of all the ideas which sense im- 
pressions somehow arouse in our minds. He asked. Why should we 
postulate as the World Cause a something called matter of which we 
know nothing? Why should we not believe that God is the Author ol 
Nature in a direct and immediate way by Himself causing ideas to 
arise in the minds of all men in that definite and fixed order which we 
call the laws of nature. He thought he proved the reasonableness of 
this view by teaching that matter cannot exist apart from thought, for 
"to e;cist means to be perocived by some mind," either God's or man's, 
for only spirits exist, the Divine Being and human spirits. 

He slates his theory clearly and convincingly — for those who »cc^t 
his philosophy — in Sections 145-148 of Tht Printiples of Human Un- 
derstanding. " From what has been said, it is plain that we cannot 
know the existence of other spirits otherwise than by their operations, 
or the ideas by them excited in us. I perceive several motions, 
changes, and combinations of ideas, that inform me there are certain 
particular agents, like myself, which accompany them and concur in 
their production. Hence, the knowledge I have of other spirits is not 
immediate, as the knowledge of my ideas ; but depending on the inter- 
vention of ideas, by me referred to agents or spirits distinct from 
myself, as effects or concomitant signs, 

" But, though there be some things which convince us human agents 
are concerned in producing them, yet it is evident to every one that those 
things which are called the Works of Nature, that is, the far greater 
part of the ideas or sensations perceived by us, are not produced by, or 
dependent on, the wills of men. There is therefore some other Spirit 

^Natural Sources of Thtology, pp. 66-68. 
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that causes them; since it is repugnant that they should subsist by 
themselves. But, if we attentively consider the constant regularity, or- 
der, and concatenation of natural things . . . and at the same time at- 
tend to the meaning and import of the attributes One, Eternal, Infinitely 
Wise, Good, and Perfect, we shall clearly perceive that they belong to 
the aforesaid Spirit, 'who works all in all,' and 'by whom all things 
consist' 

"Hence, it is evident that God is known as certainly and imme- 
diately as any other mind or spirit whatsoever distinct from our- 
selves. We may even assert that the existence of God is far more 
evidently perceived than the existence of men; because the effects of 
nature are infinitely more numerous and considerable than those ascribed 
to human agents. There is not any one mark that denotes a man, 
or effect produced by him, which does not more strongly evince the be- 
ing of that Spirit who is the Author of Nature." 

Berkeley never escaped the influence of Locke. His "spirits" are 
simply minds working on logical lines. He never attained to the 
thought of the intuitive knowledge of God, spirit knowing spirit God 
has to be inferred from the i^enomena, the laws of nature, just as we 
infer other men's spirits from their bodily actions. But even on these 
purely logical lines it might have occurred to him by analogy that if 
men can give form and expression to their thoughts by means of undula- 
tions in the air so that other men can know them, and can even em- 
body them permanently in picture and printed words, still more can 
God embody his thoughts on one side of His being in the visible world 
if He will. 

His practical denial that the Creator could do this only perplexed 
men. For if God is the Author of all our ideas, He certainly must be 
the intentional source of that most persistent " idea/' the conviction of 
an external world, which if Berkeley be right, is an utterly false idea. 

NOTE H 

SPINOZA, BACON AND DESCARTES ON 

TELEOLOGY 

Spinoza, whose philosophy denied any free will or purpose in God, 
rejected all final causes as imaginary. He says that teleology inverts 
the true order of thought. Men found themselves possessed of sense 
organs, and as they were most useful, even indispensable, to their life 
they concluded that the Power which made them designed them for 
special purposes. But in fact, such things are only conditions of ex- 
istence in the great totality of things. Sight, for example, is not the 
final cause of the eye as an instrument of vision, but rather the neces- 
sary result of the eye as it exists. Men have been guilty, according 
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lilt tf n tf wf i * In North Anerici dit Uick bttr 

swinuninc for hoon with widdsr open month, tfuw 

whale, intects fai the water. Even hi to e jU ft m e a case at 

•nppljr of iniectt were eonstant, and if better ailaptffiil 

not already exist in the country, I can tee no dificnhy is a net d 

bears bemg rendered by natural selection more and aaocc afuabc ii 

their structure and habits, with larger and larger nootha t9 a 

was produced as monstrous as a whale." ' This led to a 

with Lyell in which he wrote, "Will yon send me one 

whether I must strike out about die secondary whale; it 

heart"* Two days later he wrote again, **! will certain^ 

the whale and bear."* A year later the matter is Hfll 

him, and a sentence lo Lyell shows that he had 

this the first step from bear to whale by natural 

that in my Polar Bear case, I do show the first st9 by vMdi 

into a whale ' would be easy,' would offer no dificnhy I * >* 

The most obvious criticism is that imp ercep t ible cl 
survive, for they would be too small to give any real adi 
struggle for existence, nor would organs in the prorssa of 
in the survival of the animaL But if afqr one supposes the 
large enough to be of real use, he passes at once beyond the 
position. Even if the modifications were great in degree; bnl not a mm 
departure in land, the action of the enw ir omnent could new almr 
produce the effect Darwin imagines. The wind might Mow fu t f m m 
a fin and never change it into a wing. No landing of fithrt oa ikc 
beach, no matter how many generations of them tried tf« coald r«tf 
modify them in the direction of reptiles. Tuberclet chancing to *p{€^ 
on the sides would not develop into limbs, unless there was an irr.A.t 
tendency already present. Such a direcli\e principle of drtrki{]ar?: 
Darwin wfMild not admit. 

The Darwinian theory hold« that variatiims must be useful la oettf 
to be selected, and that they are cr»incident with changes in the tvtnr.^ 
ment. Romanes in his earlier lectures admitted! that a single cWat ciir 
of a new orRan slnwly developing and of no u^^ till perfected mrrcti W 
fatal to r>arwinisni. The Duke of Argyll pointed to the ciectrK >•: 
teries in fishe«. and Romanes frankly admitted the great f«>rrv cf t^c 
argtmient. .Ml the while that the electrical apparatus was derrWifHnl 
it W(»uld require an enormous expenditure of nervous cnerg> of r«L> s> 
me<!iate u«e to the fish. How can we conceive on the prtorrjW 
utility r»f such a change taking place in a single fish, or a few fisbrs' N 




* Fir%t F.dition. p. i6c 

* FrAnris Darwin, Life and Letters of Charles Dannm, Vol IL P J^ 
•/M.. p. ji. 

>• Ibid., p. lap. 
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Proicstor KcHocf in a cmM ^ftadj of tiht attack om 
has thb to saj about his own potHkMi: " FInallf I darfra ta aM 
ooiacuon inac nai rcai wdgm wna bm^ wnaiavcr naqr ■* 
attitiMie of other natoralitti or ttiwltpti to fc. And 

oouatantiy increaama nnn^Dar ot aroviBtta BtoioaBata nns 

the baais of their cnmalative indtvidnal olMwnration and 

th ou g h t^ msatiified with fht explanation <rf ■^ ■^ • * *^*»ff 

ionniii|( oneren 017 aeiacnon inaoneib Mcn Hna* ni 

mete cneones eveiy Qaj ni UMsr wore in nem ana 

aeiscQOD msmBoeDc wo cjcmbui uie eonoKiDHa ohb ^DHr 

and experimenta reveal to then. Theae men affe Mvdanla in al Aa 

different Knea of b i ological woric; diqr are aoolofiatii 

fowgista; tnejr ere mwentt 01 anawwmyi piqrnoiogj» 

tion of organisnie), and taxomongr (clasalfication) ; thiy m 

ologista, pathologistSy tnl-^nl and plant breederii From al 

tlvm ^Htf^v^p ^v^naa^a aaiMaw^^^attanaflv ^M^nnaaalsaaaftB ^ sA^^M^A^rf^nn 

^^n ^w^^a a* ^A#aaavp naa^pB ^^avnaa^K ^^i^aB^n^nwanw ■ ^^e^^^vw^^^vb 

what I see lo eiuat From aome the cry it nore Utter; 
de lutio n and falae tVMk; I reject it utterly. For bh^ I 
it an objection of nnidi tignificance and ^— ■ ! »*** **— ^^ Jaal m 

cnentttt^y teemt to oe ooonm itt lonn nteini 

rettramt and a ft^pfl^aftfe in ttndentanflum uie 

that have followed the potUag oat of faivettigation into tiha ciA Mil 

of phytical chemittiy, to tlie biological 

of variation and heredity, of life mcriumict, of 

ogy, are finding the rigid theory of selection'* control of all 

and phenomena a rack on which they will no longer be boand' >* 

Geddes and Thornton in their little book on cvolutioa have a it^ 
•tatement of the value of natural selection as at present ttodctvooS 
" Natural selection remains still a vtta raiua in the origin of tpcon 
but the function ascribed to it is practically reversed. It exchas^grt ri 
former supremacy as the sole determinant among practically inMmr 
possibilities of stnicture and function, for the more modest ^^micb -- 
simply accelerating, retarding or terminating the prc»ccas of ocbrrv^ 
determined change. It fumi«he« the brake rather than the steas « t^ 
rails for the journey of life; or in better metaphor, instead of gvddsi 
the ramifications of the tree of life, it would, in Mirart'i e«cel4tf 
phrase, do little more than apply the pruning-knifc to them" ^* 

The greater importance of variation hat fteadily cmne \x> the Srrr', 
and is being carefully studied in the patient accumulation of t^ farti 
of variation. The greatest English worker on these linest Ba^r^x* 
writes : " All the different theories start from the hypothesis t!ut t^ 
different forms of life are reUtcd to each other, and that their dncfvc* 

** />aniMiiafn To-day, pp. 89^ 901 
» Evolmtiam, p. 24L 
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18 due to variatioxL On this hypothesis, therefore, Variation, whatever 
may be its cause, and however it may be limited, is the essential 
phenomenon of Evolution. Variation, in fact, is Evolution. The readi- 
est way, then, of solving the problem of Evolution is to study the facts 
of Variation." " 

It is a common blunder to confuse Darwinism with Evolution. It is, 
of course, only a theory of evolution, but because it was first on the 
field, and was presented in a- clear consistent form, it was rapidly caught 
up and generally accepted. It has become a lullaby to the popular 
mind, and its catdi phrases are supposed to be a test of scientific 
orthodoxy. 

The English evolutionists seem loath to depart entirely from the 
Bnreat pioneer. But on the Continent it is different The students there 
are not bound to Darwin by patriotic ties, and the criticisms of him 
have been many and bitter. One of the most recent critics, Dennert, 
has published a little book with the significant title At the Deathbed of 
Darwinism. He gives a r6sum^ of the views on the Continent against 
tiie Darwinian theory. Although too violent to make a good debater 
he proves his main thesis, which is set forth in his opening words: 
''Some twenty years ago it was perfectly justifiable to identify the 
ideas of Darwinism and the doctrine of the descent of man, for at that 
time Darwinism was the only theory of descent extant The few who 
would not accept this could easily be numbered. Only occasionally a 
scholar, such as Wigand, Kolliker, Nageli, and a few others dared to 
raise their voices in protest Now all this has changed. Practically all 
naturalists now make a sharp distinction between Darwinism and the 
doctrine of descent A survey of the field shows that Darwinism in 
its old form is becoming a matter of history, and that we are actually 
witnessing its death struggle. . . . The bulk of modem scientists no 
longer recognize it, and those who have not yet discarded it at any 
rate regard it as of subordinate importance. In place of this, older 
views have again come into acceptance, which do not deny development, 
but maintain that this was not a purely mechanical process." 

There was another point in Darwin's theory which has not been 
dealt with above, namely that instinct is inherited habit But inasmuch 
at this opens up the whole difficult question of what instinct is. it has 
seemed best to treat it in another note (Note K), which can most 
profitably be read after the study of Chapter V. 



^^ Materials for the Study of Variation, p. 6. 




THE CELL AND ITS LIFE HISTORY 
Tlw ceO H the unit of stnictuTC in all orgmic life. 
protopium. whkb U eotapoied oi ejtoflatn md ] 
naclciM ire liitr chnwuiin gnini whkfa iccm lo be the e 

menu o( the cell, «nd oouide Ifae nw:feus in the pfotapbsBi t 

tiiiy body called the ceiitro»oi»e which {oDcboni in cell dcTdopmoit 
All nlhcr features in the cell can foe oar purpo&ea be igiuied. It 
i> in cell division that we s«e most beaniifatlr the working out of 
the inner law^ The division of cells is of two kinds: amitosis, ot 
direct diviMon, which is unaccotnpanied bj anjr visible mcchanisa) 
and is of rare occurrence, and miiosts, which is il>e aimost uoiveml 
form and therefore concenu ds most In mitosis the chrooutiii 
granules become arranged in a coiled necUacc-likc thread. This cott' 
Imcti, the granular origin becomes less evident, and Uie coits fewer 
in number, until it resembles a siring. The string then breaks up into 
a number ol U shaped chromosomes. This number is held to be coo- 
ttuit for the cells of any given Epecies of plant or animal, though the 
variation in number between the ditTerent species is very greaL Mean- 
while outside of the nucleus in the protoplasm the centrosonte hai 
divided into two, which more to the opposite poles of the nuckot. 
Radiations extend out from them into the protoplasm and, as the fine 
membrane of the nucleus disappears, the radiations invade the nudnr 
area, wlitrc tlity join ihe little fibers of that region and a conlinuoui 
spindle is formed between the two centrosomes. The remaining radii' 
tions extending in all directions are called astral n3^ The details of 
this process vary greatly in the different species. The chromosoitKS 
now arrange themselves in the equatorial plane of the spindle, and 
each splits longitudinally into two. This splitting is ■ reappearance 
of a division which has already been suggested in the chromoscdK 
string, or even in the chromatin grains themselves. The sister chromo- 
somes now pass to the opposite poles of the spindle, and Aere ad- 
here to each other end on end. In this manner the chromatin nu- 
terial of the nucleus Is equally distributed into two parts. TWi 
continuous chromosome string lengthens out into the bead-like thread. 
and from that breaks np into the separate chromatin grains. The 
spindle and astral rays disappear, and new membranes stUTOtmd tiM 
two new nuclei. At the same time the protoplasm of the <rid cdl 
divides equally by simple constriction, and two perfect celb renitt 
out of the material of the parent cell. These dien srow to full siK 
and in turn set up cell division exactly similar to that by which tli9 
were formed. And so the process continues. The domtmnt Hit 
force holds the whole in harmonious interaction. Nor i> titit prooW 
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of division the only activity of the cell, for each cell illustrates all 
the i^enomena of living things. It assimilates food, and even searches 
for it if it be a unicellular organism. It builds the food into ma- 
terial for its own substance and thus grows. It shows powers of 
resiHration and excretion, and has the power of responding to stimuli. 
But it is in the development of the germ cell that the dominant 
life force is most beautifully seen. Provision must be made so that 
when the two germ cells, male and female, come together the mingling 
of chromosomes does not yield double the number characteristic of 
that species. In the growth of most of the metazoa and in all the 
higher forms certain cells are set apart for reproductive functions. 
These are for the male small motile spermatozoa, and for the female 
large yolk laden ova. When the time for fertilization arrives these 
cells vary from the ordinary methods of mitosis, and by a process of 
reduction, too complicated to describe here, the male germ cell results 
in four spermatozoa, each carrying only half the typical number of 
chromosomes, while the female germ cell yields one large ovum, like- 
wise with half the typical number of chromosomes, and three yolk- 
less cells, which are abortive and necessarily functionless. When a 
spermatozoon penetrates the ovum the two nuclei mingle and a new 
cell results with the standard equipment of chromosomes made up by 
the joining of the paternal and maternal reduction chromosomes. After 
that cell division takes place as usual and a new individual is formed. 



NOTE K 
INSTINCT 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the Darwinian and other views 
of instinct, it would be well to define what instinct is. Instinct is (i) 
an impulse in living creatures to perform certain definite actions for 
the good of their young or for their own protection, (2) which acts 
are repeated by each generation without change at certain points in 
their life under given circumstances, (3) without previous training, (4) 
without attempting any improvement, and possibly, (5) in unconscious- 
ness of the purpose to which these acts are the means. 

I. Darwin's view of instinct is that chance actions which happened 
to be of use to the creature were handed down to its descendants. A 
beneficial course of action better enabled the individual to survive, and 
was inherited and intensified by the use of future generations until it 
became ingrained in the species. That the theory hung on a slender 
thread Darwin saw, and wrote as the opening sentence of his discus- 
sion, ** Many instincts are so wonderful that their development will 
probably appear to the reader a difficulty sufficient to overthrow nay 
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whole theofy.** ^ Tognoteooeof UsillDitratiQai:''Novkt«i 
that the ancieol progenitor of oor Baropcaa cvdtoo had 
the American f! i f k iM>t and that the oecasionaQy laid as 
bird's nest. If tlie old bird profiled bgr tUs orraiional 
beiof enabled to emigrate earlier or thraogh aiqr other 
tlie young were made more Tigorous by advantage beiog 
mittaben instinct of another species ^an when rcai«d hy tfMir 
mother* . . . then the old birds or tlie fostered 
advantage. And analogy woold lead as to believe that the 
reared woold be apt to follow by hiheritanee die 
rant habit of their mother, and in their torn would he apt ta Isy 
eggs fai other birds' nests, and thns be more sucnssfnl in 
young, ay a cominnea process 01 ints nature^ i DeBeve iMa 
instinct Ov our cncHOo lias peen seoierateQ* 

We are here asked to believe ttat the foster 
and strange egg to remam in me nest through 
must suppose much cunning on the part of the cnckoo a«d 
over Its phjrsical orgaraso\ for it lays eggs much samUcr 
expect from its sise^ and gives them the oolor and marU^fs of te sv 
hi the nest of the deceived bird. Often it lays them hefare assk ii 
hollow trees which have the shape of a bakfaig 
entrance^ and pushes them in with Its beak. Here it is 
possible for the cnckoo to see the eggs h is to 
could a chance discovery of the benefit of freedom f 1 
affect the little bird in the strange nest? It would have do 
to copy it!» unnatural parent, ami it cuuld n<4 verjr «ell rca»on c^ r» 
sdvantagc (»f a chance action which caused it to be reared in toCaSy 6? 
ferent stirroundinKs than it had s rifcht to. H \Vei«manr be ri|f 
aUmt the non-inhrritance of acquired characteristics this thc^^ry it it 
»tn»yed complctrly. 

Some parent •( perform their instinctive actir»ns <ince only aed r^«- 
not. therefore, like Darwin's cuckoo, repeat chance acti'ws vhscii ^K' 
pened to result advantageously. There are «oine insects whirh '•&* 
their egg^ on certain tree^, and at once peri%h A careful sr.^ .' 
instincts shi»ws them to lie of such a character that they are fMcrm*^ 
from the fir^t. 'I here is n'» room for chance. The livei of iss«rts sn 
too short for them to learn by experience. Betides it is tnruocT*!!^' 
that the chance acts of a gruh should be carried over from iu Uns 
state to it« final butterfly or l>eetle state, and then be trarftieinrd t: t^ 
next grneratKin of grutit. Chance actions in the beginning voali an^ 
sccotint for the wonderful corporate instinct vhich go l ems the 
of a tribe of ants, or a hive of beet. Darwin's theory of 

« Oriaim of Sptciis. Cha^ VIII. 
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neets its dearest defeat when attempting to explain the 
unerring, spontaneous manifestations of instinct 
ler view is that of G. H. Lewes, which has been elabo- 
£imer and others. This theory is that instinct is a sort 
ntelligence. Purposeful acts are repeated till the conscious- 
pose disappears and the acts are spontaneous. They become 
ind appear in the young as fixed habits or instincts. Ances- 
:nce is inherited as unconscious impulse. As Eimer writes: 
)pose, for example, that the collection of honey has become 
, that the bees no longer reason consciously in performing 

yet we must assume that originally they began to collect 
n reflection and reasoning; for otherwise they would never 
to do it mechanically." • 

ory, like Darwin's, starts from actions being repeated so 
they become habits, and it is open to the same criticisms. In 

there is no time for such repetition. The insect dies too 
many of its acts are done but once. Intelligent purpose can 
postulated of an effort to prepare for a future state which 
'e does not live to see, as when the parent wasp as soon as 

its tgg provides food for the future young. Or again some 
fe provide for a metamorphosis of which they cannot possibly 
conscious prevision. The grub of the stag-beetle varies re- 
from the female larva in the manner of digging the hole in 
metamorphosis shall take place. The female hollows out a 

its own size, but the male digs a hole as large again, because 
Dvide for its horns when it becomes a beetle. Did conscious 
I tell it that in the future state it would have horns, and did 

reason the other way? Von Hartmann shows the foolishness 
view with his illustration of the life of the caterpillar of the 
Vfoth: "It devours the leaves of the shrub whereon it was 
it the most, moves when it rains to the underside of the leaf, 
es its skin from time to time; that is its whole life, which 
)ws one to look for even the most limited education of the 
e. But now it spins its cocoon for the chrysalis state, and 

for itself a double arch of bristles meeting at their apices, 
to open from within, but which opposes to the outside suffi- 
tance to any attempts to penetrate into it. If this contrivance 
jult of its conscious understanding, it would require, the fol- 
lin of thought: *I shall enter the chrysalis state, and, im- 
s I am, be at the mercy of every adversary; therefore I will 
If a cocoon. Since, however, as a butterfly I shall not be able 
. breach in the web either by mechanical or chemical means 

Ic Evolution, p. 425. 
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at mtnj other caterpillars do, I must leave an aperture for e 
but thai my persecolors iriay tiol make use of it, I shall close it with 
elaittc bristles, which 1 can easily bend apart from the inside, bui 
which will offer resistance externally, according to the theoir of die 
arch.' That i> really asking too much of the poor caterpillar! And 
yet each step of this argumentation is indispensable if the result is to 
be correctly got at."* 

As far as the transmission of consciously acquired experience goes 
one has only to consider the large population of neuter insects among 
the bees to see how impossible the theory is. These neuters cannot 
produce (heir kind. Their special insiincls and peculiarities have to be 
transmitted, not directly by an antecedent set of neuter insects, but V 
females, whose instincts and peculiarities are very different from those 
of the neutral portion of their progeny. 

Insects today lack tliis ability to think out their actions, for it 
any unusual situation occurs the insect is confused and helpless. A 
certain species of wasp feeds her young ones from time to time wiili 
fresh food, visiting at suitable intervals the nest she has made. TTiis 
she has carefully covered and concealed with earth, which she reniovti 
and replaces, as far as necessary, at each visit. If the opening be made 
ready for her, this, instead of helping her, altogether puzzles her, tsii 
she no longer seems to recognize her young, thus showing how thor- 
oughly "instinctive" her proceedings are. Even animals of a higher 
grade of intelligence show this difljculty of meeting a new situaiioa 
Superficial resemblances easily fool them, just as the hen is fooled by » 
china egg. Dr. Jordan at one time had a lively Macacus monkey cafied 
Bob, which was a nut and fruit-eating monkey and instinctively knew 
just how to crack nuts and peel fruits. At the same time be had i 
pet monkey Mono of another kind that had the egg-eating institKL 
But Mono had not yet seen an egg. To each of the monkeys Dr. Jor- 
dan gave an egg, the first that either of them had ever aceiL Baby 
Mono, descended from egg-eating ancestors, handled his egg wiA 
all the expertness of instinct He cracked it with his upper tcett, 
making a hole in it, and sucked out all its substance. Then hold- 
ing the egg shell up to the light, and seeing there was no loDgtr 
anything in il, he threw it away. All this he did mechanically, auto- 
matically, and just as well with the first egg as with any other be 
afterwards had. And all eggs since given him he has treated in the 
same way. But the monkey Bob took his egg for some land of ont 
He broke it with his teeth and tried to pull off the shell. Whoi the 
inside ran out and fell to the ground he looked at it for a monxnt h 
bewilderment, then with both hands scooped up the yolk and tiie sand 

* Philosophy of Iht Unconscious, VoL I, p. 92. 
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mixed with it and swallowed it. Last of all he stuffed the shell into 
his mouth. 

One mark of instinct is that the untaught young do as good work 
as the parents, and never improve on their first attempt Birds which 
build new nests each year do not vary from their methods of former 
years. Spiders spinning their webs resemble automatic machines con- 
structed to do one act supremely well. Nor does the creature ever 
make mistakes, no matter how complex the instinct 

Equally hard to explain is the migratory instinct of animals and 
birds. While it is still warm the birds fly south, certain animals go 
into winter quarters, and the beetles bury themselves in the ground. 
Yet the temperature may still be low when the birds and animals reap- 
pear. Von Hartmann discusses this question as follows: "In years 
when there will be an early winter, most birds of passage begin to make 
preparations for their departure sooner than usual. If a very mild 
winter is imminent, many species do not depart at all, or mig^rate only 
a short distance southward. If a severe winter occurs, the tortoise 
makes its winter abode deeper. If gray geese, cranes, etc., soon with- 
draw from the spots in which they had made their appearance at the 
beginning of spring, there is a prospect of a hot and dry summer, when 
the deficiency of water in those places would render breeding impossible 
to marsh and water birds. In years when floods occur, the beaver 
builds its dwelling higher; and in Kamchatka, when a flood is im- 
minent, the field-mice suddenly withdraw in a body. If a dry summer 
is approaching, in April or May spiders weave their pensile toils 
several feet in length. When in winter house-spiders run to and fro, 
boldly contending with one another, construct new and numerous webs 
.one over another, cold will set in in from nine to twelve days; on the 
other hand, if they conceal themselves, there will be a thaw. 

T do not by any means doubt, that many of these precautionary 
measures in view of future states of the weather are conditioned by a 
sensitive appreciation of certain present atmospheric states, which 
escape our notice; these perceptions, however, invariably have refer- 
ence only to present states of the weather, and what can the common 
sensations produced by the present state of the weather have to do with 
the idea of the future weather? Surely no one will credit the animals 
with the power of calculating the weather months in advance from 
meteorological indications, and with the faculty of foreseeing floods. A 
mere feeling of this kind of present atmospheric influences is nothing 
more than the sensuous perception which serves as motive, for a 
motive must, indeed, always be present if an instinct is to become 
active. Nevertheless, it is certain that the prevision of the state of the 
weather is a case of unconscious clairvoyance; the stork departing for 
the south four weeks earlier than is customary, knowing as little as the 
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NOTEM 
KANT ON THE TRIBUNAL OF CONSCIENCE 

The consciousness of and internal Inbunal in nun (beforv «Kv% 
'his thoughts accuse or excuse one another') is conscience. Every 
man has a conscience, and finds himself observed bf an inward jodgc 
which threatens and keeps him in awe ( reverence combined wnli ictf i . 
and this power which watches over the laws within him it not toor* 
thing which he himself (arbitrarily) makes, but it is incorporated in ka 
being. It follows him like his shadow, when he thinks to etoipc. He 
may indeed stupify himself with pleasures and distractions^ bat 
avoid now and then coming to himself or awaking, and then be at 
perceives its awful voice. In his utmost depravity he may. indeed. p«r 
no attention to it, but he cannot avoid hearing it. 

" Now this original and (as a conception of duty) moral ca;«CTf« 
called conscience, has this peculiarity in it« that though its basinnt >• 
a business of man with himself, yet he f)nd% him^lf cntnpelie d bv bn 
rea^n to transact it as if at the command of another pertom. Fnr tt* 
transaction here is the conduct of a trial {causal before a tribvaL 
But that he who is accused by his conscience should be conce i ted 10 
one and the same person with the judge is an absurd taoc<t ti wi ti s 
court; for then the complainant iA*ould always lose hit case. Hmt- 
fore in all duties the conscience of the man mu«t reira^'d ant^tk^ tKtf 
liim^rlf n«; tlu* J!n!ec '»f hi^ action*, if i» is t<» .i\"t1 *r*f-r"»' ••^; f -•■ - 
N'>w t!>i> ••tbrr may t»r an .irtn:il "T .1 n:rrr!y pic*! ;<-*..?• v»h^-^ •*** ■ 
fraiTirs t'» itself. Siu h an i«i<-ali/r«| jvr^.n ( tV.r .i-fV '.:r\ •::»•- 
cons<irru"c ) rni5'>t l»r '»nr v>hn knf>w« !hr hr.irt . ? r *Y.r •••* ■' :' • 

tip in thf ifjTujri/ f-Art nf man; at tHr •■.irr.r tirrr Vr vvr«! >< j.'.' ^,;i«; 
\h:\\ \^, T*'M«;t It mt \-c cotirrixr'I .i". a |«<r* ■•*. tv r*-*:**^-! f m- — . 
rliitir< arr •■' hr f'tjar'lr*! a< In* r.tf:>TT!a"'!« w-^ r r. t*:^- ^ .. •'- 
inu.ir*! ji'mIlt «.f all frrr a<"ti'ii«> N-w. *r\r s'.'i\y a r> ri! *ir - ^ - 
at *'.r ".iTi^r tirnr p<^^vr<* all [x»urr « tii hrwrrj an. J r.i""-'. *•• e f*"- 
Nvi'C lir (mmM ni't kint his rninman'!* t^'.rir j-r »;«rr r!?r.« » - »• ••♦ 
f»^i. r "f i'l'IvT'* T'C'T-sarily rr<j':iresV anM mh r *■: S ji •*'■ 'i' **^ "i 
ym . ♦■"if'tT jvi^T « \ rr all i* ra'l**'l (r*'-. hrrrr r- •r«'."tr'^'f ?rv%» ^^ * •" 
rfi\.«l n* the "••l-'rt'tivr i»nnr!n'r nf a rrs»>'T'*i*il't% f ■• . *-^ » '-^ 
brf 'rr (i'wl ; tMv. lhi< lattrr r*:'.'r:«! i< C'lfit.iivr ! « t! '?*• t* '•^ "«* • 
olt*ivnlv > ill C'.rrv nv^ral *clfr«'nvuvisnr** '* * 



* Tu')end''fhrc, p 203 fT. .\?»Nttt\ trar.*lati»r.. pp x.::-J 
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NOTE N 
THE USE OF THE IMAGINATION 

We must recognize the part played by the imagination in our appre- 
ciation of the beautiful. The imagination is a form of insight, and one 
of the elements of faith. " It is that which made Socrates, even with 
little scholarship, and Bunyan, with no scholarship, God's seers — adepts 
in a wisdom which mere learning could not impart" The imagination 
has an interpretative power through the use of mental images which we 
form of the works of Creation. It is also a power of expression, for 
Ae mind which has mastered moral and spiritual meanings gives them 
forth by imagination to other minds clothed in fitting forms and figures. 
Few essays are so full of meaning as Bushnell's Our Gospel a Gift to 
the Imagination. 

The modem prosaic religion of the West is apt to take offense at 
the emphasis we lay on the devout imagination as the needed handmaid 
to faith. It seems to many that we are denying the reality of the 
things eternal which are unseen. On the contrary, it is the imagination 
which reveals them as spiritual realities and not mere fancies. Without 
tiiis instrument the prophet poets would be helpless to express in living 
words their visions of things divine. It is the deep insight of the 
devout imagination which creates the symbols and pictures which glorify 
the visions of the psalmists and of prophets like Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
St. John the Divine in his Book of Revelation. When advancing years 
have taken away from us our childish faith in the letter, it is the 
blessed function of spiritual imagination, awakening our spiritual in- 
sight to strengthen and recreate our faith again in forms and thoughts 
which never pass away, and which uncover the world of spirit as a 
certain refuge from the dogmatism of the logical faculty and the denial 
of the senses. 

The Victorian poets and especially the great prose poet, John Ruskin, 
made this line of thought familiar and helpful to the devout lay-mind 
long before it affected the clerical mind. Ruskin's main point is the dis- 
tinction he draws between the creative and the penetrative imagina- 
tion. The creative imagination literally imagines, i.e., makes images or 
pictures out of its own interior mass of thoughts, which have no exist- 
ence in the world of fact. The penetrative imagination always faces 
some given outer object or scene in whose hidden depths it sees divine 
ssmibols, things high and holy beyond the reach of the senses, but cer- 
tain to the heart Ruskin's two forms of the imagination correspond to 
the German words Einbildung and Anschauung, which last implies 
insight 

On the same line wrote Goethe : " The beautiful is the perfect unioo 
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though finite being. I could not possibly imagine such an idea, if Cfd 
were not a reality, its ground and cause, for cxpericiicc alooe cocU 
never give it It is the mark impressed by the maker on his »urk« btf 
the mark need not be different from the work itself 1 spirit is made i* 
spirit and knows its source as spirit). God in some way fathicacO 
me in His own image and likeness, and I perceive this bkcncss. o 
which is contained the idea of God, by the same faculty by mhact I 
apprehend myself (t>., not by inference, but immediately). 

The older metaphysical statement of the ontological argumcm *f4. 
by Garke and Gillespie) is of little value to ordinary mindi^ MkS 
more effective is the recent affirmation by many men of science, «« tbr 
ground of consciousness alone, of the certainty of Infinite Rcabtj, nff« 
if they do define the unknowable only in terms of force. Mrrte^ 
Spencer writes that the persistence of force is an uhimaic tr^h d 
which no inductive proof is possible. ** Deeper than dmionttra;>«s -- 
deeper even than definite cognition — deep as the very nature of ms>l 
is this postulate. ... Its authority tranKends alt other* «hati-o*" 
for not only is it given in the very constitution of our uwn o <*.«»>'•• 
ness, but it is impossible to imagine a con^iousness so cnastiirtei v 
not to give it.** * We weWnine such ontological reasoning. tSo-j^g h :' :« 
fatal to Spencer's sensational philosophy. 

II. Ratiun.m- Ontoijugy — God as Slpremk Re\?« n 

The •' siihslanre " form of ont«'t<>Ki«'Al th»Mii{ht. »hi»-h Y ** -'. "^^ 
trcilc'l. i'* ilii>cly rcl.ilcl to t'uv * '•■^tiMl-kiu .»! .it ,:•.:•: r- r. ^* . 
th.e r.iT:- f-.-.l I'-rm i- v 1 "-vl) rc!.ilr<l t» t!.c tc> I •,; .! ..•«; 
e.H h i.i-r thf ilirfrrriu f i* if:. it U-t^\crti .i»i i;.' rr ••.> • 
c;il intrrr:i« '■. K.itni'al i-nt I- vry is urll <\trr'-*c! '^ ^ r •r- - 
iii't :l^V N\}.r:}:<r !' «• S":prr::'.r ItnriK li.i- :€.»•.••: i* I ■: !'•»• ■ i 
I fi-t'l l) i: \\r :« M'S'Ifr -l.iM I:"i: ••■■•* f »' • "': :•"' I ' r*r .% • • . 

iri-.it'irr- I ' ::'!#■. .•(■il .,f;.! ni.iM lii*- *■• r:;-! I; I i'. \.i\ ?' .•■ . 
in j'.irt •:■(• Iit»::.'>t I'« :: k' H::t>«'i:" Il.i" .-s*' '■ ■• ' * -* 

rir i'Ir.il'.«!u' t« i-.<IiT5. V \Vr iMiin- t r\ • n itiuk'":*" > *•■ J" ••'<•• •■• 
a<ti"ij \\:t^ ■-•• ?!;■ "••'■I • •' I T'.M !"■! TM" * I '« ■ ..r*r^ r: . ^ ■ ■ » 

(»f r\»TV f- r:n *■!' rr.il rM-^'rw*- -I . ir- . • • .* in"* • * •« '. 
«i-..i.''. |. r n <:r iviMrrvr T7i.iv \*r " rT:..frr * •■• '\ I'r •_• 

i» r\;rf- ♦••1 iM tiT:r\ i-l t': -i:.;?-! .in-I ?'.c rT;-').i» » !. • ■ • f 

ii:;i' ! .r v%:"!':7i. .i:-! r*;.n -ally ^:T'.'!rf If ^ t' r Sc» I r.'a- c.r ."•■*• 

<,i *}'.*■ I .-.^'.s 'I'hr V.\\\r *yrr.h«'l .•{ iTii:rr rr.,^ n :i l-^-^-T 

*r%\«» lirir% "t rxicriTvc »<int*irm the certa;;;!) nj j L::.i*<'f%A' V > 

•/■iril Principles, 1st Edit., | ;6. 
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(i) the manifestation in the Cosmos of a definite order and relations 
and laws which prevail not only on earth but in farthest space — the 
same everywhere. (2) the fact of a common mind in man with intui- 
tions and judgments of the same kind among all the diverse races of 
men. This implies a common source in the divine Logos. 

This thought of a common Reason in all minds was the most vital 
discovery of the earliest Greeks. From the first their thinkers felt it 
had a spiritual aspect; universal truths must have their origin in the 
realm of the divine. Hesiod speaks as a rational ontologist when he 
says : ** The truth proclaimed by the concordant voice of mankind fails 
not, for in man speaks God."* Heraclitus also enforces the same 
thought : " To speak rationally it behooves us to derive strength from 
that which is common to all men. For all human understandings are 
nourished by the One Word or Reason of God, whose power is com- 
mensurate with His will, and is sufficient for all and overfioweth." ^ 

The Book of Proverbs thus personifies the Divine Logos or Wisdom : 

"Jehovah assessed me in the beginning of his way. 

Before his works of old. 
I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning. 

Before the earth was. 
When there were no depths, I was brought forth. 

When there were no fountains abounding with water. 
Before the mountains were settled, 

Before the hills was I brought forth; 
While as yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields. 

Nor the beginning of the dust of the world. 
When he established the heavens, I was there: 

When he set a circle upon the face of the deep, 
When he made firm the skies above, 

When the fountains of the deep became strong. 
When he gave to the sea its bound. 

That the waters should not transgress his commandment. 

When he marked out the foundations of the earth : 
Then I was by him, as a master workman; 

And I was daily his delight. 

Rejoicing always before him, 
Rejoicing m his habitable earth; 

And my delight was with the sons of men." * 

This passage finds its echo in the Wisdom of Solomon, where the 
writer says, " For she that is the artificer of all things taught me, even 
wisdontL" • 

The Church Fathers often wrote from this point of view. Cyril of 

• Works and Days. 

V Fragment of Heraclitus preserved by Stobaeus. See Coleridge, 
Statesman's Manual, Appendix D. 
•Prov. 8:22^1. 
•WisdoiB 7:22. 
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Jerusalem : " The wider our contemplation of Creation the frmdcr j 
our conception of God." ^* Basil : ** The more profoundly we pcnecrtt 
the laws on which the universe is founded and sustained the more Oc 
we behold the glory of the Lord." " Gregory the Great : -TKe w:»- 
ders of the visible creation are the footprints of our Creator ; HiSMi: 
as yet we cannot see, but we are on the road that Icadt to ri«>oii, vbcc 
we admire Him in the things which He has made.** ^* Tbcau» 
Aquinas writes still more definitely : " All intellectual knowlcdgv conn 
from the Divine Intellect . . . and is caused by the Word Who is be 
reason of the Divine Intellect/' " God acts continually within the ioc« 
in the sense that He creates and guides its natural lighL" Ancsfttxc 
in the spirit of the bter Anselm, declared. '* I have on the tide of Uj^ 
the authority of Christ, from which nothing shall part me. But at c 
what my reason can attain, I am determined to possess the trutli »i 
only through faith but through intelligence.'* 

We meet with this form of ontology in early Neo- PlatooK- v>'. 
modern Neo-Hegelian writers, and in mystics and port» in whocr. itt 
intellectual element is strong. The French Mystics Fcnelon and Va.r 
brandie sought to know Gcxl on the side of reason as well as frrbac 
differing here widely from their contemporary, Pascal 

Our consciousness of an inner world of thoughts all related in cr^.«^ 
definite ways, brings with it the conviction that this logical ofvScr ^ 
necessary — is the fundamental condition of all thinking. We fed t^ 
certitude and universality of logical and maihematioal prinri;>W« *Sr« 
mii*>» f'TTTi tlir wiirkiiiK laws i»f any rrirtl (i:\rn i r.-.i'- ! »* • . * 
ii^rlt It \N"'iI<l ft rl tin- j /■»!' "^i. ar.i! .,s ».iHin ;i* •> :trr t\',r"r •- 
t'tvii'^. it \\«»':!«! tin«l this f.iitli r.i-tit'iCil ii; tKc rxiri::^ u r'. [ *' 
fr.trnnl .%'.'.•] ":«liTr.! an i'r«lii'.kj t'» ti.r xrr*. \.iw- ir r • ' :■ • r 

IT-,;"'I iM f^ N^hii)i i*i?irprt't* r.atvrr a* ^ ri!:".i' *^ * ■• 

,.^^,...,.,. .... v^itl: t!i'* ni;ivrr*al N!if''! \%''i. }) .*■•■!!■•:'■! r i* 
M ■'!' rn -.iM-.r n Nts •Irf'initrly - -n t^l^ ;-::.■ ; '•■ t*-'- 
il.irri, ■• I I i rr i^ <.-!\ tv-.c jiir-c <■{ ; !. i*- f r r' r *.■•-■• • • 
tf-t :if '! .t t " !hat IN. ••:! ^hr |ir« ^ :; ;-.*!•: -ri T"..,r •' •^ ■ --»- 
ra!i •■ ! < 1 s. M •• a''v:f:r;« r t ha^ ?:.il u '.♦ .ir T.itr- r ? ' . 
" I : «• .'vr' • :• rr:t. thrrrfurr, nf »hr ulr.il I.:\* • - f •" »■* • » 
n I ■'■ .V !• '•: t^ '• • -trr a rl !. at'! t* ♦* '■ :;' 1 «* • '.» k* • ' • 
fii.? . 'I- .♦. ! * ■, t,"r •'" "tij^*"*, 1, .1 f.t.-t . f rx;»* •:»-• r •* i» ^ • • 
tr -.^TtV V :• I t''.r >*li"> .r:t.t!r:*y •! r k- A*-'**'" ••■ • 
I- • !:<■'. .■.'»• \\ r ?i a«'* «•"!.! f'-r t*n ■ A^'r- ' r'*, - T^ r'*- i 

|. ks *> V. ■; '.r \*M-*: tV.r .'.L'Tc'T"*-T.t "i *>.'T *^'- •'^^" ^ •) " *■ •*• ; 
t' ** ^ :!■! . ■•. i-^ rT..i'!r inrdliK!' 'e the j 'r j;- *.•• •. • j .- - 

» ' ;f I\ 2 

" /m / < XXXIU. 

"A/jy .U..r.2/ XXVI 12, 
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ground of both, in which thought and being must be one ; or the assump- 
liCMi that the real world-ground is at the same time the ideal ground of 
our spirit, hence the absolute Spirit, creative Reason, which appears in 
tlie world-law on its real, in the law of thought on its ideal side. . . . 
In modem times this thought forms the foundation and comer-stone of 
speculative philosophy."^* 

No real knowledge of the world outside would be possible or even 
conceivable, if there were not an established harmony between man and 
his dwelling place, between subject and object; for our knowledge is 
knowledge of relations between things, and these relations — the world- 
order — are intelligible, written as it were in a language we understand. 
It is the product of mind and speaks to mind, both being of the same 
kind, though differing in degree. We could not know anything what- 
ever, were there not a receptivity for each truth already in our minds, 
if we were not at home in the world, if the mind of man were not mi- 
crocosmic, mirroring the macrocosmic. But no mind which holds this 
point of view can believe for a moment that " mind " is found only in 
the microcosmus. It goes without saying that a Mind prior to our own, 
and to the world, must have called both into existence. 

The thinker as distinct from the scientific observer does not hesitate 
to hold this view. ** I cannot help discovering in the universe an all- 
pervading reason," exclaims Max Miiller. No chance "will account 
for the Logos, the thought, which with its thousand eyes looks at us 
through the transparent curtain of nature and calls for thoughtful 
recognition from the Logos within us." i* 

Lotze clearly expresses the idea of the fundamental unity of human 
reason. "In the mental life of the human race there are such im- 
mense differences that one might almost doubt whether amid the variety 
there really were at bottom any common measure. Yet we believe that 
there might be found certain definite features, characteristic modes of 
working, which, occurring in all human souls, bring them together into 
a common class. . . . This common and indestructible feature of the 
human mind consists in the Idea of valid and binding Truth and the 
sense of Universal Right and a Universal Standard by which all reality 
must be tried. . . . The same impulse appears again in language which, 
however poor it may be, is never a mere collection of exclamations in 
which disturbance of mind has sought an outlet All language bears 
the impress of a universal and sovereign order, according to which 
the relations of things have inherent connection. ... If we choose to 
sum up under the name of the Infinite that which stands opposed to 
particular finite manifestations, we may say that the capacity of be- 
coming conscious of the Infinite is the distinguishing endowment of the 



^* ReligioHsphilosophie, Vol. Ill, p. 274 (Eng. trans.). 
^« Nineteenth Century, Dec. 1894. 
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human mind, and we believe that we can at the tame tinie proa mj w , 
as a result of our considerations, that this capacity has doc bcci 
produced in us by the influence of experience with all its manifotd ex*- 
tent, but that having its origin in the very nature of our being, it c*!; 
needed favoring conditions of experience for its development.'^ 

The earliest English representatives of rational ontolocy are tic 
Cambridge Platonists. It should have been the philosophy of Be r fc i fcry. 
but he was too much under the influence of John Locke to 
its ontological basis — mind speaking directly to mind. This 
Idealism has many able advocates, among them, T. H. GrvcsL Ill«|- 
worth, Royce, Geo. Matheson, and the two Gurds. In America its bm 
representatives are Samuel Harris and Professor B. P. Bowne. 

III. Ethical Ontoujgy — G<>n as I*ERrECTioN- 

This form of ontological faith is essentially reverence for « bat » 
holiest, confldence in what is noblest, trust in what is bighcit. Mc? 
have ever felt that God speaks most directly through the bcari .U 
finite phenomena suggest an infinite, unchanging cause and 
does our moral life, imperfect in will and deed, bear witnesi to a 
reality in which our imperfections disappear and our ideal* arc rraluri 
We cannot help believing that our highest and pureit conccpesoos :i 
righteousness and love must have their foundation in the very nstcff 
of real being. Man cannot conceive a nobler character than actiiry 
exists or think ethical thoughts higher than any in hi* M&^rr '"':- 
liij^hcsl liiiihs laniidl !>c "!•>•» Natitiliil ti» l)C tr\jc". r^t' :r fr* r * 
l»c true, U^aii^c thry arr s«^ iKrautitul. I he m.»raX i-i'-al — »! 'i • 
rt-ality. 

I 111- is tlic sirn;ili st arnl ^l'^^t i"rr<liMc ft»rnj of t>'i«-! i:* '»'■ • 
OiriNli.tij l.fi'I^. Hat :r. illy tlunk ef (i"«l. ii"t a^ t!'.r ; '.-:.*! > • ? 
Mxi'-tciHT nr .I*- t!if S '.prr!i*c Kc.i *■!», h'lt as the S.:; T" r «r -■!'•- i 
L<»\f. Ill tln^ rrliH.iI rr.iltn i.-r.v !■ tj'-::-* r':Ir, r."t s: Ir'r- r* 
\'H\sws, .iri'l tl.t) l;.ivi- a «rft.iiiity whi h ijn xr.is .i v ^:^ r.r- * -»«• •■ • 
^\•' :; t ;•• l!t> ••".r ir r.tl .l.M!^:T^rnt^ !•> .im\ .\T»:-".r::- »f .-- 
jn- «.<»!. s!;t :tril tl'.it \sc nr:-t a-'CriNr \*«»r'h, rth*. al xa':*** i*-l •" •• 
ti u I" «rrt»tri itv';',:-', !)i • 'i;'.!-. :\rt\ rr!.i!i ".s .it: I. t r* r»- ■- •• 
C'lT-.iir ! *}\vm ii:tiii!i\ r'y uith i'f*\ a^ tVrir '••»'.:rc<* 1!* *.- j" 
(r*\ .is t!:r iv. r.il I«!r.t! .ipjT.tls !■> the <.»r'T'H r^'i.jl Irrii- ,: t • ..' 
N"t .1* i:..ir;\ tl-.m^rrs a- • r^t Hturl s «|ur::i\ ' P.r rat -.,! 
rt-.i*.' a- .u I ;-t \\.c <thii.il ir.ixnn. 'The n: :a! :» :hc rr:.\ ',: * » 
n««t *' . It '■■■■T |)".rcst an. I l-c^t i<!r.Js an«l h«-;>r^ !.a\c r. • I • •• li'j ■■ * 
ml:*v. if :!ic '.iltiiTiatr r<^'t «»i the iini\cr*r i» rvt Trrr i:-.,I ^ ••: i' 
1«»\:tx. t?:cn cthual life — »li«tmct fnun mere prudence — ti *a;9<'- *• 



»• Murocojmtu, VoL I. Bk. V, Chap, s, end. 
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the foundation. Plato and Aristotle realized this. The former said 
that man is good by a certain inspiration of the gods. In the Republic 
he asks: ''Is it not the noble which subjects the beast to the man, 
or rather to the god in man, and the ignoble that which subjects the 
man to the beast ?"^* Pascal says, "There is a logic of the heart of 
which the intellect knows nothing." ^^ And Tyndall with a touch of 
wistful pathos, for he could not bring himself to trust his heart, wrote, 
** Round about the sphere of the intellect, sweeps the grand horizon of 
tbe emotions, from which arise our noblest impulses." This logic of 
tbe heart may be stated in terms of what we may call spiritual induction, 
a swift rising from many vivid particular experiences to a universal 
conclusion, certified by its own self evidence. The Schoolmen called 
this Via EmintnHae, and Plato summarized it in The Laws: There are 
in us certain virtues, but God possesses all virtues. We cannot do 
some things. He can do all things. In us there are both good and evil 
Impulses; in God there is naught but Good, and that in perfection.^* 
Leibnitz wrote briefly : " The perfections of God are those of the soul 
raised to Infinity," and Secretan still more briefly, " Perfection is eter- 
oaL" Spinoza declared, "I regard reality and perfection as synony- 
mous terms." ^* John Stuart Mill expressed his faith that ''even the 
most sceptical of men generally had an inner altar to the Unseen Per- 
fection while waiting for the true one to be revealed to them." '^ 

Thinkers of the most diverse types have ever felt the convictive force 
of this certitude of duty and the beauty of holiness. Hooker in ma- 
jestic words proclaimed its broad reality, that eternal law has its seat 
in the bosom of God.*^ Butler in the Introduction to his Analogy 
remarked : " Our whole nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfection 
to God, and to deny all imperfection in Him. And this will forever be 
a practical proof of His moral character, to such as will consider what 
a practical proof is; because it is the voice of God speaking in us." 
(But he ignores this ethical line of thought in the body of the work, 
confining the ontological argument to a brief statement of God as Nec- 
essary Existence.) Even Hume, truly a Saul among the prophets, once 
admitted that nature has given us a strong passion for what is excellent, 
and that the Deity possesses these attributes in a remarkable degree. 
Recently Sir Oliver Lodge has written : " No one can be satisfied with 
conceptions below the highest which to him are possible : I doubt if it is 
given to man to think out a dear and consistent sjrstem higher and 



»• Bk. 9. 

17 Thoughts, IX: 19 and elsewhere. 

"Bk. 10. 

!• Ethics, Pt II. Def. 6. 

«• Life of Francis P. Cobbe, VoL II, p. 416. 

" Ecclesiastical Polity, End of Bk. I. 
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nobler than the real truth. Our highest thoughts are fikdy to be mm- 
est to reality ; they must be stages in the direction of truth. cUe ihcf 
could not have come to us and been recognized as highesL Sa sIm. 
with our longings and aspirations toward ultimate perfectiocu ckMc 
desires which we recognize as our noblest and best; surely they nsrt 
have some correspondence with the facts of existence, else they kitf 
been unattainable by us."*' This thought is identical with Anscte'i 
''If any mind could conceive anything better than Thou art, O God. 
then the creature would ascend above Thee and become Tby jvAgL 
which is utterly absurd." 

Prophets and poets ever make their appeal direct to this wiians ci 
the souL They do not argue but proclaim in glowing words and v«i 
fervent conviction, what God musi be, and the hearts of men. mat vd 
simple, respond joyfully to the revelation, confirmed within by a vorc 
they do not question. For men cannot help believing that the Ipghnt 
conceptions of Right and Good must have a foundation in the aatuft <i 
things, they cannot be mere notions in their own minds, they bear thrr 
own convincing witness to their divine reality. Tennyioci bade b> 

"Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit caa 
Ooser is He than breathing, and nearer than handf and feet . 
And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot 
But if we could see and hear, this Vision — were it not He ^ " >* 

This is the spirit of the child. In every great genius there is 

trn^t, which h'vU him have faith — faith that nhatocr ^v^ wxr V. 

must I'C It f<cl'» thai in tin* nature "f t!;ir-|iN :•-. t-.v..*" r\:<* r* * . 
not c\h;i::sl rn-'ral (I'lahtir*. th.i! somewhere, -••'ve'.-;w. tKe> -■ : • " ' 
perfiitly in iiifnuh- term-. !.o\e nri*t !< etern.J. tr--^- r:: • ;-r . 
]>oN\er ir'>! he i:nho:in<!e«!, ri^ht rni^t r:le. kti vk le-JiCr rv.'*. '^^ 
hinile'!, t'liiitr " pi ue " !»e -^ Aallt)\%e«l lip in intnttr " *;'i r ' *• .* * *"* 
pass i:;t«» ttfrrM'v. I hi> i-» the I'Ki-' if l*'e I'.r.irt 

"(i'm! In all wi-e. a!! p"uerf'.il. all k--^!* 
All uj-e a?i"l. t!''rr!- rr. ► r-. wrt ': \\\ .,*. ii *^<.? 
\!' »,""m1 .tn«l wiilith, the'r!.r». \%V.i! j* *r • 
All J- \*rr:i!l .^r: 1 * in, ihefrt re, **h4t ti l«-*! 
Ar.c! It Mr .an. \\]\y mutt" 

Thf* k:rr:!lr t x ! ar.n 'cr :n <ircrk tra^r Iv. 1 \ -.nif \' t:ir 'f — .-.' 
a;';r.il tr- m :r.ai.'s it lr:r:j.init> t-. l-.r.i\cn*N !.jh ujT':n •' r 'r 
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Iphigenia shrinking in horror from the cruel death on the altar at 
Aulis holds fast her faith, "I do believe the gods can do no wrong/' 
And Goethe, in his tale of her at Tauris, makes her justify that faith 
to Thoas, the King, who had told her, ** Tis not the voice of God, but 
thine own heart that speaks," by the profound words, " Tis only in our 
hearts that God does speak." 

This was the experience of Frances Power Cobbe, who had through 
doubt given up her early religious beliefs and lost faith in the Bible 
which was once her constant guide. She describes the slow winning of 
her way from Deism to Theism. Among other mile-posts in her dif- 
ficult progress was the following incident: "After a time, occupied 
in part with study and with efforts to be useful to our poor neighbors 
and to my parents, my Deism was lifted to a higher plane by one of 
those inflowings of truth which seem the simplest things in the world, 
but are as rain on the dry ground in summer to the mind which re- 
ceives them. One day while praying quietly, the thought came to me 
with extraordinary lucidity: 'God's Goodness is what / mean by 
Goodness! It is not a mere title, like the "Majesty" of a King. He 
has really that character which we call "Good." He is just, as I un- 
derstand Justice, only more perfectly just He is Good as I understand 
Goodness, only more perfectly good. He is not good in time and tre- 
mendous in eternity; not good to some of His creatures and cruel to 
others, but wholly, eternally, universally good. If I could know and 
understand all His acts from eternity, there would not be one which 
would not deepen my reverence and call forth my adoring praise.' To 
some readers this discovery may seem a mere platitude and truism: the 
assertion of a thing which they have never failed to understand. To 
me it was a real revelation which transformed my religion from one 
of reverence only into one of vivid love for that Infinite Goodness 
which I then beheld unclouded." *• This faith was fixed and certain, 
and never lost. In all such cases the appeal is made to the faith of 
the heart as sufficient in itself. As Goethe puts it: 

"There is a universe within, 
The world we call the soul, the mind : 
And in this world what best we find 
We stammer forth, and think no sin 
To call it God, and our God, and 
Give heaven and earth into His hand, 
And fear His power, and search His plan 
Darkly, and love Him, when we can, '• 

This direct appeal to the heart's instinctive faith in God's Perfection, 
interpreted in terms of the conscience, is more general today than 



*• Life of Frances P, Cobbe, Vol. I, pp. 84, 5. 
**Gott, Gemuth und Welt, Blackie's translation. 
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formerly, when some forms of theology made, not love and fatherbiod 
but power and sovereignty the determinative elements in the I>ir3C 
Nature. The nobility of the moral ideal of many ports ard rhxa! 
writers outside the Christian church makes this line of th«^*JKh! v^til? 
important to the Christian preacher. It ^as the *e<Tet »»f I*^::-9» 
Brooks* success, his power of impre^^sing vast audirni*** Hr ;e- 
claimcd what his own high spirit beheld and lielievrd in tl.r v.'i'\r / ^ 
viction that his fellows were capable of the *anie \i*it^n« of tr-r'^. i**? 
his enthusiastic faith in his message and in the capacity f»f h^t ^f:-''* 
to receive it, did open their eyes to see what he *a*, miking •••— •- 
he was only dcscriliing thoughts and ferling<i in their own « !» ' 
which they couhl give no utterance. I^eaving to the vrrj-tirs j- . : • 
cynics, always plentiful cnniigh. the dreary wrk of r]uilJt!:nK ar.! ^.-.t 
ing. he touched with mtignificent pfmer the chnrd<> tf b..pr \rA !i'^ 
which lie latent in every human heart, and awnke t?'rfn !•• ?• • 

The Kitschlian thenlfgy nf toflay. which drnir« the irtrllr- ti-i! -^'Z- 
ment'i and every other fnrm of nninlnRy. rc^t* ii» whoV ca^ - • 
ethical faith in CtcA. In this it follows Kant. who. oi:isrri«:'c '*< 
scepticism of the I'ure Reason, foiinil rest and cerii!u«!r m i !• ' •' 
ami ethical faith, cinccivc*! ontnlok'ically as a di\ire p'''!* **■ *■ * f '•' 
as the basal reality, hidden frum the intellrct but percr; •■* > • •■• 
heart. In bis last criti»|ur, that of Judgment, hr drline* ta r- a* r-* 
moral attitude of the Reason toward beliefs which be V« ^ ' "-« 
rearli nf inreDrrtual pnvif^ Oi!r C'»n<cifHis!ie'»< m-?*! i**""rr it •• # 
.It:-! r»'.il .1I! •};«• in'ulit*' t> jr-^-'^y.. . *'\ i-i 'I'.*' \-. *• • ' •■ .... 

f- r • -r »!":.! •Iim-! ■■••vf-r N* -.1 w't-I-.-v • 

ti»*I*r:*!-i'i\i'--f'. S'* i*'-''i"^."'r.-*r • »■■. • • ■' • * 

t' ♦■ 'r!:. ?■ t' »• r w - v ■ '•- :" : t:-. ■•!'•!►■*•■. .*■•■" • 
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idves a final purpose consistent with the moral law. For man alone 
lives moral worth to the world and we cannot conceive a cause ade- 
tnate to produce the world which would act without a moral motive. 
This moral teleology completes the full concept of the Divine.'^ 

Xhis line of thought or feeling, Kant warns us, is not a demonstra- 
km of God. It is valid only for the man whose conscience is awake, 
nd who feels the supreme and eternal value of ethical life. For such 

man it is sufficient 



NOTE P 
ETHICS OF PANTHEISM 

Spinoza handles his ethical principles in the same mathematical way 
long the lines of rigid determinism as he does his philosophical prin- 
iples. His system has many points of affinity with Roman Stoicism, 
rhich also laid great stress on ethics. Spinoza's God has close analogy 
rith the anima mundi of the Stoics. But he was not the slave of his 
yum intellectual system, but followed at times mystical lines of thought 
nd faith logically inconsistent with his theory, even implying intuition 
s a power of the understanding and a certain vague immortality 
lirough the intellectual love of God. He shows deep spiritual insight 
nd sincere reverence for holy things so that his Ethics and Treatise 
rc written on a high plane. Discovered by Herder, Lessing, and 
k>ethe, his influence became a potent factor at the end of the eighteenth 
entury in the awakening of German literature and theology to more 
piritual conceptions of life and religion. The best representatives of 
his side of his teaching, which we may call " ethical agnosticism," are 
Ichte, Schelling, Carlyle, and Matthew Arnold.^ 

Thus Fichte holds that the living and active moral order is itself 
kxl. But we must not assume any cause for this order, for if we 
ssign it to a particular Being, he must be distinguished from ourselves 
nd the world, and thus personality would be attributed to him. In 
his moral order every rational being has a determined place and his 
ate is a result of the general world order. These statements caused 
he charge of atheism to be brought against Fichte, which he indig- 
lantly denied. He later modified his expressions, emphasizing a divine 
' will " as back of the world order, but not attributing personality to 
t in our sense. 



«» See Bernard's translation §§ 83-86. 
* Sec Chap. XX. 
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THE PANTHEISTIC DENIAL OF PERSONAL 
IMMORTALITY 

The [nllowiTig illiietTations will mak« clear how pantheism dcnie pt- I 
sonal itnmorUlily : 

A Brahman pliilotopticr, Yainsralkya, being about to withdriv bra I 
the forut to tnediute and aluin immortality, takes farewell of bis wit, 
who auks htm to tell her what be knows of immortality. He rcpUo' 
"Thou art truly dear to me ami I will answer thee. It is wiA tt 
when we enter inio the Divine Spirit, as if a lump of salt wu ihmn 
into the Sea. It becomes dissolved into the water from which it «i 
produced and cannot be taken out again. But whercier you uke Of 
water and tasle it, it is salt. As the water becomes salt and the alt 
becomes water again, thus has the Divine Spirit appeared from iSt 
elements and disappeared again in them. When we pass away, HT 
wife, there is no longer any name," She replies, " My lord, here tho" 
hast bewildered me. saying tliat at death, there is no longer any nanit 
(any distinction of individual being)." Her husband answered: "Ml 
wife, what I say is not bewildering but the highest knowledge. For li 
there are two beings, then the one sees and knows the other. But d 
the one Divine self be the Whole of all things, whom can he percer« 
or see or know as distinct from himself? How should he know himvdl 
as distinct from himself? Thus, thou has! been taught, this is in)- 
mortality." 

Jaiaiu'd-Din Riimi, the Persian, in his great work, Tht Mamsii 
represents the human soul as seeking admission into the sanctuary of 
Divinity, thus : " One knocked at the door of Divinity, and a toIm 
from within inquired, 'Who is there?' Then he answered, 'It is I' 
And the voice from within replied, ' This house will not hold thee airf 
me.* So the door remained shut. Then he sped away into the wilder- 
ness, and tasted and prayed in solitude. Then, after a year, he re- 
turned and knocked at the door of Divinity, and the voice ag»S 
demanded, " Who is there? ' and the traveler replied, ' It is thou." Then 
the door of Divinity opened wide and the traveler entered in." 

In the first decade of the last century the same ideas found pathetfc 
expression in the correspondence between Schleiermacher and Ws 
friend Frau von Willich, who had just lost her husband, Ehren fried, i 
young divine to whom Schleiermacher was much attached. Frau rto 
Wiliidi writes ; " I implore you, by all that is dear and sacred Co yoft 
give me, if you can, the certain assurance of finding and knowing bio 
again. Tell me your inmost faith in this, dear Schleier, Oh! if il 
fails me, I am undone. . . . Speak to my poor heart ... If I think that 
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his soul is resolved back, quite melted away in the great All — that the 
old will never come to recognition again — that it is quite gone by — 
Oh! this, I can not bear." He replies: "How can I dissipate your 
doubt, dear Jette ? It is only the images of fancy in the hour of travail 
that you want me to confirm. Dear Jette, what can I say to you ? . . . 
If he is now living in God, and you love him eternally in God, as you 
knew and loved God in him, can you think of anything more glorious 
and beautiful?" "Ahl then,*' she cries, "the apparition has vanished 
forever, that dear personal life which is all that I knew — he is 
Ehrenfried no longer. He is gone to God, not to be kept safe, but to 
be eternally lost in Him." Schleiermacher expostulates with her for 
such a complaint : " Nothing is more glorious than to live in God and 
be loved in Him. In comparison with this everything that belongs only 
to the personal life and arises thence is nothing." She still argued: 
" When I loved God and my Ehrenfried, there were two objects of my 
love. Now when he is gone, and is living eternally in God, are there 
still two objects of my love or only one? If I am to have but one 
object of affection now, my husband being merged in the Divine, how 
is it that I shall not vanish too, but still remain ? "^ 

NOTER 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

The new but wide-spread cult of Christian Science, is a conspicuous 
example of ignorant and unbalanced faith in the Divine Immanence. 
As set forth in Mrs. Edd/s Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures, it is a crude, unintelligent form of idealistic pantheism. 
God is the one existence. Matter has no reality: man is the finite form 
of the Infinite, not really distinct from it, for "there can be but one 
soul." The physical world is not the expression of divine ideas (as in 
all sane forms of idealism), but somehow evil in itself, "perpetual 
misrule under the form of natural law." The system — if it deserves 
such a name — is, therefore, a mongrel form of Manichsean Gnosticism, 
"mortal mind" playing the part of the Demiurge. True mind is the 
transcendent principle of all good — God Himself; mortal mind is a 
hostile power, the source of all evil and misery, beginning with the 
harmful lie, universally believed, of the reality of matter. No ex- 
planation is offered of the nature of mortal mind itself. It cannot be 
the product of an " evil spirit/' for there are no spirits save God's ; it 
cannot be the creation of the human mind, for that is a part of the 
Divine Mind. The system is also gnostic in making salvation depend 
on knowledge — deliverance from our false belief in matter and pain 

^ Aus Schleiermachefs Leben. In Brief en. Vol II, pp. 82 ff. 
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txn d i toi C t Sin ii ^uofuoCi a xovb oc itiMB^f flDt the tjiffuw 
of a win >Henated from ri iJi t PO ui M^ for tfam il no real freedcu n 
the fiiute crcKture. More ttrcM li Ud on phyital tltib on raotsl goiA 
and Ae latter ii treated not ai «■ aid bat aa ■ mcaaa to the svoHfoa 
of pain and death, aa Id the rinutar cnsea of niwl and Eaiib ciriit 
The cmphatii on bodUr hcaltfi appean la Ae tkna elements of At 
■jntera: (i) The reatorabon of Oi ria fi an healmi^; <i) The esiiUo^ 
mcnt of Qiriatianity M a a chntl fie and denagnttnfclc b«su <i'-. hT 
tneani of miraclca of healliic Hn bodljr) i and (3) The auta^ij^ 
hterpretatkn of Otruf t tearfilng. 

The Tcry remarkable motto of tfae book nwnti an extremt f^ 
jectiTe ideaUam {tobu ^tt 'fo). But ttie antfaor riiows oo arqmut- 
aoeevith Ac met^hydcal tenu rfie oMa: 

-I. I, I, I Itaelt I. 
The iuMe and tte onlaldc^ the what and die whj. 
The when and A« where; fte tow and tfae tath, 

AU 1 1, 1. 1 itad^ L- 

Ura. Eddy takes the words seriontlr. hot ttcr *** teally pan of > 
harleaqae of Flchte^i Idealism wUcfa majr be fbond in Coleridp^ 
Biognphia Ltttraria,* She appcala to lUstiop Bering to support be 
denial of matter, but he considers tte world Out expression of dinM 
ideas, beantiful and good, whereaa she thiiAa that " to r^ard God » 
the creator of matter is not only to make Um re^antible for all £>- 
asters physical and moral, but dao to make lum gnSty of niaintuiDnf 
perpetual misrule in the name and under the form of natural law" 
llie attempt to carrj out this crude idealism lands her in ab&urditia 
and contradictions. 

Eddyism diSers from the simple faith or mind cures in having beffl 
thoroughly organized under a leader with absolute power, and bant 
based on a book of metaphysics which is placed on a plane with th( 
Bible. Indeed according to George Tompldns, CS., one of the author- 
ized Scientist lecturers, the New Testament foretold its later rival- 
"We consciously declare that Scitnce and Health, with Key to l*» 
Scriptures, was foretold, as well as its author, Mary Baker Eddy, >a 
Revelation X. She is the 'mighty angel,' or God's highest tbonglit H 
this age (verse i), giving us the spiritual interpretation of the BiU> 
in the 'little book opn' (verse 2). Thus we prove that Chriiti* 
Science is the second coming of Christ — Truth — Sptrit." The bo(t 
is supposed to be directly inspired. In January, igoi, Mrs. Eddy tuA, 
" I should blush to write of Science and Health, with Key to A( 
Scriptures, as I have, were it of human origin, and I, apart from Goi, 
'•« author i but as I was only a scribe echoing the harmonies of HesvtB 

Harper's Edition, p. ^fya, note. 
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In divine metaphysics, I cannot be supermodest of the Christian Science 
lext-book." The best answer to her claim of inspiration — apart from 
tfie absurdity of the book itself — is her selling at an exorbitant price 
mtat she says are not her words but God's, revealed for the healing of 
ihe nations. 

Into the question of whether Mrs. Eddy really discovered Christian 
Sdence or appropriated it from the notes of Phineas Quimby, a faith 
liealer who had himself cured her, we have not space to enter. 

We should recognize the good elements in Eddyism, its reaction 
against materialism, its affirmation of the nearness of God to the spirit 
of man, its emphasis on love and purity (which is its only point of 
contact with Christianity). But we must expose its many utterly anti- 
Christian elements and show that its cures, in many cases real, have 
nodiing to do with its muddled metaphysics. We should not deny 
tiiat many recoveries from sickness and chronic troubles have occurred 
under this as under other forms of ''faith curing" or mental sugges- 
tion through all history, especially when a number of believers act upon 
each other, but we should show the absence of any proof whatever that 
such cures are connected in any way with Mrs. Eddy's metaphysics. 
There is no intelligible basis for the incoherent utterances of the ** new 
scriptures" and the craze itself will die out, but in the meanwhile it 
bas such wide influence that the Christian thinker must study it 



NOTE S 

THE A PRIORI ARGUMENT FOR MIRACLES 

The reason why the discussion of miracles is reserved for a note 
rather than given in the text, is because miracles rightly tmderstood are 
a part of the historic revelation of God to man, and hence belong more 
to works on Christian apologetics than to those on philosophic theism. 
Thcgr are God's immediate action on the world, revealing His love to 
men, and declaring His power in control of the world. However, an 
argument for the possibility of miracles can be made from the a priori 
standpoint, which will enable us to judge adequately concerning the 
mirades recorded in the Bible. 

First let us notice that there are three elements indicated by the 
New Testament words for miracle, (i) "Wonder," Latin miraculum, 
a portent, a prodigy, expressing the amazement the miracle arouses in 
die beholder. (2) "Powers" (always plural), which carries the 
dioiigfat a step further back to the agencies, exceeding Nature's forces, 
whidi alone could work the miracle. But these powers need not be 
ifivine, for no moral element is implied by the use of this word. (3) 
*^gn," or lymbol, of some spiritual truth or reality. This is St 
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John's word, and by it he connects the miracle at once with God mi 
His revelation. Hence we pass beyond " wonders " and * power* * « 
the idea of moral purpose. It rules out all unworthy miracles^ toe^ m 
the ecclesiastical, and warns us that there must be a corrcspcDdAci 
between the sign and God's revelation. The miracle mxist hi«c m 
adequate aim as well as adequate power. 

Miracles, as "signs,** are rational and credible to all w^ latt 
faith in a personal God, but the popular idea that they prove frr m s 
revelation from God is contrary to the Bible teaching. Tbe Mouc 
law bade the people not to follow false prophets, even if tbcy did ««A 
" miracles," ^ and Isaiah warned, ** And when they shall say uaso ^w. 
Seek unto them that have familiar spirits ... if they speak arc m- 
cording to the law and to the testimony, it b because there is oo ligte 
in them.*'* Christ Himself rebuked the Jews' demand for s^gns tfld 
wonders in order to force faith, for such prodigies would have oo raht 
for the souL He represents Dives in the parable pleading fc>r h» 
brothers, " I pray thee, therefore, that thou wouldst send Laianv t? 
my father's house; for I have five brethren; that he may tesufy ^r^ 
them, lest they also come into this place of torment* And .^brakn 
replies, ''They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear thrm' 
Dives pleads again, " Nay, Father Abraham, but if one go to tWw 
from the dead, they will repent." To which is given the foal rip^ 
''If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be ftr- 
suaded if one rose from the dead," 

The *' sij:n< " arc not so nvirli proof* a* jurt* of 'hr p^^r'i--** 
itself, •"OttiriK f rth s"nu' Ni>iritii.il truth, ^tn-.c a«>'.c-"i "t !*«■ I.^ •• » "• 
A niirarlr :\\nr.v ran nrvrr frr.itr faith in ('» »\, f'-r it* \r ;<•• ■** • • 
affirms prr\i<>«.!s faith in G-m!"* rxi-trnrc an<l r^-^Acr N!:»5 '.r% • — 
faith, (^".r aMif.flr towanl thr rrvrlatutn f^i (i-l ir* <?r:«» '•-•»— •■— 
tlir I'^K^'il'ility nf o'jr hrlirf in ll^rm. (Tirj^t n-'rV***! n-> rri-j *** »*-•-• 
there wa- n^ •.vTvpatl'.y uith Mm me^s-iiCe "r H.rr.»r!? ' MI ' «.- «i - 
is futile ai».»rt tr«iTn tJ'ie tentral niira( !e '^f hi*t«''ry. thr Kr*",rr^ • -*- 
Jc*-\i< <\cy\.\:\r.i! Him li» he "the S'^n of (',*^\ with p» mrr. ' tt. »*■ * ; 
i'lfirr niira. If s f,v.\ th«ir j-jstit'jrati ii a* part "-f l' r ! -^i -r .' •', a 
of <'»•>•!. \%^'!r'i rr'rT'.'.natril m th.e Inrarnati 'n 

I Irnt"'', a Tr.i'.i-'if ;s a phrn- merw n. tmrxaTi'pIr.* \:^ thr ■•-:••< * •■;' * 
at'.'! lK*y. Tf! the «'i»rrati<'n "f it* f-tr\r^, ^?Mh at:e-?t :!* ■li%i-^ » • r ■■• 
thr c ^'.;.r.u!rr a".! aim "i it" w-rker. arvl \'\ hi* tr.i- • re m ■ ' 
sp::j's r«'- v'Tii/e a> <li\ir'.e Miracles are cre<S^'Ir *^]\ rr- *^r :• 
*r:[.p vi'i-iM ..f a per*'>rnl CfH\, free to art in the • t! I. *- ! i** 

» !>• nf M 

' I*a H pj, in. 

■ Mitt I J zS, Cf. I.' ,M. 
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probable only to those who believe also in His love as ready to respond 
to the human need of a revelation. 



The Scientific Denial of Miracles 

Hume's argument against the possibility of miracles is that a miracle 
is a violation of the laws of nature because contrary to our uniform 
experience. No testimony can establish it, because human testimony 
is fallible and nature's order is not His definition, ** A miracle may be 
accurately described as a transgression of a law of nature by a par- 
ticular Yolitioa of the deity or by the interposition of some higher 
agency/' emphasizes solely the marvel element Ignoring his own 
earlier philosophy of a haphazard world without any definite law of 
cause and effect, Hume now assumes a universe so rigid in its order 
that any variation is incredible in itself. No human testimony avails 
to prove a miracle against the "unalterable experience of the race," 
for men may lie and deceive or be deceived, but nature's order never 
Ttries. 

Mill and Huxley deny Hume's premises of the definite and unalterable 
order of Nature's phenomena, the idea that what has been, will be, and 
there is no new thing under the sun. In these days, we are all aware 
that entirely new and strange phenomena do appear in our laboratories. 
** Nature " is only an expression for the sum total of known phenomena. 
Its known laws, however uniform, cannot exhaust its possibilities. If 
a miracle really happens, it takes its place, as a marvel, among the 
phenomena which await scientific explanation. Huxley declares: "I 
am unaware of any impossibility except a contradiction in terms, a 
round square, a present past. If a dead man should come to life, it 
would not prove that Nature had been violated, but only that those laws, 
even when built on universal experience, represent only incomplete 
knowledge of Nature's mystery." But any amount of evidence could 
only prove that the strange event actually occurred, not that it was an 
act of God, for no phenomenon can reveal a power not itself phenomenal. 

Huxley really agrees with Hume, and his concessions have been 
overestimated, even by capable scholars. His position appears in his 
analogy between the Virgin Birth of Christ and the parthenogenesis in 
certain forms of life, which some thoughtless Christian thinkers also 
hold. But parthenogenesis occurs constantly in Nature — a miracle 
must be unique. If the physical order be the all, then indeed there 
can be no violation or modifying of that order, for there would be no 
real and free causation in the universe, either in God or man. 

The scientific denial of miracles contends that a miracle is either a 
delusion of the mind or illusion of the senses, for if it is a phenomenon 
in Nature, it is due to natural causes which as yet our science cannot 
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define. Mill, however, admits that the action of God in a 

not be a violation of the uniformitj of nature, for His will wovid kc t 

new cause or ** condition," though this is contrary to his own 

whidi denies any causative power to will Hence his nhtmatf 

elusion is the same as Hume's. 

This theory ignores the personal human factors, and u 
miracle from its own environment, the progressive historicaJ 
of God, and the spiritual and ethical truths which it confirms and 
alone make it credible to us as worthy of divine agency. There it aoc 
the slightest attempt on the part of the critics of this school even u 
consider the Giristian point of view. The miracles of the Lord. fr»> 
found and credible in their historical setting, are classed with ike 
crudest prodigies of the heathen world. Hume argnes that if \ 
Christ's miracles, we must also accept Mahomet's miracles 
Giinese marvels I Matthew Arnold thinks that a good spe c ime n d t 
real miracle would be to turn a pen into a penwiper. Haidcy tteks 
that we have no right to t>elieve the New Testament miracles sai 
reject the so-called ecclesiastical miracles. J. H. Newman dtd 
harm to the cause of reasonable faith by his wholesale 
defense of the numberless marvels of the early and mcdiiTTal 
however trivial and grotesque. 

Theories of Miracles Which Admit or Tucis RsAurr 

The^e theories are all consistent with faith, but not equally bMrW 

or f»hi|ti>ophic. 

/. 7'hf lU'istic J'lVrt'. The IVistic cnnocption, if wr h^^f ^^■^ 
startN fr«)Tii the •'tipiMi-itidii of GimI .is apart fr-m t^.r « r*. I r •; 
crcatc'l thr world arnl set its f^rcc^ in tiitcr-iti •:'. avi- r!:r«ij • f- " 
laws an-l thru withrlrrw, lca\iT:u the >*«irhl t«» K'^ »»'i *» *?*»:• 5 - » •*' 
Thcrt' art- Xv,*> \ariati"i5^ ••! ihi- \ u v\ mi Nat-iT i* j \i : » • - i 
chiijc wnrkir^K iiii'lcr it^ mvmi law«.. uith «<-v-a"'!>i*.i1 ir.'r'ir'r" r r* -* 
^ith«<'.:t. Th.is Yk.iS thr ••• r 'lot:!;it;'»n «•! l^!^r.K*!c^ :n tVc IVt*?,-* ;^' ■' 
IhJN crii<Ii* i«!ra <»! a rnir.i*!r a* a \p>!ati'n of ihr bw* i f N-' 'r " • ' 
Mak'T, i.'»w I't'M t'V few (lir:">ti.in tJinVrrN, i:t •!rrt;r» }{ rr** » 4-^ 
nirft atul t'lr -iicrtifA ilru:..! It c rrc*;-»n'!* t . thr ('-.'tr* xr. T^- '• 
(»f (»<)<1 .in-l thr w rl ! -i^ «Ii-tif.v-r a^«I -»;'trt. * •! l':r »'rr..! ' -t-.- ■ 
im t'.Mr •■ i-iifis t» !.AriT'»r:i .•»• th*- <liMr:r • r-Irr av ! t^ <• » ■•' : ■■ ' 
es'', or ••T t!'.M"fcj-.t htc ar:<l li»-!ily act:'»n S«mc p>«p*j!ar pm ^f•' 
still rx;--i:u«l thi'. \:rw. ( .• ) A later \!ew. '"H th.c l*;r% -<{ f' :*■ 
c*ta'Ii-.h< tl h.arin-r.y Utwrrn rr.ir«l ar.<l l»-Iy a'!\«H"atri* *j !^ - ■' 
e^j'tiJi" HTarle^ as «>:«l"ien rJ;.inffe^ m thr i>rilrr <f rir -r "i' 
raiiKTfl to ha;»i»m in roinci«!ence with K^eat cri*« m the rn n' * *• '• 
of hi!mani?y, or new methrnls of worViing appear at certain pfe-r-*-c*- 
tjmev The best illustration is Habbagc's proposed mathescatjci 
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cliine^ intended to show how strange combinations of numbers would 
Hipear of themselves at certain times. But the mere occurrence of a 
wonder is not sufficient for a true miracle. There must be a corre- 
^Kmdence between the wonder and the sinritual truth it is intended to 
emphasize. Hence the world's great clock is arranged to strike at the 
hour of destiny in historical crises. 
Both these views deny the ever-present and immediate action of 



//. The Ideal Human View, This theory attracts by its simplicity 
and subtle flattery. Man is meant to be absolute lord of Nature. 
Even now, he molds it to his will, his power over it growing with his 
tdentific knowledge. Christ wrought miracles as the perfect Son of 
Man, exercising powers belonging to the ideal humanity. His miracles 
differ from ours only in degree. Why, then, should the race not go on 
mastering knowledge until man attains his ideal perfection and reaches 
the power of Christ? The difference between Christ and man, as to 
tlieir power over nature, is like that between a man and a child, or 
between perfect and partial knowledge. Christ was the Ideal Man and 
HU power is that of Ideal Humanity at its highest, exercised as God 
meant it to be exercised. This was the theory of Schleiermacher, and 
is used by Ebrard in his theory of the Kenosis. 

As stated by its advocates, this view at first sight seems simple and 
plausible. To Him, the Perfect Man, there is no such thing as the 
tupematuraL He is simply a perfect man, with perfect human knowl- 
edge of the laws of His Father's universe — whether you call it natural 
or supernatural — and by this knowledge doing things as a matter of 
oonrse that imperfect men cannot do, simply because they have not this 
perfect human knowledge; just as any civilized man has more control 
over nature than a savage has, because his knowledge, although the 
same in kind generically, is widely different in degree. 

The premise of this theory is true. Man is meant to be lord over 
nature, and he does work "miracles" in the sense that he originates 
new phenomena by his free-will force. But we cannot admit that man 
can, in his own power, ever work such signs as Christ did, or in the 
tame way. 

Qnt the New Testament teaching does not permit this interpretation. 
Christ in the flesh was like unto us in all things. He did " the wor*^ 
which His Father gave him to do," not by any power inherent in 
fed humanity, but solely in and through the Spirit He said, " If 
the Spirit of God cast out demons, then is the kingdom of God i 
upon you." * St Peter speaks of Him to the crowd at Pentecost 4 
"man approved of God unto you by mighty works and wonders • 



«Matt I3:aa. 
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•^«ldikGod<UlTHkihlk>alM<i|M.'> Itaavn* 
■■« rlKhrHi ninili If Orin mwmalm nhl* li»«i 
te4 W Ite Cod nkrf Bta. 
IV avbib b Ika Gcap* f4k nOw <ai Hb ■ ai^MB* a ■• 

daa •• Hh -■bcr* »Udi eoaa irflk «• ^ Iln «l» Bi^ 

u Hk dbdthil ■ All Mlnilr talk baa fina at> Ha k kM»^ 
•a aitk." Oilr ■■ Iba jliinifnii did Ha aa Ma mtt m pita 
aaabaad, 'dodad arWi laaar* ai God IMadad aiaa la ka hli< 
■loriiad alala U !• Iho Xoatlk Go«al, aWik ana dM aa a*M 
mliiiliii ao dWid» ol OM, »>tt i» fill— >aM>a*a» 
■ aorta ■doaobrtbaMlar. 'BdlonK Aoa aa> Ha I aa lata 
Mar >ad tha NIar la at) Iba •onk Hat I lir aala i« I «i* 
aM Iraa IbHU: bat Iba Mbv ibiaai la Ha <Mk Hb «•*>■• 
Tbanfar^ anadby la Iba Wa» T I I WaHal aia^ial ■» 
rirtw not la pcnict kHnrttdSi Md MMlrcl o( Mlar% tat ki Hh a^ 
iv iiliiiilliiiii to tht Hair SfMt m4 Bi ^bnto* M^H^i 
with Hk Fk&v. Stlici to sonar MUmM. Chm *• taMl- 
•4ia, tha Amr and atbitot on «wk Itt ■wwh at inJ ^M^i 
Mint- Cnnord, tM Mifa^ lavaM^ln ■OHGatof yapMBBiB aHHHlV 
aa Cbrk Hanroa Iba OaWba. TbareobKaiaiaaaMIbB^ 



Fubar, da Ibdit tt k «b aaid bdHnaia bdana k d (Mk 
■MHrtaal Huvllji wUcn aHHdB oar cImmb oar wanM ai ■^■S 
wtni CbfVKtf u Ml MCB Qoac ^Bocr tat ioppoMa flittcllHi as ^k 
text, "Verilr, verilr. I tir nnto jron. He that bcKercth om it*, d* 
work* that I do thall he do ml*o; •ad trcater worki than tibeae Ail 
he do; because 1 go unto my Father."' Theae "woflc*' are M 
phjFiical marvel*, but rairaclei in the realm of grsce, wro w aht m bak 
and love through the power of the Hoir Spirit o u tpoared hj tke rvM 
Lord on Hi* people — the preaching of the Gotpd and xh* ■ 
of thoutandi into the Chriiiian Church, and the aprud of C 
through the world, forgiving tint and recreatina took. If b aor *- 
contcioui, material iitic point of view which blindt tu to Ibc fact, ahd 
treat Oiriitian thinken felt and taught, that the inner wradn n 
fKire dillkiilt and wonderful than the outwardly viaiUe. Tho^ 
Aquinai taid : " The three great miraclei are the creattoa of the ««rll 
and of touli, and the (orfiveneti of tinnerv" Hooter i iiiiumi ha 
belief thai " to convert an anboly man to holinctt ia aa frcai a wfadt 
at to create a world." 
Thi* view quictlj ignom the many miracle* of ChriM vkkh art 

*fohn 14:13. 
'John 14:10^ It. 
•Matt a8:l& 
*Actta:aa. 
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and must be abtolutdy unvarying. But once admit free villa* aad 4it 
partures by men from the normal order become paMfl>lc. If the w£m 
are bad» they may necessitate unusual action on the part of God Htf- 
self to correct disorder, which He did not wilL But in thcM 
cases, God does not act one whit more directly than ordinmrilj. 
He acts in one sense more freely, being unoonditiooed by what wt oB 
the ordinary laws of Nature, and merely changing His ovtbod «^ 
action. The ideal harmony between God and man has t>cca brokca ni 
man's normal relation to nature disturbed through sin. Miracles* thtff- 
fore, are not ** a mending of God's own handiwork," but a rrvcftaCKs ei 
the true order of the universe needed by man who has aurretf tk 
world by sin and separated himself from God. It is not God's wttk 
that needs mending, but the world man has made ** subject to vaafty * 
Miracles are not interruptions of the ideal order, but rerelatiaas oi tjc 
true law — that which ought to be. (3) In the third place, mrackt *>t 
sorely needed also to break the tyranny of our senses The ttn 
uniformity which reveals God's presence and power to the eye of U.'^ 
hides Him from the natural man who lives solely in the spbrrc c< 
sense and is ever tempted to forget the invisible Creator in the urn tai 
study of the creation. Spiritual blindness, the dulling of the uwcr r«« 
to the things above and within us, is our besetting sin. We srjdy tdt 
wondrous works of nature but see or feel no sign of her Maker ^t 
do not worship the material creation, as men of old did, but we 6i 
make a very fetish out of nature's order. Men of science, nrni eirrt 
than other men, s'iwck GcmI is not so often in the:r ci»nwi -.i tr » ' 
need sonic ** -iK'n " that CumI is Lt>rd ni His «'Hn ^urM a: I N-*-'f "? 
self but His \i>il'lr ^arnunt. 

\Vc rcjivat here t!»c primipic tliat (iixJ"> frcr!«m ar; 1 :r.*v « «r- 
fall t«.'K<^ther. In diny (*'i*l*«i jniwer l» a**t oti T'.a!'.::r w i .r* 1 -i • 
jK'urr t'» ait at a)!, and l.mds w^ m f.ir.i!i^!n. Ii::t <»•■'* »;'! » •■*• • 
universal f«-rri- in ihr vi-rld. llir •'••;:r. r ar'.«! "fii: n t* ^\'. • • '* 
(f««d I'. inn»riv> :ud in nat'Tc, \vhi» iin;«ris"r'.i ■! liit:;' Dr 'S Ti"' 
to (i'mIn aiti'-i. iv •'"ir.ctliiMv; in- re«l:Mc t'» the rf a«>. •:, r^ * • ' 
s<i'.iarr. a f«»-:r N:i!fl tii.ii n\r. Man a^ a free aicr-t. .i^fivi; r • r •:-••.' 
fif |»!.r:wi:iv iia. .il^.t)" in arv'-T'IiniC >*!!h i'" law*, rr.^y V i:-: 
U-!<»nfc: t ' t'.r " ^•:{'«Ti"..«t'.ir.il ■' ordrr, 1. r &.*• n;.*wJ. tVr r: ' r»- ;• '• 
of Mrt^i .\v,'\ « har we at.d <lr.jth ritl:rr i: ■.l: Ir* !nin :r. t!» re .*•!"• •' 
rent 'T eKr he '•t.n'.d* in hi" drifrre .i^"vr it. ?■>• 'r^l-* . mr a, > :■ •-•" 

'rj'.crr arr •"■tne <1iri*:::in U'"ir%rr^ u*v» !?ii:.V iT .-n-c r «.•• 
ir>:-t "ti niira< !r-. l.'tt tirlr^s we d» lirlie\e that thr !\vr • - »- 
tiraiTN ihr H'irld "f nature a* well a% of ^;'irr. the »-. rr:!'»i: .'a- - 
}m\\ '\r:it\r'\ f.uth If (l>ri%t \k the Son • f iV*^\, Af-d (r -1 \< : a * " 
Maker id the H<.rld. ^e nvay we)! ask i»hy did n»»t lri>i g}\t t i,<t '^ 
Christ to ctmne^t the visible %*orld with the invisib'.c? 
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Rothe says: "The man who thinks that a miracle is impossible a 
Priori does not really believe in a free personal God" " The miracle 
is not a breaking through of the laws of nature on the part of God, but 
an activity on the part of God without the interposition of these laws of 
natnre." * Christian faith has a right to expect that God will manifest 
Himself in deed as well as in word. But it will also feel that miracles 
need not be many and will be on worthy occasions only, for the divine 
world-order is necessary to human reason and to our control of nature. 

Upon the Resurrection of Christ rests our whole faith in miracles. 
This is the central moment, when the eternal world touched the tem- 
poral, and the ever-acting arm of the Lord was uncovered to human 
▼iew. The one sign of the Resurrection of the Lord, with all that went 
before and followed after, is sufficient. Faith asks no further wonders 
in the world of matter, for it rejoices to see and know His mighty 
works in the world of spirit " Blessed are they that have not seen and 
yet have believed." 
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NOTET 

SPENCER ON LIFE 

Under the title of " The Dynamic Element in Life," Spencer added a 
chapter to the 1898 Edition of his Principles of Biology in which he 
speaks as follows : ^ Evidently, then, the preceding chapters recognize 
only the form of our conception of life and ignore the body of it 
Fartly sufficing as does the definition reached to express the one, it 
fails entirely to express the other. Life displays itself in ways which 
conform to the definition ; but it also displays itself in many other ways. 
• . . When it is said that life is 'the definite correspondence of hetero- 
geneous changes, both simultaneous and successive, in correspondence 
with coexistences and sequences,' there arises the question — Changes 
of what? Within the body there go on many changes, mechanical, 
chemical, thermal, no one of which is the kind of change in question; 
and if we combine in thought so far as we can these kinds of changes, 
in such wise that eadi maintains its character as mechanical, chemical, 
or tfiermal, we cannot get out of them the idea of Life. Still more 



• StiU Hours, p. 324. 
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adliwlMiil^f 
vkil fUiiil it Ae 
jtJKdi A t iirt io n of wUdi ih tmM s 

ytraiiio to tlMt ol a chock oa iHMi M aMWH it 

«Mdi gim Ikt nteaae* to ow U« «f liii b • 
pnnapio oi ouufiij* i no ^yaoHK oitBMK m wo it so 
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ooyonddtd?* Hit ootnor to fhit jnttlw 

■OWi IBC TOQOBOB pnOOpiO OI OCIlfUflf COB DO 
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w Hti oio^ nof ot o pnnpplo InlMnMl io Bvioy 
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ookaovablo.* Despite Ut p m ^kMl ll § Irft lOUocl lom of Ao 

feriflft Wn into fcittioo wiliitiM Noo^VHtitli. (Soc;AIV^^tt 

f Monv 

KINDS OF IDENTITY 

There are three kiiuif of identity. 

1. Inorganic, material tamcneat. Two ideas are tndnded tn thi% kmi 
of identity, (a) the permanence of the tmatttr compottnc a frrca objea 
and (b) the permanence of the idta embodied ta a certain dunt. 
from any distinct thought of the matter compoting it; #^^ a 
whose water changes. 

2. Vital or organic sameness, in pUnt or animal Tbat tdcntiry cr 
individuality consists in derivation from a single cvmm, and in tbc ^* 
manence of the life- force, independent of its matter which is constatftr 
changing. It is not in the substance that the identsty is niamlcrttd^ bdt 
in the ** form." The elements change incessantly in their 
which circulate in and pass out of the body. Only the 
fvx4 is persistent, and alone maintains the living plant or aninud. TW 
word " form " is used in Dizabethan EiMlUsh for that which the 
really is, e^., " Reason is the form of man, and he tluu tacha 
well be like a man, but no man is." (Woodhouse, i6q$.) 

3. Persona] identity, the conscioosneas of the self at 
distinct from all Hm experiences, inner and ootor» ood the 
present as in the past 
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NOTE V 

EMPIRICAL VIEWS OF THE SELF 

>elf was denied from the beginning by the Empirical school 
suggestive questioning as to what forms personal identity was 

developed by Hume.^ All we know or can know are the con- 
states of consciousness which pass through the mind, over 
e have no control and whose origin is hidden from us, since we 
ily "ideas." He pictures the mind as a kind of theater, but 
m is the show? What we call mind is nothing but a bundle 
'ent perceptions united together in certain relations and sup- 
ilsely to be endowed with a certain simplicity and identity, 
lores half of the affirmation of consciousness at each moment 
r not be able to know the self by itself, but it is given with 

certainty in even the briefest state of consciousness as the 
which is conscious of the thought or the feeling. Feelings, 
is, thoughts, are utterly empty concepts, unless I can call them 
n the midst of all those "passing and re-passing and gliding 
3ns," I, the unit being, recollect, judge, and decide. Nay, my 
isciousness of the passing, and the successive character of these 
ms is due, I cannot help thinking, to the existence of my own 
nt self. 

er considers the self impossible because unthinkable. Belief 
sality of self is, indeed, a belief which no hypothesis enables us 
e. What shall we say of these successive impressions and ideas 
onstitute consciousness? Shall we say that they are the affec- 
something called mind, which as being the subject of them, is 

egof If we say this we manifestly imply that the ego is an 
" Considered as an internal perception, the illusion results from 
ig that at each moment the ego, present as such in conscious- 

. is something more than the aggregate of feelings and ideas 
len exists. . . . Either the ego, which is supposed to determine 
the action, is present in consciousness or it is not If it is not 
in consciousness, it is something of which we are unconscious, — 
ig, therefore, of whose existence we neither have nor can have 
dence. If it is present in consciousness, then, as it is ever 
it can be at each moment nothing else than the total conscious- 
nple and compound, passing at that moment"* He considers 

solely as dependent on the environment, a continuous adjust- 
: a set of inner relations to a set of external relations. He 

ce, Human Understanding, Bk. II, Ch. 27. Hume, Human No- 

- I, Pt ^, §6. 

dpUs of Psychology, § 219. 
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thinks that free will, did it exist, would be entirely at variaiioe wick tloi 
beneficent necessity displayed in the prop-essive evolutioo ol the cor- 
respondence between the organism and its enviroomenL Heooe vc 
shall cease to think, and have the blessedness of aatomatic machaci* 
adjusting themselves by instinct to their environment! Bat if 
left to herself does her work so well without the help of iweless 
whence came the strange delusion, which we all have, that we art inc 
agents and can form our lives and modify even nature's order ? 



NOTE W 

J. S. MILL ON THE MEMORY 

"This succession of feelings, which I call my m emor y of the 
is that by which I distinguish my Sdi Myself b the person wbo ^aA 
that series of feelings, and I know nothing of myself* by direct ka/amV 
edge, except that I had them. But there is a bond of some sort amoac 
all parts of the series, which makes me say that they were fcelins« of 
a person who was the same person throughout . . . and a diffcrc«i 
person from those who had any of the parallel snocessaocis of fcelnti. 
and this bond, to me, constitutes my Ego." And at a later tine : * Tie 
fact of recognizing a sensation, . . . remembering that it has bets Iril 
before, is the simplest and most elementary fact of memory: and ike 
inexplicable tie . . . which connects the present cnnfciou«ne«« witfc t^< 
past one of which it rrmimls mr, is a^ near as 1 th-rk we can pn * * 
positive conception of Self. That there is «.omethtr.K real i-: v % *■' 
real as the sensations themselves, and n*>t a mere pr '^!•.^'t f^i t^r ;«i 
of thotiRht witho'it any fart correNpor.tlinjj i-i :i. I h-Il t **• 
diihilaMe. . . . This original eienient, ... to vkV.i.h i*e car" t r * ? *^ 
name hwt its o\%n peculiar one, withi»?:i in:pl>ir.ij * "me !i!«-e r .- 
gr<nmfle<l theory, i^ the Kifo. ..r Self. As ^-wh I a*cri>< a rri' •» •. *•• 
Fro -to my own mind - -difffreiit from t)iat real r xi *•«•-► r a» i :'*■• 
manent roj^ihility, which is the f»nly reality I ackno^Ici'fff ••• Vi-'' 
. . . We arc f rcrd t'» ai>prrhen«l e\ery part -»t X't ^e'l*"* x\ ;-4»'' • ■ 
thr other parts hy s mcthin^ in c.»wiwi<»n wlinh is n •! t!:e lee!:-<» • t- 
selves" ( fj'.j"te<l l»y Jame^, /'n«» i/'.vj ct /"/>» ^, .V,:\. \ *. 
35'> r ) 



* - » ' 
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-jj.. NOTE X 

RELATION OF SCIENTIFIC THEORIES TO 
•f HUMAN PERSONALITY 

jrf'Sdence, being the study of phenomena or sense-perceptions alone, 
neither prove nor disprove spiritual Being, but its evidence of the 
iarefiability of mere appearances and recognition of force as the ulti- 
reality make against naturalism. 
Many men of science are simple agnostics. The whole trend of 
studies turns their thoughts, as we have seen, from the inner life 
its experiences and convictions. But few great men are open deniers 
the ^faiths of the heart as utter impossibilities. True scientists 
their appeal direct to the reason, not to the mere appearance of 
, and each advance is an achievement of the mind, and becomes 
by the ability to see beneath the visible phenomenon and utterly 
its appearances to the eye. 
There is much reverent agnosticism acknowledging the mystery of 
universe never felt so truly as today. The dynamic theory of 
.tter makes for faith, and the great laws of the conservation of 
and transformation of forces suggest that the peculiar force 
call will-power or simply spirit, the only force we really know, may 
gorvive the death of the body, its own creation, in some other form. 
Some theists, in order to illustrate the evolution of man, make use of 
tfie theory of Trichotomy, that man consists of body, soul, and spirit 
(I Thest. 5:23.) The life-force, which is not a transformation of 
physical force but proceeds from the Giver of Life, moves upward 
flirough organized but non-sensitive plant life to soul, the organizing 
aeositive and semi-conscious life of animals, rising in some higher 
lonns to the lower self-seeking and contriving faculties of the under- 
atanding. In man, by inspiration of the Spirit of God, spirit appears, 
tiie self-conscious, rational, and ethical personality, knowing God and 
duty, which survives death. Aristotle made the same distinction be- 
tween the vegetative and purely sensitive ^x4 of plants and animals 
and the ^avs (later called the vwwfid), which is inbreathed by God and 
makes man more than an animal. 

The distinctiofa between the soul and the spirit as revealed in the 
psychical or sensuous man, and the true man, conscious of duty and 
capable of high and holy faiths, is brought out clearly in Hawthorne's 
Marble Faun. Common speech, though using mostly " soul and body," 
recognizes the distinction. We say, "I am a spirit" and "I have a 
soul,'' never tnce versa. " A whole-souled " man never means a spirit- 
ual or religious man. Give the body of a man to the soul of an ape, 
and he would drag it down and degrade it to brutish passions. Give 
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habitants, he would notice in the btt century an incredible r m ^ .x 
in mechanical work through the ute of steam and electricity. I* he 
admitted mind to be at work at all, he would not say that tt vtri « 
these points only and that all preceding stages were automatk. but *^tf 
here it worked on entirely new lines and used higher forces du< ks^^t 
before. In the same way, we hold that God is ever present and aem 
but, at certain points, he acts by new methods or tntrodoccs sw 
powers or agencies, lifting the whole divinely guided process to 
le\'els, till it culminates in man, its goal and head. Wallace 
from physiological traits in man which natural selectioa cannot cii 
that a superior intellect is guiding the development of man i^ s 
specific purpose, just as the intelligence of man guides the devek^oKtf 
of certain varieties of plant ami aninul life. The mechanical Uv« ^ 
nature alone are not sufficient to produce man. 

The Scripture doctrine of the unity of the human race ^ Acts tr t 
receives unexpected confirmation in the scientific theory of noonfrr* 
that each species proceeds from one primitive stock. Dr. Bnsum s 
pure evolutionist, accepts discontinuous evolution and thinks that nt 
first human pair were gifted with human traits and capabditie* m^aA 
lifted them above the animal plane. 

John Fiske holds that while the theory of natural selection wZ r 
far toward explaining animals and plants, it remains power lest to a^ 
count for the existence of man. ** The difference between man ard tie 
ape tran*cen<l^ the diflPerence between the ape and a Made ff n*»* 
. . . f'»r p-yrhitl"t:i.-al man y«ni niti*t rrrrt j ih-'tr^- t V:'c ' •-• • ;■ - - 
even <li h'»rMnii'i- xhr i!ni\trvf. piittn.; M.iii * r, ■ :-.r -• '.- a* ," 
rise* on tl:«* <>!!'.rr." • 

J'r"ff^«'<ir Ott'» <'i <i<»ttiruTn *iil:^t*!s that t* .it t' r '^ : "4 . • 
an«l in a«'-'T<l wit'i -iMrtitu- ta-M' \\;;:'*i )• !-!s i"-..t r r • - *' .. 
anini.ili^iii t" v^.k'\ \\.i> •>!> irrn! a"«I "«• I-Iri: .i» * » .* *r t •■ 
nirnt "I th' |'-y 'iv.i! !' i'"'rr. ^ rrj.*- "v .i!l • ..t ' . I ^ 
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NOTE Y 
BRAIN AND PERSONALITY 

d of light has been thrown by medicine and surgery on the 
of the relation between the brain and the mind. The dis- 
y physicians of certain material seats of purely mental func- 
ibles us, without invoking the aid of metaphysics, to argue that 
ty controls the brain as truly as a musician controls his in- 
. Dr. W. Hanna Thomson^ of New York wrote in 1906 a 
itled Brain and Personality. What follows is a statement of 
Insions of Dr. Thomson. Unfortunately space cannot be given 
ealth of data by which he establishes his findings. All quota- 
from this book. 

It entering into an elaborate description of the structure of the 
may be stated that the gray matter of the brain surface ** is 
arranged to subserve certain specific psychical functions only 
a localities in its substance. It is not the whole brain which 
hears, but only particular limited areas to which the conscious- 
tight and hearing are confined." > Likewise, it seems probable 
eiy special psychical function is subserved by its own special 
be material organ of the mind."' If the integrity of a brain 
estroyed the mental function which had its seat there is inter- 
tfa, even though the sense organ concerned is still intact and 
perfectly. Thus if the visual area of the brain is pressed upon 
of blood, sight may be utterly lost, even though the eye itself 
parts with the nervous tract leading therefrom to the brain 
f intact. That mental capacity depends on the organization of 
matter of the brain, rather than on the amount of it, is shown, 
ther reasons, by the fact that we have two hemispheres in our 
tly one of which is used in thinking. No addition of mental 
or of mental endowment is secured by our having two brains, 
s than the faculty of sight is increased in us by our having two 
le advantage of pair organs is that either one of the pair can do 
e business of both if necessary. The pair organs of eyes and 
merely instruments, and not the sources, of sight and hearing. 
two perfectly symmetrical brains are likewise not the sources, 

cian to the Roosevelt Hospital; Consulting Physician to New 
ite Manhattan Hospitals for the Insane; Omsulting Physician 
lew York Red Cross Hospital; formerly Professor of the 
of Medicine and of Diseases of the Nervous System, New 
diversity Medical College; ex-President of the New York 
of Medicine, etc 
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habitants, he would notice in the last century an incredible revclotki 
in mechanical work through the use of steam and electricity. like 
admitted mind to be at work at all, he would not say that it acted at 
these points only and that all preceding stages were automatic, but tbt 
here it worked on entirely new lines and used higher forces not kron 
before. In the same way, we hold that God is ever present and aciiai 
but, at certain points, he acts by new methods or introduces vet 
powers or agencies, lifting the whole divinely guided process to hifto 
levels, till it culminates in man, its goal and head. Wallace argws 
from physiological traits in man which natural selection cannot expbii. 
that a superior intellect is guiding the development of man for i 
specific purpose, just as the intelligence of man guides the developndl 
of certain varieties of plant and animal life. The mechanical laws of 
nature alone are not sufficient to produce man. 

The Scripture doctrine of the unity of the human race (Acts 17^6) 
receives unexpected confirmation in the scientific theory of monogeny, 
that each species proceeds from one primitive stock. Dr. Brintoo. a 
pure evolutionist, accepts discontinuous evolution and thinks that tk 
first human pair were gifted with human traits and capabilities whiA 
lifted them above the animal plane. 

John Fiske holds that while the theory of natural selection will g* 
far toward explaining animals and plants, it remains powerless to a^ 
count for the existence of man. " The difference between man and the 
ape transcends the difference between the ape and a blade of grasi 
. . . for psychological man you must erect a distinct kingdom ; nay. y« 
even dichotomize the universe, putting Man on one side and all things 
else on tlic other," * 

Professor Otto of Gottin.cen suggests that that theory is reasonab.f 
and in accord with scientific facts which holds that the final leap frt'.TJ 
animalism to man was so great and sudden as to cause a rich dcvelo?- 
ment of the psychical nature, surpassing all that had gone before. 
This would coincide with the appearance of the personal spirit.^ The 
best treatment of tlie progressive development of life to man, guided 
by the spirit of God is found in i^Conte's Evolution and Its Relation 
to Religious Thought. 
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but rather the instruments, of thought is most convincingly rstibUvi 

by aiiatoniical evidence. 

" There is a division of labor between the two hemisphrrr* in rw?«r 
of the control of those muscular movements which arc of a ^.(^^tz^ 
character, the centers of those guveminK the right half of the S>> 
occupying a tract in the gray cortex of the left brain, while i^c^ "' 
the left half of the body are correspondingly liacateJ sn t^^ "V^ 
hemisphere. The most prohal>le explanation of this arrar.grmef?: :« r^ 
it ensures a more perfect lialancc between the two ^ifle« of t^ie S^ii ' 
its muscular movements.'** Yet (hat one hemisphere is pcrfrrtSr **e 
to do all the thinking when the other i« destroyed by cii^cav hii bm 
repeateilly shown by persons who have lived many years after l^ir rr^ 
plete paralysis of one side of the twvly. and yet have thought xrA »m 
and transacted business as efficiently as t>efi}re. This «h'iw» *(Ka? v» 
as persons do not depend for our |iers()ii.ilily up*»n t*>r ru— •<• 
ounces of gray matter which our cranial cavity cnntairs. be! fi:"* 
on whether the gray matter of one of our hemispheres it in »-••; rr- 
dition or not. If it is, then the gray matter of t!:e othrr hrtnj%;^-t - 
not needed by us for the purpose of thinking. . . . Thr*e cr*5"*.**^. 
fact*, therefore, lead to jusi as undoubte<I a cnnclusfYi. rarrf^T "?*• 
everything involved in our conscious personality, while re!a'f»i i- r;* 
matter, is only related to, but not oriKinatcd by, gray maf r r i • ' 
were nrtginatetl by gray matter, then both hemispheres w«>'jld \< e*;-* ' 
nrro^-iry tn i.iir i-ntnplrtr i)rr'««tTi.ility." * 

'P:»;i- t« T."tlii"kr in t!'r fr.itj"- ■ i tr..i*i. .-r ••• )• •.•■■* • - . ^- 

str-'-iTi- i.i l.'s liT.iiii t • •«••;■. I'.itr li:*;: . !i ir!-. : -• 

" !*-.-t i' ' u- i I r.c i''j\ "!■ •!"k'j« .il «».iT- ' .:■! ! v ■.-.'■ • 
ri:- .i--"' ■!. w':- h .1; j'lu'N tn l:i!n .il ■•■r. ..: -1 w] ■ '■ • 
fr.i:-. 1! •■■ '■»'■.: ! i«. fn-'tv •: «;rr. '•■. I r ■■ ■ ■■ . 
I I* .\ I ■ ■ •-. •'. "I I I ■. r'x 1 ■•r»-' .,• ••• .1 ■ •• f ' ■' • " , 

1' »■ I- ■. ■ •!■• I- •*■ I- «■ .•■ r . .i»;>l k",'- ■. . :■ . . ■• • • , ■, . ■ ■ ". , 
! I • . • ■ ■ 1 ! ■ ■ ■ 1 \\ I* f" ' •■ ■ ! I : • ^ < ! • ■■■'»■■•#■. • 
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•peedi consists not in uttering words, but in the power of word 
The primary truth about a word is that it comes only from 
Apart from mind it has no existence. Every word was origi- 
made by a personality which first designed and invented it If 
be no personality there can be no making of a word. Hence no 
ever came, or can come, into existence spontaneously. No human 
was ever born with a word. A word, therefore, is an artificial 
product, the outgrowth of a need, just as a knife was first made 
•ome one who wanted to cut" ' 
^ ^^ No speechless race has ever been found, and all languages have the 
meqtal elements and grammatical structure. ** The necessary con- 
~ ?)titt*ion, therefore, which the philologist must come to, is that the source 
'%^9i ttll words is the conscious mind or human personality itself. It is 
\^IMlt; as some reasoners loosely state, that language makes man, but it is 
\ taan who makes language. The mind comes first and is altogether the 
. . ■ fccginning and cause of the word." ^ Words are the instruments which 
. ttie thinker invents or makes for himself for the purpose of defining 
- . Ms thought, and they are as necessary to thinking as they are to speech 
writing. Feelings, however, do not need words in order to be experi- 
and understood, so that when the brain word-apparatus is damaged 
manifestations of feeling may remain, though all recognizable signs of 
tfiougfat are gone. 

" Having considered the relations of words to thoughts, we now come 
to a crucial point in all our discussion, namely, the relations of words 
to the brain. We can scarcely overstate the importance of certain 
modem discoveries on this subject, because they reveal the first recog- 
nizable link between the immaterial and the material, between mind and 
matter, yet demonstrated in science. That link would never have been 
guessed by metaphysicians, for it was only physicians who could have 
discovered such facts by their noting the effects of small and strictly 
localized brain injuries." > Such injuries have left people wholly 
bereft of the power to read words, though they can see them, or to 
tmderstand words though they hear them. A third kind of injury 
results in persons being unable to speak or write words though they can 
both hear and read them. By such facts we learn that speech is of two 
kinds, (i) The first kind consists of words that come to us. If they 
arrive through the ear they are registered in a particular locality in the 
cortical area of hearing, which is known as the temporal convolution; 
if they arrive through the eye by reading they are stored away in an 
entirely different spot in the cortical visual area, which is called the 
angular gyrus. (2) The other kind of speech consists of words which 
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go from us, and as these involTe mascular moTements^ they procisi 
from yet another place in the brain cortex, in a resion in whick 
lar movements are initiated. Here in a small part of a 
called Broca's convolution is stored every word that can be 
" Now, as we have remarked before, the gray matter of 00 one of 
three seats of words originates or makes any words. They arc 
registered there for use, as they would be on a printed page; or ot a 
wax leaf of the phonograph, and how that is done wc wiU ktn 
further on." • 

We might liken these speech areas to shelves of a library, wA dt 
words arranged thereon like so many volumes. When a man kam « 
new language he adds, as it were, a new shelf. Thus throngb i*:^ 
to the brain men have lost the use of one language but not of aoocktf. 
or if they were masters of several languages, they have lost the mt d 
one completely, of another less completely, and of the other • profcr- 
tionately less, as if their registrations in brain matter lay ude bt udr 
like shelves in a book case. Not only so, but in the recovery of the sk 
of words a patient gets his verbs first and his nonns Last, as if tW 
words were registered in series like books in a pruperly 
library. Some injuries partially damage the brain area and 
jostle words out of their place, so that the person gets the wronc 
when he speaks. There are also shelves in the cerebral lihrann for 
other impressions than those of words. 

In seeking to understand these strange facts about the hmnan iar:^* 
of speech it should !»e noted that no one i*a* ever !»«>rn iiit*i •^■■« ;• •" 
an<l that the «lovclMprncnt of the sjKTch arras is an a:';t.rr* ..-f 
If the wrd-fai '.iity \%<Te an oriKii^il endow njct^t • f t?".e ifc • I ^'-.. 
t)Oth hrn:i>iihrrcs nh'-uM !)e ii««ed for *.petHh. a* ?hr\ ^rr ! • — 
c«»ntr<»|. ]\v.* .i> wr have statetl the entire tT:rv}:arM»»Ti :r-. i\' ••• •.• 
finiinl only in f.w of t!>c two hemi spheres. vkJ'.il'- *)\r •. -' •-■ , 
Hi»r<IK'SN i •: ht'i- Willi rik'ht l.ar-*!, 1! prr-i-r-s i;.-.. ': r- • •• •- 
left. aTnl \\\'.h \vi\ li.irnled prr-«itjs the riK^t I I;« rx;'. .• j» - • • 
that *" thf fa« 'Ity of vp<«<-c|] |> liK.ite<l in the hrn-.i-; hr'r u* • ' ^ 
the hand iiM^t n-ed Hand and *pee<"h, theret-'f. ir" p ■• ■ \ . 
r.»ni*.e. t< d " *■' In thr origin of lank"'-iK'''. Kr»!-:rr "..• ^ .^r » 
dent'y the hrcM-ni-ikr. and more of it th.in wr i .'i r*-.**:T • - ' 

n>e AT:a*- tnn allv thj^ i^ x^tiwh in ?h.e hrair: h> !*t . ! *e •.• * - 
whi«h !h.e arc. I K''^<*fT:ini; the i:^e of tVr hand :« t » t* r r *''y • * • 
prr-ido • v'f t!'»- rT-..\rn:rnt< "d the rnM^* le* ..f the f-.e. ■ f • r !.;■ ;* 
of 'J-.e t ru'!r ** We mn theii '^ee hovi rradd\ fj- t*l e^: "r • 1- '-- ^ 
it-rlt t.i V* -tvre in att^Tnpt^ at ro!nm':vu a*j«'".. u ■••! ! »'r. rr • •■*■ 
tiof: i{ \\\.s and !onKiie for vKal wunds. M»n %>* t<oi'ri>r » r i» ;< i ' 
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of the human mind back of the sounds. This last element of mind is 
indispensable, because otherwise the sounds would have remained for- 
ever only like those of an anthropoid ape. But as the right hand is 
the oftenest used for every purpose, so is it of the two hands the often- 
est used for gesture, which means of course for language. As soon as 
other parts were sought for to cooperate with gesture in language, the 
appeal would necessarily be to the neighboring centers in the left brain, 
and not by crossing the corpus callosum bridge to the corresponding 
centers in the other hemisphere. It would not be long, therefore, before 
the habit became settled to use only parts in the left brain for this 
specialized work, until finally the habit became fixed for life." ^^ 

The question of what makes Broca's convolution talk is not so satis- 
factorily answered by studying the beginnings of speech in children 
as by studying their learning to read. It will appear as we go on that 
learning to speak is not done by automatic imitation as many think. 
** No one can imagine that learning to read can be automatic. It 
requires instead the most persevering attention and application for 
many months. Over and over again the pictures of the separate letters 
have to be identified so as to be distinguished from one another, and 
then their combination into words successively mastered till the word 
Sjonbol and its meaning are simultaneously recognized. This process 
of brain shaping has to be done piece by piece, or layer by layer, so 
that some persons become word-blind without being letter-blind. But 
a less spontaneous cerebral act than this can scarcely be conceived. 
If it is not wholly the doing of what we call will, then what ti it? But 
the most pregnant fact about this process of learning to read is that by 
the constant repetition of the will-directed effort to see the letter and 
word pictures, an actual modification of gray matter results in a limited 
portion of the visual area, so that it can do what no other gray matter 
anywhere can do, — see and recognize words. Here, surely, we come 
upon a most impressive fact, namely, that by constant repetition of a 
given stimulus, we can effect a permanent anatomical change in our 
brain stuff, which will add a specific and remarkable cerebral function 
to that place, which it never had before, and which, therefore, it could 
not have had either originally or spontaneously. . . . But this material 
change was not affected easily; rather it came only by laborious and 
long-continued work spent on that collection of gray matter, and work 
by something which must be wholly extraneous to the gray matter 
itself. It is absurd to suppose that any other areas of the cortex which 
cannot of themselves recognize a letter or word, are the teachers of the 
cells in the angular gyrus which do the reading. It is the conscious 
personality alone which does this work, and no better proof of this is 

"pp. 114, 5. 
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records, as we have shown is the case in the tpecdi centers. . . .^ 

" Human brain matter does not become human in its pow e r s 
Something within takes it in hand to fashion it . . . This 
is not natural, but supernatural, both in its powers and in its 
by means of those powers. . . . This can be no other than that grcatra 
of realities, the Self or the Human Personality. To as this is the 
direct certainty which we know of, because all other phcnoun i 
contingent upon and relative to personal contdousness. . . .*' 

** To speak of a personality which thinks, purposes, and wiSs as 
automatic, is a self-contradiction in terms. We nacd not appeal is 
metaphysics for our argiunent, because we now meet with awMher 
strong line of evidence that the personality can dispense wilb Ibt 
most important means of efferent stimuli which Nature fiimiibti^ asid 
yet make good their loss because the personality b indepemleni asiii 
•elf-determining, and hence can triumph over the most servaot deprwa* 
tions possible of its afferent mechamsms for c o wmuni catkm with tbt 
world in which it lives. This has been shown in some nwjBb e s s of onr 
race who have suffered from certain treat ntsfortnnes in carfy bis» 
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which, however, constitute in a way most instructive physiological 
experiments. To appreciate the force of these demonstrations we must 
first take into account how much in each case was lost of life's equip- 
ment for mental development Thus it requires some effort to estimate 
how much education the human mind receives from the single afferent 
channel of the eye. To do this at all adequately, we must go back to 
the first news which the child gets from the outer world by sight A 
series of impressions, first of color, then of form, then of distance, and 
lastly of definite objects, are made upon the brain visual area, until by 
repetition a vast store of picture memories are there laid up for life, as 
so many object lessons. How much, therefore, is the mind of a young 
child deprived of, if it becomes blind before this great afferent teacher 
could give it a single lesson ! . . . We must not forget that to a human 
ear, however young, words soon have some meaning, more than parents 
may then suppose, until a few months afterwards they are surprised 
that their children know so much. If words once begin to reach 
through the ear, the mind springs forward to its limitless inheritance of 
thought, and especially of feelings. . . . Gose the ear, therefore, of a 
child, and it remains more a mere animal than when any other avenue 
with the outer world is closed, because it is dumb. 

" If we should liken our apparatus for mind training to a boat which 
is to take us over the sea of life, the great afferent mechanisms of 
the eye and of the ear might then be regarded as corresponding to the 
hull and to the frame respectively. Can the personality, therefore, sur- 
vive the complete wreck of both, and go on with nothing but the keel 
to cling to for the rest of the voyage? The answer would certainly 
be no, if the personality depended, not only for its development, but 
also for its own origin, upon its afferent mechanisms. If, on the other 
hand, the Afferent has nothing to do with the personality except to 
inform it, the loss of the Afferent will have no other effect on the per- 
sonality than that of leaving it in ignorance. The personality would 
then be simply like one condemned to solitary confinement. That being 
so, if only some messages could reach him by any route, however un- 
usual or roundabout, the personality would be found as complete and 
individual as ever."** 

The best known and most instructive case demonstrating this con- 
clusively is that of Miss Helen Keller. As the result of sickness she 
was from the ages of nineteen months to seven years totally blind and 
deaf, and hence dumb also. The only senses left to her were those of 
smell, taste and touch. Her teacher. Miss Sullivan, who came to her 
in her seventh year, succeeded in teaching her in the first month to 
trace by their letters on the palm of her hand eighteen nouns and three 
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that I would soon be at home and show my loved ones what I had 
accomplished spurred me on.' . . . 

" Helen Keller's story of her life begins with a child in her seventh 
year, with each of the avenues of incoming and of outgoing speech 
closed to her. After two months language begins with one word 
lodged in her consciousness by a most circuitous brain path. The book 
ends with a young woman, a graduate with honors of Radcliffe College, 
versed in the sciences taught there, along with extensive reading in 
Latin, Greek, French, German, and English classics, passionately fond 
of poetry and of history, a writer of the pnrest English style, and a 
thinker of no mean order. . . . 

''But the physiological interest of her story is quite apart from the 
interest of her biography, great as that is. To a physiologist it is an 
example of a living brain, with the cells of the great visual area entirely 
and forever atrophied or wasted away, because that is what happens to 
those textural cerebral elements in cases of her kind. No word for 
reading could ever be registered in her angular gyrus, nor in any neigh- 
boring visual cells. And just the same extinction of hearing cells was 
present in her temporal lobes, so that not one was left there to catch 
the sound of a word any more than that of any other sound. Broca's 
convolution for uttering speech, therefore, could not have had a single 
'telephone' wire coming to it from either of these two great afferent 
centers. After a while Broca's convolution began to be rung up by 
thousands of reiterated messages coming from a wholly unusual quarter 
in the brain, namely, the center of the sense of touch. ' Practice, prac- 
tice, practice,' by the hour at a time — the work of an indomitable per- 
sonal will — finally makes that convolution submit to this perpetual 
stimulation from the tactile area, till it becomes ready to do what 
Helen purposes, whether to speak, to read aloud, or to write." *® 

The sense of touch, on which Helen Keller so largely relied, is the 
most diffused of all the senses at the surface of the body. Not being 
localized in any one organ, like the eye, it is the least specialized of 
any of the senses, and its anatomical seat in the brain center is even 
yet not fully demonstrated. Normally there can be but very few if 
any nerve fibers connecting Broca's convolution with the area of the 
sense of touch. Nerve fibers grow in the direction of the stimulus 
which courses through them, a property often taken advantage of in 
surgery to restore the sensibility and mobility of a part when that has 
been lost by the severance of its nerves. "There is no improbability 
in the surmise that repeated currents of stimuli will in time project, as 
it were, new tracts of fibers from one cerebral convolution to another. 
... As a child by practice learns to use its hands and feet, new nerve 

"•pp. aii-215. 
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educated hemisphere is the brain of man, while its fellow 
that of the animal liomo, whence comes the incaknlable diffi 
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** Considering that it is not brain which makes man, but 
makes one of his brain hemispheres human in mental Imcttkict «t 
might even say that if a human personality would enter a 
panzee's brain where it would find all tbe required cerebral 
that the ape could then grow into a true inventor or 
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For a further refutation of the materialistic view that mind is the 
^"'pfoduct of brain and the brain is the storehouse of memories, see 
' Bergson's Matter and Memory, 
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NOTEZ 
SPENCER'S METHODS 

James Collier, for nine years the secretary and for ten years the 
amanuensis of Herbert Spencer, writes as follows of him in a chapter 
on ''Personal Reminiscences" appended to Josiah Royce's Herbert 
Spencer, an Estimate and Review, 

''Whence did Spencer derive the materials for the vast structure 
which he reared? To no question is the answer more unsatisfactory. 
... It may be confidently asserted that he at no time received system- 
atic instruction in any branch of science. ... It may be doubted if he 
ever attended a course of scientific lectures. What is more surprising 
it may be doubted if he ever read a book on science from end to end. 
. . . Spencer composed his Social Statics, which is a book on ethics as 
well as politics, having read no other ethical treatise than an old and 
now forgotten work by one Jonathan Dymond, which he was never 
tired of citing, not quoting, for even this book he probably had not read 
through. He produced an original treatise on Psychology, and though 
he had 'glanced' (it was his favorite word) at Reid and Hume, he 
had prepared himself by reading only what he called ' that subtle book,' 
Mansel's Prolegomena Logicte, Excepting Carpenter's Principles of 
Comparative Physiology, he had possibly not carefully perused a single 
book on Biology when he wrote his Principles of Biology; perhaps it 
will be considered an error and a misfortune that he hardly read even 
the Origin of Species. He composed his Principles of Sociology with- 
out reading Comte or Tylor, and no one was more astonished than he 
when Tylor claimed priority in originating the ghost theory on which 
the Spencerian science of religion is founded; Primitive Culture had 
stood on his shelves for years, but stood unopened. He wrote his final 
treatise on ethics without reading Mill, Kant, Whewell, or any of the 
recognized authorities on morals, excepting portions of Sidgwick. 
Where, then, did he find his ideas, and above all, whence did he procure 
his facts?" From his afternoons at the Athenaeum Qub, Collier pro- 
ceeds to tell us, from reading the periodicals and conversing with the 
savants there, from his assistants, and from observation. "Most of 
Spencer's ideas, like his facts, were picked up. He was at no time a 
great reader. . . . Spencer's library was . . . wofully deficient in the 
class of books that might have been expected to be found in it ... In 
fact, he was not a reader at all, in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
only a i^eaner." 
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